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Adiake 


aluminum window 
installation 





Educational Center, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Architect: Joseph H. Saunders 

General Contractor of section now under construction: Joseph F. Nebel Company 
Equipped with Adlake Series 1000 Reversible Window 






















»—> Minimum air infiltration 

»—> Finger-tip control 

»—> No painting or maintenance 

»—> No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


»— Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (pat- 
ented serrated guides on double hung windows) 


The Adams & Westlake company a 


Established 1857 @ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago @ New York art. Inds 
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QUALITY 
WINDOW 






















THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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KEMP, BUNCH & JACKSON 
architects 


. 


REYNOLDS, SMITH & HILLS 
mechanical engineers 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 


HENLEY & BECKWITH 
plumbing contractors 


CRANE Co. 


plumbing wholesaler 
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PRUDENTIAL IN SUBTROPICAL LANDSCAPE: 
SOUTHEAST'S TALLEST OFFICE BUILDING 






THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
will soon occupy its new 22-story South-Central 
Office at Jacksonville. Florida. This stately, 
300-foot structure of steel, cloaked with Alabama lime- 
stone, North 


marble. 


Home 


Carolina pink granite and Georgia white 
is situated on 13 acres of luxuriant gardens 
bordering beautiful St. John’s River, and rises higher 
magical South Atlantic coast. 
The gleaming building can be seen from points 30 


than any other on the 


miles distant and an unparalleled panorama can be 


viewed from its roof deck. Service facilities within 





Another achievement in efficiency 
omy is the SLOAN 


ging, 


No dripping. 


mere ounne Sloth VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS « 


, endurance and econ- 
{ct-O- Matic SHOWER HEAD. 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! 
Architects specify, 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


the building are ultra-modern: automatic high speed 
elevators, high capacity escalators, complete air con- 
ditioning, acoustical ceilings, recessed fluorescent 
On the floor is an auditorium and 
lounge, separated by folding partitions. Combined, 
the two can accommodate 1000 persons. Public facili- 
ties include banking, shopping, eating, and parking for 
about 1000 cars. As are thousands of other fine build- 
ings, including the new Prudential Building in 
Chicago, this one is completely equipped with sLoan 
Flush VALVES—additional evidence that explains why... 


lighting. main 





which is 
No clog- 
and Wholesalers 
{ct-O-Matic—the 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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How can school planners stress economy without sacri- 
ficing completeness of facilities? More specifically, can 
you equip your building to insure comfortable, even 
temperatures and, at the same time, cut down on fuel 
costs? 


Yes! And for the one best answer to this important 
problem you can always depend on the superior comfort 
and fuel saving features of automatic temperature 
control by Johnson. Here’s why: 


First, Johnson has over 70 years’ experience in solving 
the temperature regulation problems of all kinds of 
schools—more specialized experience than anyone else. 
In fact, Johnson pioneered the original idea of indi- 
vidual classroom temperature control! 


Second, every Johnson System, regardless of its size, 
is specially planned to meet the exact needs of the 
particular heating or ventilating installation. And only 
Johnson’s own full-time engineers and mechanics plan 
and install Johnson Control Systems. Each installation, 
small or large, is made exactly as planned. As a result, 
Johnson Control provides the ultimate in comfort, 
efficiency and economy. 


No wonder Johnson Control rates first with the 
nation’s schools! 








WHY SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE depend on 
JOHNSON AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Whether you are planning a new school or moderniz- 
ing an existing building, why not look into this matter 
of automatic temperature control now? Get ail the facts 
on the many superior advantages of Johnson Control 
from a nearby Johnson engineer. He will gladly make 
recommendations without obligation. Or mail the 
coupon today. 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING | 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


I'd like more information about Johnson Automatic Temperature 
Control for schools. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 








SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The rising costs of production and 
the increases in postal rates have made 
it necessary to increase the subscription 
of the School Board Journal. The increase 
has been delayed more than a year in 
the hope that it might be averted. 

Effective April 1, 1955, the annual 
subscription price for single copies of 
the Journal will be $3.50. Two-year 
subscriptions will be accepted at $5.50; 
three-year subscriptions, at $7.50. 

Currént subscriptions will not be af- 
fected by this price change until expira- 
tion. New subscriptions and renewals 
will be accepted at the old rate until 
April 1, 1955. 





Published on the 25th of the month pre- 
ceding the date of issue by THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 400 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin © CENTRAL 
OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois © EASTERN OFFICE: 225 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Copyright, 1955, by the Bruce Publishing 
Company. — All rights reserved. Title regis- 
tered as Trade Mark in the United States 
Patent Office. Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter, March 17, 1891, at the Post Office 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. © SUBSCRIPTIONS. — In 
the United States, Possessions, and Canada, 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. In all 
foreign countries, $3.50. Copies not more than 
three months old, 35 cents; more three 
months old, 50 cents. © DISCONTINUANCE. 
—Notice of discontinuance of subscription 
must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, 
at least fifteen days before date of — 
tion. © CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — When 
you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your 
new address and be sure the Postmaster is 
notified. New Postal Regulations restrict service 
on magazines to be forwarded etre two 
issues only. @ EDITORIAL MA’ IAL. — 
Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school 
administration, superintendence, ‘ool archi- 
tecture, and related topics are solicited and 
will be paid for upon publication. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps for re- 
turn, if unavailable. en letters to the editor 
must in all cases contain the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but 
as evidence of good faith. ©@ The contents of 
this issue are listed in the ‘‘Education Index.’”’ 

















-.-im here...can make a happy difference 


Nobody likes to be shut in. Least of all a 
youngster. 

That’s why children are happier . . . and seem 
to learn more, faster . . . in a “Daylight Wall” 
classroom. Clear glass from sill to ceiling 
brings in the grass and the trees, the sun and 
the sky. It helps create an atmosphere of alert- 
ness that makes a happy difference in the 
children’s attitude. 











Cuts costs, too. Artificial lighting isn’t needed 
so much. Less wall area to paint and maintain. 
Lower construction costs. In cold climates your 
daylight walls should be Thermopane® insulating 
glass for maximum comfort and heating econ- 
omy. Please write for your free copy of ‘“‘How 
to Get Nature-Quality Light for School Chil- 
dren”. Dept. 4035, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


THERMOPANE~ PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 





a7] DAYLIGHT WALLS 
GLASS) 


+++ THAT LET YOU SEE 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“Al Aboard” 


School Boards and the Future of America 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


The title above is a paraphrase of the 
title of the most recent publication of The 
Educational Policies Commission — Public 
Education and the Future of America 
which was released on January 10, 1955. 

This pamphlet states (page 8) that 

For more than a century, the American peo- 
ple have sought to develop an _ education 
uniquely designed to further their way of life; 
the product of their labor has been the Amer- 
ican public school. Nowhere else in the world 
is there a school approaching it in character, 
scope, magnitude, and responsibility. Designed 
especially for their task, public schools have 
stood — and now stand —as great wellsprings 
of freedom, equality and_ self-government. 
They must continue as supporters and guard- 
ians of the American way of life. 

If this is true, then it is equally true 
that the American people will look primar- 
ily to their local school boards to continue 
and strengthen public education for the 
unique function it performs in our repre- 
sentative democracy. It has been said 
thousands of times, but cannot be too 
often repeated or too thoroughly under- 
stood, that our American plan vests the 
control and direction of public education 
in state authorized local school boards, 
made up of lay citizens from all walks of 
life who render this service to their com- 
munities largely on a voluntary basis. 
Again, nowhere else in the world is there 
such a system of educational control, and 
it is safe to say that our schools function 
as they do because their direction is the 
kind it is— of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, like our government 
itself. 


The Greater Challenge 


It is challenging to believe that every 
member of a school board anywhere in this 
country bears a responsibility and shares 
an opportunity extending far beyond the 
limits of his own district jurisdiction. Why 
is this so? Because in these days of rapid 
transportation and communication our pop- 
ulation is extremely mobile. Ask any audi- 
ence or group of people how many are at 
present living and working in the com- 
munity where they went to school and you 
will have the answer. The graduates of 
every school system scatter to the far 
corners of the nation, and in turn each 
community adds to its citizenry those who 
have received their education in numerous 
other places. It follows, then, that a weak 
school system anywhere tends over the 
years to lower the level of public welfare 
in many places. And conversely, a strong 
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and effective school system anywhere is an 
asset not only to its own community, but 
to every community to which its graduates 
go and, hence, to the future of America. 

Would that every school board member 
as he goes to his board meetings could 
keep this vision before him, True, he and 
his fellow board members have to consider 
for immediate disposal many routine mat- 
ters that vary from meeting to meeting. 
But always there is before them this greater 
challenge which is far from routine — to 
maintain a public school system which 
will provide opportunity for each child, 
each youth, and each adult, to develop his 
potentialities to their utmost and to become 
a citizen of maximum value to his com- 
munity, state, and nation. This is the goal 
of a universal system of public education. 
This is the reason why the future of 
America is so intimately dependent upon 
the quality of its citizens which is de- 
termined in the long run by the quality of 
education they receive. 

Every board member who recognizes the 
extent of his responsibility also recognizes 





“IT IS MORE BLESSED” 


The strength of a democracy is 
judged by the quality of the serv- 
ices rendered by its citizens. — 
PLATO 


The significant word in Plato’s shrewd 
observation, made centuries before Christ 
gave the world its “Golden Rule,” is in 
the phrase “by its citizens.” Why did 
he not say that the quality of services 
rendered to its citizens indicates the 
strength of a democracy? Who consti- 
tute a democracy? Is it not the people 
themselves — all the people? If each 
citizen seeks to receive greater services 
than he gives, how long will there be 
any reserve of services to render to any- 
one? But if each citizen assumes a 
measure of responsibility for helping to 
promote the general welfare, then the 
total reserve of services grows in strength 
and quality, and the level of democracy 
rises and carries its constituents to 
higher purposes, achievements, and 
standards of human living. —E. M. T. 








that he needs every possible aid to in- 
creased effectiveness. No matter how broad 
his experience in other lines, he cannot ren- 
der his best service to his board and to the 
community it represents without taking 
time to understand the purposes, practices, 
problems, and potentialities of the public 
schools as a factor of vital importance to 
America’s life and future. 

There are many ways in which board 
members may develop background and un- 
derstanding. Among them are affiliation 
with a school boards association and at- 
tendance at conventions, conferences, and 
workshops, exchanging ideas and benefiting 
from the experiences of others. Again and 
again we have pointed out that a local 
board which is not so affiliated is depriving 
the community of a service that it deserves. 


The 1955 N.S.B.A. Yearbook 


“Bigger and better” is the word for the 
1955 Convention Yearbook and Program 
of the National School Boards Association, 
which board members and their guests 
were given upon registering at the Con- 
vention in St. Louis, February 24-26. 

Made possible through the generous co- 
operation of 26 advertisers, including the 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, the 144 page 
Yearbook in its attractive two-tone cover 
is packed full of timely and useful infor- 
mation of interest to school boards and 
their associations. The cover itself is eye 
arresting with its design of a school board 
discussing a building program, and over 80 
illustrations enliven the book throughout. 

In addition to the Convention program 
proper, President Stratton’s message of 
greeting sets a keynote of progress, while 
an article by James A. Redmond of Texas 
emphasizes the theme of the Convention 
that “Effective School Boards Make Effec- 
tive Schools.’ The officers and directors of 
the N.S.B.A. are listed and a directory of 
the presidents and executive secretaries of 
all state associations is supplied. Other 
features include a nine page report of the 
Second Nationwide Study Conference held 
in St. Paul, Minn., last October; three 
pages on the State and White House Con- 
ferences on education; three pages of recol- 
lections of the 1954 Convention in Atlantic 
City; A Code of Ethics for School Board 
Members; a list of sales of 121 prints of 
our N.S.B.A. motion picture “School Board 
in Action,” by states; reports on N.S.B.A. 
affiliations with the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation, the National Organizations Round 
Table on Public Schools, the. Future 
Teachers of America, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and other 
organizations; the N.S.B.A. pronouncement 











“ALL ABOARD” 


on “Boards of Education — American 
Plan”: a Model Enabling Act for state 
associations; a two page Bibliography of 
basic background materials; the N.S.B.A. 
Constitution and By-Laws; a statement of 
N.S.B.A. History, Purposes, Objectives, 
and Functions, and a report of Member- 
ship and Finance for 1953-54. Finally each 
state association has a page on which it 
tells its story of accomplishments during 
1954. 

With so substantial a foundation laid 
during the first two years of this project, 
it seems likely that the Yearbook will con- 
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Active, impatient pupils .. . boundless delay and 
confusion in the cafeteria . . . unless it is well 
organized! One of the best methods of expedit- 
ing servings is to install Halsey Taylor depend- 
able, efficient coolers. 

For these modern coolers are designed for 
the exigencies of every-day school service, built 
to perform dependably day after day and to 
provide positive maintenance economy! 

They are available in many types, some with 
two projectors, others with two glass-fillers, or 
in models with a combination of both, and with 
foot-operated pedals if desired. All have the 
famous Halsey Taylor automatic stream control 
and two-stream projector. 


Ask for latest literature, describing coolers 
as well as our complete line of fountains. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


WARREN, OHIO 





tinue to develop as a distinctive annual 
service of the National School Boards As- 
sociation, supported by its growing list of 
friends among the commercial concerns 
that do business with the schools. 


President Stratton’s Message 


In his Yearbook “Greetings” to the 
school boards of America and to the leaders 
of our associations in the states and in the 
nation, N.S.B.A. President J. G. Stratton 
of Clinton, Okla., says: 

We have made a lot of progress during the 
past vear in increasing our ability to serve the 
best interests of the boys and girls of our 
great country. I think it is wonderful that 


Uplie 


with Halsey Taylor Coolers 


with splash-proof cast-iron porce- 
lain enameled top, chromium- 
plated trim, push-back gloss fillers. 


CAFETERIA 
COOLER 


LO-LEVEL 
COOLER 


.. just the right height for “the small 
fry.” Foot-pedal operation promotes 
convenience and speeds serving. 





we are rapidly growing stronger and more 
effective, for I-am confident that’ this will 
mean more effective schools in the long run. 
That is the theme of this year’s National Con- 
vention. I offer my sincere congratulations to 
you all, and I am glad to have had some 
little share in this good progress. 

But I am not satisfied with what we have 
accomplished, and I hope you are not. Much 
more remains to be done before the public 
schools of America really do the job they are 
supposed to do, and can do, in_ building 
worthy citizens for tomorrow and in keeping 
our country strong and free. Our school boards 
are at the very heart and center of this situa- 
tion. They are the key to further progress. 
They must take the initiative to weld their 
communities and school staffs into real teams 
working together toward the same goals. They 


must co-operate with PTA’s and citizens’ 
groups and school administrators and every 
person and agency sincerely interested in 


school improvement. 

It seems as though 1955 might well be the 
most important year for public education that 
any of us will ever experience. The Confer- 
ences on Education scheduled in the states 
and regions and local districts, which will 
finally come to a climax in the White House 
Conference next November, can serve to focus 
the attention of the American people on their 
schools as never before. Let us pledge the 
school boards and our associations to carry 
the full measure of their responsibility in 
making this concentrated effort during 1955 
and in following it up during the years ahead 
so that it may bear the richest possible fruit 
Our National Association may have special 
opportunities for service in connection with 
these conferences, and we shall need the help 
and co-operation of every one of you. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure this 
past vear to meet a lot of you in your home 
states. Everywhere I have seen evidences of 
new enthusiasm and of wholesome gains in 
our school board association movement. May 
they continue at an even faster pace for the 
sake of our country and its future. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Mar. 12-16. American Association of 
School Administrators. Regional: Denver City 
Auditorium, Denver, Colo. Executive Secre- 
tary: Dr. Worth McClure, AASA, 1201 — 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mar. 16. Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion. Student Union Building, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Executive Secretary: 
L. E. Meece, 171 Cherokee Park, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Mar. 24-25. Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary: F. G. MacLachlan, 
Supt. of Schools, Park Falls, Wis. Held in 
conjunction with Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards. 

Mar. 24-25. 
School Boards. 
Wis. Secretary: 
kosh, Wis. 

Apr. 2-6. American Association of School 
Administrators. Regional: Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. Executive Sec- 
retary: Dr. Worth McClure, AASA, 1201 — 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Apr. 8-9. Missouri School Boards Asso- 
ciation. Jefferson City, Mo. Secretary: Ben A. 
Rogers, Eugene, Mo. 


DUE CREDIT 


The Adelup School Project, at Guam 
Mariana Islands, published in connection with 
the article on Schoolhouse Design by Richard 
J. Neutra, in the January issue of the Journal, 
was planned by Richard J. Neutra and Robert 
E. Alexander, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wisconsin Association of 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
George Tipler, Route 5, Osh- 
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Reduces 


School Mechanical System Costs 
with the new Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 


Smaller piping and pumps required, 


because this system uses less water to obtain the same heating capacity 


Cost of installation reduced, 


because a good portion of the piping is factory installed by Nesbitt 


Need for pipe trenches eliminated, 


because Wind-o-line is made to serve as supply and return piping for the Syncretizers 





Uenhbitt 
| Upgrades 


(at no increase in cost to you) 


: School Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
with new Hardtop Sunboard for Storage Cabinets 


—durable laminated plastic available in five attractive colors; 


i new Colors for Nesbitt Schoolroom Equipment 


\ —six beautiful new colors developed especially for classroom use; 


new and better Air Intake for use with Syncretizer 


—21,” thickness for prefabricated wall construction; 
high strength permits use in masonry walls. 








Write for further information or visit the 
Nesbitt booth at N.E.A. Regional Conventions 


Made and Sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc d also by American Blower Corporation 















































Glenbrook High School, Northbrook, lilinois 
Architects: Perkins & Will, Chicago, Ulinois 
Contractors: Jacobsen Brothers, Chicago, Illinois 
Windows: 708 Lupton Aluminum Master Projected 


Hedrich-Blessing photographs. 


Light by Nature through 
Windows by Lupton 


This new “‘glass’” school is a far cry 
from the “musty halls of learning’ of 
the past. Here, the classrooms are 
flooded with easy-on-the-eyes natural 
daylight . . . most of the “walls” 

are Lupton Aluminum Master 
Projected Windows. Ventilation is 
adaptable to the season through 
easy-to-operate ventilators. 


These long-lasting Lupton Master 
Windows are a boon to budgets. They 
never need painting . . . help cut 
maintenance costs to practically 
nothing. They always operate smoothly 
and easily, unhampered by clogging 
layers of paint. Scientifically designed, 
based on window knowledge gained 
by over 40 years experience, these 
windows are Lupton products from 
start to finish. Special aluminum 
alloys are extruded in the Lupton plant 
into section and frame members 
calculated for maximum strength and 
beauty. All manufacturing operations 
are rigidly controlled. Proof of 
dependability is the year after year, 
trouble-free service delivered by 
Lupton Metal Windows . . . some of 
them for over two generations. You'll 
build for the future when Lupton 
makes the windows, their worth has 
been time proven. Ask for the 
complete Lupton catalog. 





Member of the Steel 
Window Institute and 
Aluminum Windou 
Manufacturers Association 














le i> L— METAL WINDOWS 
\ 
LUPTON MASTER LUPTON CASEMENT LUPTON ALUMINUM LUPTON ALUMINUM 
ALUMINUM PROJECTED ALUMINUM OR STEEL AWNING WINDOW DOUBLE HUNG 
WINDOW WINDOW 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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ABOUT IT ENDURES 


Philip Sheridan Elementary School, Tonawanda, N.Y. Architects: F. J. and W. A. Kidd, Buffalo ---its resilience its beauty of grain 
eT pier ro _ its brightness its easy cleaning 


a4 


7 its tightness its easy re-surfacing 
its warmth its smoothness 
its dryness its dent-resistance 


That’s “‘the beauty of it!’’ As schoolmen the 
nation over know, a well-laid floor of Northern 
Hard Maple fights the scuffs and scars of genera- 
tions of young feet. Its cheerful, comfortable 
qualities endure through years of the punishment 
all school floors must take. From gymnasium to 
office, maple flooring’s bright, home-like tones 
and pleasant resilience help to put pupils and 
teachers at ease. 

Important, too, is the fact that a sturdy maple 
floor adds a big factor of strength, of rigidity, to 
the building structure ,.. something no mere 
floor covering contributes. 

Both MFMA-graded and inspected Northern 
Hard Maple flooring and its fine companion 
woods, MFMA Northern Beech and Birch, are 
readily and widely available in strip, block and 
pattern flooring. Specify them with confidence. 


General Contractors: John W. Cowper, Inc., Buffalo. Floors by Lamkin & Birtch Co., Buffalo 


See MAPLE FLOORING 

F MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Sweet's Suite 588, Pure Oil Bidg. 
Arch. (12J-MA) for spec- 35 East Wacker Drive 
ifications and full data. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Airliner No. 780-A 
Study Top Desk 


Airliner No. 2700 
Two-Pupil Table 


Griggs No. 1860 
Adjustable Tables 


Griggs No. 1000 
Folding Tables 








Airliner No. 750-L 
Lift Lid Table 


y | | 


GRIGGS SCHOOL SEATING 
Durability .... modern 


GREAT CHAIRS LIVE FOREVER 
GRIGGS SEATING LASTS! 
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Airliner No. 700 Desk 
with No. 740 Chair 


Griggs No. 1800 
General Purpose Table 


Skyliner No. 540 
Chair 


Griggs No. 1700 


= 
= S 
-| 


me 


Airliner No. 740 
Chair 


HAS EVERYTHING 








design ....comfort 






Select your school furniture from this fine Griggs seating. 
Select the style you need in the color you want... all 
this fine Griggs seating and other furniture available in 
beige, taupe, coral, sage green, or ocean blue metal 


finished to harmonize with the color scheme in your 
classrooms. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY BOX 630, BELTON, TEXAS 
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Keokuk Senior High School, Keokuk, lowa 
Architect: Perkins & Will, Chicago 

General Contractor: Lovejoy Construction Co. 

Acoustical Contractor: Acousti-Celotex Division, Perma-Stone, Des Moines, la. 


QUIET goes to school 
in Keokuk 


;..And another Iowa school scores in the battle Says John W. Conrad, Keokuk’s Superintendent of 
against noise, one of learning’s most annoying ob- Building and Grounds: “We have in our school sys- 
stacles. Today, thanks to Acousti-Celotex Sound tem eight buildings acoustically treated. Our first 
Conditioning, the Keokuk Senior High School en- application was made in 1947, the results of which 
joys an atmosphere of study-aiding quiet throughout. prompted our Board of Directors to approve acousti- 
Better Lighting, too!—Ably controlling the rever- cal treatment in our yearly plan of modernization.” 
berating spread of noise throughout the building, the Simplest Maintenance—Quickly installed, Acousti- 
Acousti-Celotex ceiling helped permit open corridor- Celotex Tile requires no special maintenance, provides 
classroom design illustrated, for valuable bi-lateral excellent sound absorption. Its beautiful surface can 
natural lighting to all rooms. be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly with no 
Low-Cost Solution—Many of Keokuk’s schools loss of sound-absorbing efficiency. Mail coupon 
are finding Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning the today for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart that 
economical answer to the noise problem. A sound- will bring you a free analysis of the noise and acous- 
absorbing ceiling of this famous cane fiber tile brings tical problems in your school, plus free booklet, 
quiet comfort to every school room where installed “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 


Acousn-(e.otex 


REGISTERED 





Mail This Coupon! -—-—-— 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-35 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 


and your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for 
Schools and Colleges.” 


a. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Name Title 
Address. 
Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S.La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. City Zone. State 
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INDIANA. Orchard Park Elementary School, 
Highland, Indiana. Architect: Bachman & Bert- 
ram, Hammond, Indiana. Contractor: John F. 
Rahn, Inc., East Chicago, Indiana. Joliet, Illinois. 


He'll tell you how easy it is to screen and clean 
Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows safely—and 
economically—from the inside, without ladders or 
scaffolds. He knows, too, that your school will save 
on maintenance. Every window member is steel — 
for strength. Sturdy hardware stays firmly attached. 
And if you specify Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing, 
you'll save additional thousands of dollars in paint- 
ing costs every few years. 


Create Ideal “‘Learning Atmosphere” 

These beautiful steel windows let in more daylight 
because the steel window 
members are rugged, yet 
slender. So you get more glass 
area and clear vision view per 
window opening. 


Electrifloor* 
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CNESTTA 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows e Metal Building Panels 


ILLINOIS. Lincoln Way High School, New 
Lenox, Illinois. Architect: Childs & Smith, Chica- 
go, Illinois. Contractor: Robert G, Regan Co., 





They give you better ventilation, too. Tilt-in 
vents bring in plenty of fresh air, without drafts 

. . Shed rain to the outside. Other vents project 
out to form weather-protective canopies over 
their openings. 

For further information, call your Fenestra Rep- 
resentative. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. Ask for your authoritative booklet, 
called Better Classroom Daylighting. Or write 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-3, 2256 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. a 


INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Roof Deck e Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 


Inc., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. toaSelle Junior College, 
Newton, Mass. Architect: J. Williams Beal Sons, 
Boston, Mass. Contractor: Park Construction Co. 
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Wakefield Lighting: 








Flexible as Your Classrooms 








is the title of a new 36-page booklet which will be of assistance to 
you when planning flexible classrooms, either new or remodeled. 


If the classroom is to be flexible then the light- 
ing that goes into it must be flexible too. With 
this thought in mind, Wakefield has prepared 


a booklet which covers the subject of classroom 
flexibility in all its phases, with suitable emphasis 
on the role of lighting. Subjects covered include: 


The Concept of the Total Luminous Environment 
Vision and Learning 

Adaptation 

Task Lighting Needs 

Hemispherical vs. Spherical Light Distribution 
Reference Centers 

Orientation 

Typical Flexible Classrooms 

Flexible Multi-Function Ceilings 

Types of Lighting Units 


The school administrator and architect will classroom flexibility. A copy of the booklet, 
find here many ideas that will stimulate their recently off the press, will be mailed promptly 
own thinking on the ever present subject of | upon receipt of a filled-in coupon. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY or WAKEFIELD LIGHTING LIMITED 
VERMILION, OHIO LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, WAKEFIELD LIGHTING: Flexible as Your Classrooms. 
NAME 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


TITLE 


ce ee ee ee EE ET 
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Why @a@ acoustical treatment to ceilings? 








... With this new structural panel it’s 6a lug he ty 


Here’s a ceiling with a “built-in silencer’! It’s 
formed of remarkable acoustical-structural, cellular 
steel, long-span Fenestra* Building Panels with an 
integral acoustically perforated steel ceiling surface. 
An efficient sound-deadening material is enveloped 
within the cells—no acoustical material need be 
“stuck on”—there’s nothing to come loose and fall 
down. And you don’t spend an extra penny for 
special labor for this acoustical treatment! 

This “package” unit acts as the ceiling and the 
joist and deck support for finished roof or—if your 
building has extra stories—a strong, sturdy sub- 
floor for rooms above. Fenestra Steel Panels are 
noncombustible, are durable for the life of the 





building and handsome enough for the finest build- 
ing. Maintenance washing or painting won't affect 
the acoustical efficiency. Little wonder there’s such 
tremendous economy in using these versatile 
Fenestra Building Panels! 

For complete details, call your Fenestra Repre- 
sentative. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write 
to Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-3, 
2256 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


Fenestra \ 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows + Metal Building Panels 
Electrifloor; +» Roof Deck » Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 





PANELS are laid over the rigid steel frame 
during course of erection, combining in 
one unit acoustical ceiling, joist and deck. 
Be sure to investigate before you plan 
your next building! Once your building 
is started, it’s too late! 
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MORE AND MORE schools are using this ANOTHER SCHOOL INSTALLATION in 


acoustical-structural material. Willard Ele- Trumbull Elementary School, Trumbull, 
mentary School, Willard, Mo., uses 20,000 Connecticut, uses 14,000 sq. ft. Architect: 
sq. ft. Architect: I. Dale Allmon, Spring- Lyons & Mather, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
field, Mo. Contractor: DeWitt Construc- Contractor: E. R. Smith, Inc., Stratford, 
tion Co., Springfield, Mo. Connecticut. 

















GARAGE & SHOPS 





ACADEMIC 














HIGH SCHOOL, CLAYTON, MO. 


Architects and Engineers 
WM. B. ITTNER, INC., St. Louis 


Heating Contractor 
Mc NAMARA EQUIPMENT CO. 


Clayton, Mo., suburb of St. Louis 
is justly proud of its new award 
winning High School which has 
been cited as “an outstanding 
example of contemporary, 
functional school architecture.” 


ACADEMIC BUILDING left, is 3 stories high 
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One of the students, teachers and 


taxpayers best friends 


...1t maintains comfortable, healthy temperatures in every room, each 


with its own independent control . . . prevents OVER-heating and insures 


utmost fuel economy ... users report dependable operation after 25 to 


50 years of low cost operating and maintenance service — 


Any of the six buildings here 
can be occupied at night 

hd olelehmme) ol a-Re bela dels elebas 
school plant. Covered 


walkways connect the buildings 


which being separated 
isolate noise from gym, band 
and shops. Water heaters and 
shower baths too, are Powers 
controlled also Whirlpool 
arm-leg bath in gym. 


You too can solve 

your Temperature Control 
problems with Powers 
...one dependable source, 
one responsibility. 

Consult Powers on all 
temperature control problems. 
Our more than 60 years 

of experience will save time 
and help you get 

the right control for 

your requirements. 


(c21) 


Photos: Mizuki 





POWERS 


La 


FLOWRITE 
Diaphragm Valve 


accurate control. 


Powers PACKLESS Control Valves — one of 
the many superior features of a Powers 
Temperature Control System. Their duo-seal 
construction reduces valve stem friction, 
eliminates packing maintenance and leak- 
age of water or steam and gives smooth 


Time tested and proven dependable 


Temperature Control 


INSTALLED IN THE CLAYTON, MO., NEW CAMPUS TYPE HIGH SCHOOL 


English Literature 





Above: Powers LIMITEM Low Limit 
Thermostat. A precision instrument 
for accurate control of Unit Venti- 
lator discharge temperatures. 





POWERSTROKE 
Damper Operator 


dompers. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


Established in 1891 * Over 60 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 















Powers Room Thermo- 
stat is truly gradual act- 
ing and gives smooth 
control of valves and 





Samsonite 















ANOTHER LEADING MANUFACTURER OF 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


chooses 
st.Regis Panelyte! 


HE work-surfaces in the new Samsonite 
classroom furniture are of beautiful St. 
Regis Panelyte. They are the answer to the 
crying need for durability, for low upkeep. 


This durable surface gives desk tops and 
table tops their color, design and practica- 
bility. It lasts as long as the furniture itself. 
It retains its original color and pattern. Best 
of all, it resists all kinds of wear . . . scratch- 
ing, scuffing, splashing, staining. 


For an outstanding contribution to func- 
tional classroom furniture, St. Regis pays 
tribute to Samsonite and to the eminent 
designer, Russel Wright. 


You can learn more about this superior 
material, St. Regis Panelyte, by mailing the 
coupon below. 





ANELYTE St. Regis Paper Company 


ATTN: SCHOOL DEPT. 
Sales Subsidiary: St. Regis Sales Corporation 








. . A 
Locked - nM lovelintt4.  —Panelyte Division, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
s Please send me complete information and sample chips of 
= _- St. Regis Panelyte as used on desk tops, wainscoting, stai 
- ot. Negis Panelyte as: used on desk tops, wainscoting, stair 
= risers, cafeteria counters, laboratory tables. 
a 7 
St. Regis Panelyte is a high-pressure - PM Soviet in snout ee een e ro bce ak coe sonenebeceeuens 
laminate surface, almost indestructible in normal use. — 
In a wide range of colors, patterns and . GOOG: sheers reesnnweaeraksauecd cathe cauawts Santee pen sss.o0%eae« 
wood grains. Heat, stain and wear-resistant. 4 
Write today for the full story and sample chip. . City and State 
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ANNOUNGING 


a new concept in color... 


a new dimension in design 









The Mobile Samsonite Open Front 
Desk gives maximum storage space! 
Forms related unit with matching 

Pivot-Back chair. 





The bright magic of 


...only with Samsonite 
Classroom Furniture 





This new classroom furniture 
makes attention less tiring, 
learning more fun! 


Samsonite combines creative imagination with scientific 
analysis and survey testing in 30 states...creates the most 
modern classroom furniture in the world! 





290 square inches of 
writing surface! New 
Samsonite Tablet Desk 
Chair plays multiple 











meeting rooms, 
unchroom. 








IN COMFORT... 


all dimensions and contours em- 
body gently flowing lines in back 
and seats, to promote proper pos- 
ture, and insure maximum class- 
room attention. Desk and chair 
combinations come in nine pos- 
ture-perfect sizes for every grade 
and for every school. 


IN MOBILITY... 


Samsonite’s modern design allows 
the instructor to create exciting, 
informal layouts or conventional 
rectilinear arrangements... move 
units from room to room without 
conflict in color or contour. 


IN DURABILITY... 


new features like aluminum spats 
on legs, evidence Samsonite’s insis- 
tence on furniture that’s “strongest 
...lasts longest”...maximum econ- 
omy for burdened school budgets. 


A new note in schoolroom 
furniture, Samsonite’s Circular 
Table lends an informal, 
non-institutional look to the 
classroom. 


i 
















Samsonite’s four colors were 
carefully selected to blend or 
contrast effectively with 
classroom colors nationally in 
use...to mix-match harmo- 
niously among themselves, in 
pairs, or in other combina- 
tions. Look at the bright pos- 
t sibilities the new selection 






For all group 
activities, 
Samsonite’s colorful 


} Activity Table with 
three book boxes. 

} (Also available with 

six boxes.) 














Newness 
of line, 
brilliance 
of color, 
keynote Samsonite’s 
4 new Teacher’s Desk. 
Maximum work and 
storage space! 























New Samsonite Trapezoid 
Table adapts in groups to 


school activities. 


TURQUOISE 


A new, sparkling Grey Anew “freshened” Brown A friendly Green-Blue A lively yet subdued Red, 
tone blends with every avoids usual drabness of 


introduces exciting class- refreshing in any room. 
gives you. color scheme. 


room color interest. 






Samsonite’s Unit 
Chair! Available 
with Samsonite’s 
new swivel back. 























TERRA COTTA 


Samsonite 
Student Desk 
can also serve 
as table. 
Several can 
be pushed 
together for 
group 
projects. 























endless combinations for varied 


body movement! 


Plenty of leg 
room and 
storage space! 
The 
Samsonite 
Shelf Desk 







rings 
modern color, 
graceful lines 
to the 
classroom. 














New construction advances for a bright new age in classrooms 





MONEY SAVING DURABILITY 


wei 



































Tubular steel frame Reoller- er Tick Resistance welded Electrostatically- ‘ Plastic back wt. Never | 
to com: Joints. Metal joints posited ename on he - needs refinis Stee! 
lightweight mo- made in specially Ponderized metal. Ab- joints are bond- of continuous reinforcement 6 ate in- 
bility with extreme designed ma- tg boca reg ed with water iengths of steel. Cantilever dis- sures perfect distribution 
strength. bm ag and chines. Welds are el cov ie e. Non- resistant urea tributes all stresses evenly. of stresses. 
as strong as frame rt ghly | re- resin 4 
pe! Payoh itself. sis tant t fo : rasion cured under heat 
minum spats. and ch and pressure. 









FULL CLASSROOM SILENCE 


-Pol- WNo-siam lids. Rugged friction hinges 


s 

i glides prevent slamming. Countersunk pong ng See tuarantees 

cushioned in rubber grommets eliminate ai! possibility of complete pivot 
iminate distract- noise. ” — 





MISCHIEF PROOF 


Self-locking fasteners can't Roller on desk lid are 
be | leseened hm = Eas knives countersunk, cannot be pried 
or even loose. 
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Tapered aluminum Clean out holes Flanged, beaded and beveled Curved edges one ee eee ae ee racks and Easy stackin 
spats camouflage in desks and ee - edges simplify —, on pencil No seams, joints or rough Shape of cha r 
scuffs and mop- post boxes pre- dust accu- rhe for thorough pone to collect dust or hamper teas compatible 
marks. dust accu- cleaning in a jiffy. jeaning. ith shape and size 
mulation, save of seats. Chairs 
time in cleaning. may be stacked 


securely four high. 








Makers of the famous Samsonite folding tables Corpicc specitenions on new Samsonite Claenoom Fernitue, 


: : oe as fully " ilusteated in color. Write to Shwa Bros., Classroo: 
and chairs for every institutional use Peccinine Mists, tenis TO. Wich des & copy ana ioc ane 
name of your nearest distributor. 


Samsonite ...the Classroom Furniture that’s 


STRONGEST...LASTS LONGEST! 
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Those Quiet Influences — 
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Wun st hal 


1955 


Community Power Structure and 


School Board Membership 


KEITH GOLDHAMMER 


Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Central Forks is a small community lo- 
cated near the heart of a great river valley. 
It is the center of a prosperous agricul- 
tural economy, and it is affected by the 
vast lumbering activities that take place 
within its area of influence. In the score of 
years between 1930 and 1950, the town 
population increased from about 900 to 
1500, but this rate of growth was strikingly 
slow in comparison with that of neighbor- 
ing cities and the general county popula- 
tions which surrounded it. The community 
was settled during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and many of the fam- 
ilies that are socially and economically 
affluent in the community today date back 
to the early pioneers who crossed the plains 
and homesteaded in this fertile valley.? 

Needless to say, some stable values have 
developed among the well-integrated res- 
idents of the community. The people have 
a basically conservative approach toward 
the solution of their problems. A govern- 
ment drainage project was discouraged 
(even though there is a serious flood prob- 
lem in one locality) because the residents 
thought that eventually they could solve 
their own problem in their own way, and 


‘The research for this paper was a part of the 
Community Study Project of the Pacific Northwest 
C.P.E.A. at the University of Oregon. Co-workers in 
the project were: Dr. Donald Tope, director of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional C.P.E.A.; Dr. Vincent 
Ostrom, associate director; Dr. John Foskett, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Dr. Robert Agger, now of the 
University of North Carolina; and Professor T. M. 
Cantrell, now of Arkansas State Teacher’s College. The 
writer is personally responsible for the accuracy of 
the data and the conclusions. This phase of the 
study was under the supervision of Dr. Paul B. 
Jacobson, dean, School of Education, University of 
Oregon. 
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they would not have to be subject to con- 
trol from Washington. A plywood mill was 
encouraged to locate in the community be- 
cause plywood workers usually exemplify 
middle-class aspirations and morality. But 
a sawmill which would have brought a 
larger payroll was discouraged because it 
was deemed likely to bring into the com- 
munity a class of workers whom the stable 
residents considered as less desirable neigh- 
bors. As one city official said, the people 
liked their community the way it was and 
wanted to keep it that way. He said that 
they didn’t care if one traveled down the 
main street at 40 miles an hour, so long as 
he didn’t violate anyone’s privacy, other- 
wise disturb the peace, or molest the 
women of the community. 

Democracy, in this community, centered 
about the city government and the school 
district. Sometimes dissident voices from 
the community were heard in county gov- 
ernmental affairs, but the residents of this 
community recognized that they were a 
very uninfluential part of the county and 
their views would never be adequately rec- 
ognized beyond the confines of their two 
local governmental agencies. The school dis- 
trict, in particular, represented a large gov- 
ernmental business, and with the growth 
in enrollment, serious problems of provid- 
ing the necessary capital improvements 
and instructional personnel and materials 
arose. 


Board Members Drafted 


It was a part of the myth of being a 
board member of this community to let it 
be known that one did not want to be on 
the board, but since someone had “drafted” 
him, he was willing to assume this respon- 


sibility. Few, if any, admitted that they 
had much of an “ax to grind.” One usually 
didn’t “run” for the office, but there may 
have been a campaign put on by his friends 
and supporters who were looking for the 
individual to accomplish certain specific 
things. 

The commonest way, it appears, for one 
to become a board member was for a 
friend to come to him prior to election and 
tell him that there was something wrong 
and he was the man who could straighten 
things out. The individual usually became 
coy at this overture. He said that he 
didn’t have time for the service, and, be- 
sides, someone else could do the job better 
than he. But his friends urged, and he 
finally accepted the nomination, announc- 
ing, however, that he wouldn’t vote for 
himself if anyone else was proposed. Oc- 
casionally there was a contest, but usually 
only one name appeared on the ballot. 
Once an individual became a member of 
the board he tended to serve several terms. 

Of the five board members at the time 
of the present study, one said that he did 
not want to serve, but was persuaded to 
fill a vacancy by the two remaining board 
members. His acceptance, he stated, was 
due to the urging of his wife. One of the 
board members who asked him to accept 
the appointment said that he wanted him 
to serve because he was a good friend of 
his and looked at school and community 
matters in the same fashion. He had had 
two votes against him on the board, and 
now he thought that he would have some 
support for the things that he wanted to 
put across. The man who urged this ap- 
pointment was a member of the power 
clique of the community and the business 
associate of the individual who presumably 
was the central figure of the clique. The 
new member was characterized as “of the 
clique rather than in it.” For various rea- 
sons, he maintained his independence of 
the clique and of any other formal or in- 
formal group which sought to influence 
public policy, although his business inter- 
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ests and political inclinations made him a 
“natural” for helping to maintain stable 
community policies in school affairs. At all 
times, he was a force for stability and 
interpreted board policies in the light of 
the conservative and economy-minded busi- 
ness group of the community. 


To Help and to Hinder 


A second man was approached by the 
chairman of the elementary school board 
when the district had attained the size nec- 
essary for first-class status and the number 
of members of the board was increased. He 
claimed that he was nominated so that the 
newly consolidated rural areas would be 
represented. He accepted reluctantly, but 
served his term conscientiously. Later, after 
the consolidation, the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools came to see him and 
asked him to accept the nomination for 
another term. The assistant superintendent 
told him that a church group in town was 
organizing to run candidates so that dancing 
would be eliminated from the high school, 
and the school staff had proposed his name 
to make sure that the church candidates 
were defeated. When his term again ex- 
pired, he again wanted to drop off the 
board, but a part of at least one session 
of the school board was used to convince 
him that he should again be a candidate. 
He was elected without opposition. 

The third man said that he had been 
nominated originally by a relative and an- 
other neighbor in order to see that his par- 
ticular area of the district was represented. 
He was very much interested in school 
affairs, had served on his local rural board 
prior to its consolidation with Central 
Forks, and felt that he could help to see 
that every child in the district secured an 
equal educational opportunity, regardless of 
the area from which he came. 

A fourth man had been an original mem- 
ber of the union high school board and had 
served until a year prior to the unification 
of all the districts comprising the union 
high school area. At the time the union 
high school was organized, the most in- 
fluential man in the community and another 
member of his clique came to see him and 
urged his candidacy. He accepted reluc- 
tantly, and he was always proposed again 
by some member of the board or by the 
board as a group when it was time for his 
re-election. His last re-election came at a 
time when considerable turmoil existed 
within the school district as a result of 
recent consolidations and seemingly, too, 
as a result of the power clique’s efforts to 
regain control of the board after having 
lost its dominance through failure ade- 
quately to select members in the immedi- 
ately preceeding elections. This member 
was one of the important constituents of 
the central power clique, and he was par- 
ticularly influential in the rural area. He 
was frank to admit that he found school 
problems fascinating, and every time his 
term expired he saw enough unfinished 
business on hand that he felt he could 
make a contribution by continuing on the 
board. 

The fifth member became interested in 
the schools and their problems during the 
period following the consolidations. Some 
of his fellow churchmen and the editor of 
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the local newspaper came to his house to 
discuss his candidacy. He agreed to run in 
order to see if he could help straighten 
out the “mess.” He was also interested in 
seeing if something could be done to de- 
crease the amount of un-Christian teach- 
ings and activities in which members of 
his group felt the schools were engaged. 


Pattern of Long Duration 


The statements of the former board 
members coincide with the patterns de- 
scribed above. Sometimes businessmen in 
the community proposed names of outlying 
residents in order to show that Central 





Forks wanted to give the rural areas a 
voice in school matters. Sometimes school 
administrators asked individuals to run be- 
cause of various types of school politics. 
Usually, however, the board as a whole 
continued to propose the re-election of the 
incumbent, and generally he was unopposed. 

One individual told the writer that the 
members of the present board were, save 
for one man, “hand-picked.” This was gen- 
erally the case, and it was also true that 
the most influential individuals in the com- 
munity had a share in the making of the 
selections. The central influence or power 
group was very much concerned for the 
future of board membership. The various 
members pointed out that the older men 
had served their terms and wanted to re- 
tire and there was not a sufficient number 
of capable younger men in the community 
who could be relied upon to do the job as 
they felt it should be done. One person 
who was closely oriented to the power 
group said that the present board members 
represented the same sort of people, and 
if antagonistic interests secured positions 
on the board, its harmonious functioning 
might again be disturbed. 

It is likely that in a larger community 
the power factors would be primarily con- 
cerned with more important aspects of 
political and economic life than service as 
members of the school board. Hunter found 
that none of the upper power personnel of 
Regional City served on the school board 
or were engaged in educational policy- 
determination per se. This function was 
definitely left to the “lower limits power 
personnel” and their satellites.2 But in a 
community as small as Central Forks, pol- 
icy making for the schools is one of the 
major concerns, and along with determining 
policies for other local government, it is 





Hunter, Floyd, Community Power Structure 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1953), p. 96 






one of the last vestiges of “grass-roots” 
democracy. Consequently, some of the 
members who were closely associated with 
the power clique of this community as- 
sumed direct responsibility for school 
board membership. 


A Member in Conflict 


One member of the board was in direct 
conflict with the central power factors on 
the board, and this probably extended on 
into his other relationships within the 
community. He was acceptable to the 
power factors at one time, but because of 
his vigorous stand in opposition to some of 
their policies, he lost their support. One 
of the members of the central clique said 
that he was as good as no member at all 
on the board. 

Two members seem to have been ac- 
cepted by the people of influence in the 
community, although they were not di- 
rectly associated with the power group in 
either their social or other community ac- 
tivities. One of these was not picked by 
the group, and there is evidence to suggest 
that they opposed his candidacy. But his 
basic conservatism kept him in line with 
their policies. He sometimes secured advice 
from the most influential man in the com- 
munity, and he generally accepted the 
leadership of the two individuals on the 
board who were close to the power struc- 
ture. 

Several conclusions appear to be possible 
from the data secured in this study: 


Self-Perpetuating Group 


1. It is apparent that to a considerable 
degree the school board of this community 
is a self-perpetuating group. In periods of 
stable school-community relationships, the 
only candidates appear to have been those 
individuals recommended by the school 
board, and these, usually, were the in- 
cumbents whose terms were about to ex- 
pire. In periods of stress, however, a 
considerable amount of concern for the 
election of school board members was ev- 
idenced. For a recent election, there were 
11 candidates. Under the consolidation law, 
a reorganization of the existing school 
board was necessary, and all except one of 
the incumbents were defeated. Four of the 
elected board members, in this instance, 
were individuals either proposed by or 
acceptable to the power structure. It would 
appear that the degree to which the board 
is a self-perpetuating governmental entity 
is a variable of (a) the acceptability of 
candidates to the dominant power struc- 
ture, (b) the general apathy of the elec- 
torate to school board politics, and (c) the 
strength of the power structure to con- 
front challenges to its supremacy. 

2. Although every school board member 
in this particular case averred that he was 
beholden to no group within the com- 
munity, it was almost invariably true that 
his selection was the result of group action 
in his behalf. Each candidate was hand- 
picked by some group, either formally or 
informally constituted, which looked for 
the candidate to achieve certain specific 
ends through his school board membership. 

3. In many instances the school board 
candidate represented the power aspira- 
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tions of some particular group within the 
community. Hence, a church group wanted 
to control certain school policies; conse- 
quently, it endeavored to secure the elec- 
tion of its members to school board posi- 
tions. Similarly, groups in rural areas and 
business interests within the community 
sought to control school policies through 
the election of dedicated members of their 
groups. Lively contests for positions en- 
sued (although on rare occasions) when 
groups felt that they were not adequately 
represented and when they felt that school 
policies were inimical to their interests. 


Limited Contacts Noted 


4. For the most part, school board mem- 
bers represented men of substance in the 
community. Length of residence, relative 
economic security, acceptance of the values 


Recurring Annually — 





School Budget Preparation and Control 


and moral codes of the community — all 
were important qualifications for school 
board candidates. 

5. Although school board members felt 
that they represented the “community,” 
a careful examination of their contacts and 
perspectives leads to the conclusion that 
they represented only narrow segments of 
the community. It should be recognized 
that it is impossible to reflect a “com- 
munity-mind,” for the community is com- 
posed of many groups with different and 
sometimes conflicting interests. School 
board members had very limited contacts 
within the community, being anchored in 
the interests, values, and perspectives of 
groups in which their own social concepts, 
orientations, and objectives provided a 
common acceptance. For the most part 
minority groups failed to achieve con- 
sistent representation, and their interests 























were frequently looked upon either as hos- 
tile or unimportant. 

6. It would appear as though the school 
administrator needs to develop a consistent 
perspective of power or leadership func- 
tions within the community. Leadership is 
essential for the crystallization of policies 
and objectives, and once leadership medi- 
ates this crystallization, it becomes a power 
factor in community life. The area in which 
it will determine policies for the com- 
munity will probably gradually extend itself 
far beyond the original basis upon which 
it achieved its status. The American gen- 
erally assumes that power operates 
“through fair means or foul,” but the 
power that is utilized in a community like 
Central Forks need not necessarily be 
arbitrary or abusive. It may be little more 
than the catalyst through which public 
values are defined. 


SCOVEL S. MAYO 


Assistant Superintendent 
Sequoia Union High School District 
Redwood City, Calif. 











Also, the continued expansion upward and outward of in- 
struction offered, the increased attendance at the upper and 
more expensive levels, the ever increasing demands made on 
the schools, the extension and increase in costs for all forms 
of government, our methods of taxation on real and personal 
property, the changes in price levels and decrease in the 
purchasing power of money, all force attention to the prob- 


The several factors affecting school costs, which began to lems of finance. 


appear soon after our entry into World War II are still with 
us, some to a greater degree than ever before. Of these, our 
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Figure 2. The Budget — Preparation and Calendar 
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Figure 3. Requisitioning and Purchasing 


As we are compelled to give greater consideration to school 
finance, the perplexing problems of budget making, adminis- 
tration, and control assume a prominent place. Greater 
application of fundamental business principles and the estab- 
lishment of definite procedures, well understood by staff mem- 
bers, should do much to increase effectiveness and efficient 
operation and to release administrative time for other edu- 
cational activities. 

A description of budget-making procedures and certain 
phases of its control, which have been found to be effective 
in a union high school district, with three high schools, a total 
enrollment in grades 9 to 12 of 5000 pupils, and a certificated 
staff of 240 may contribute ideas applicable to more effective 
planning and administering in this area of school finance. 

The administrators of this school district have accepted in 
practice as well as in theory the principle that budgeting 
and accounting are of great concern not only to the principal 
and administrative staff but also to the teaching staff of each 
component school. While it is recognized that these activities 
are directly under the control of the superintendent, wide 
participation by all staff members is encouraged. Staff mem- 
bers are not only aware of budget structure but are active in 
its operation and control. 


I. Budget Preparation 


The staff does not regard the budget as a niysterious and 
highly intricate instrument of finance but considers it “a 
complete financial plan for a definite period, based upon care- 
ful estimates of expenditures to be made and of probable 
income.” 

The budget cycle, in its simplest form consists of three 
processes: (1) preparation, (2) adoption, and (3) adminis- 
tration. The procedures described in Part I of this paper deal 
ptimarily with the first of these, and are accomplished by 
(1) collecting, recording, and classifying information, (2) 
preparing the estimates, (3) examining and careful weighing 
of estimates, (4) formulating and drafting of the tentative 
budget, and (5) reviewing and revising the recommendations. 
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A Beetles Rained of Didnt 


TABLE I. Allocations to Budget Classifications on the Basis 
of Established Percentages 








Established Amounts 

Classification Percentages Per Pupil 

1 Administration 3.15 $ 14.00 
2a__—— Salaries certificated 65.5 291.00 
2b Salaries noncertificated 3.0 13.50 
2c Supplies 4.95 22.00 
3 Auxiliary services 2.2 10.00 
4 Operation 18:7 52.00 
5 Maintenance 4.3 19.00 
6 Fixed charges 2.5 11.00 
7 Transportation aa 12.00 
$444.50 





The first four steps are the primary responsibility of the 
building principal, his department heads, and his staff mem- 
bers. The district administration enters into the cycle at Step 
5, Review and Revision. 

Necessary and helpful budget information is derived from 
a survey of all the data related to costs. These include stu- 
dent enrollments; certificated and noncertificated staff pay- 
roll; the curriculum and its relation to plant facilities and 
staff; and maintenance, operation, and repair of plant, 
grounds, and equipment. Other related data embrace the 
areas of supplies, textbooks, and other instructional materials, 
as well as auxiliary and supplementary services, transporta- 
tion of pupils, and debt services. 

Before the preparation of the tentative budget each prin- 
cipal has in his possession complete information relating to 
projected enrollments for the following year and anticipated 
subject enrollments. These data are secured from the October 
enrollment reports of each of the feeder elementary schools 
within the district. Definite numbers are obtained, before the 
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Figure 4. Paying and Accounting 
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final adoption of the budget, from actual enrollments, since 
all pupils are enrolled by subjects and grades for the follow- 
ing year during the last half of the second semester. 

In addition, each principal has available for comparisons 
actual expenditures by classifications for the previous year, 
the present budget, and an analysis of the budget which pro- 
vides him and his staff with essential guides. 

A summary of these guides is presented in Table I. 

Step 5, Review and Revision, is made more effective by 
applying the data in Table I to the tentative budget as sub- 
mitted by each building principal. These data are used, not 
to establish absolute amounts in any of the budget classifica- 
‘tions but to furnish guides and bases for comparisons. A 
reasonable degree of conformity is expected in the amounts 
asked per pupil unit. Where variations occur, justifiable rea- 
sons must be presented before a recommendation for board 
approval is made. 

Certain fundamental principles are recognized in these com- 
parisons; the type of educational program offered affects the 
costs — industrial arts — many electives in the fields of art 
and music — academic only, and others. Also, costs do not 
vary in direct relationship to enrollment variations. Plant 
design, especially in terms of productive area, is also a factor. 

As soon as an accurate estimate of the current-year total 
average daily attendance can be made, estimates of income 
for the following year are computed. School districts in Cali- 
fornia, as elsewhere, are required to classify income applicable 
to the General Fund, and other special funds, on the basis of 
a definite classification plan. This plan includes: federal sub- 
ventions; federal-state vocational apportionments; state ap- 
portionments and allowances for A.D.A. for current growth, 
for transportation, and for excess costs — physically handi- 
capped. Also included are county subventions, city taxes, 
school district taxes, tuition, sale of bonds, other income, and 
transfers. 


Friendly Help as — 





Using the data available, and backing each request for ex- 
penditures by detailed information, each principal prepares 
and submits the tentative budget for the individual school, 
early in the second semester. The detailed information re- 
quired consists of complete listings of all items, with num- 
bers, descriptions, estimated costs, extensions, and totals. 

The district administrative officers, assigned to the job, 
carefully review the tentative budget, and when changes are 
to be made, discuss with the principal the proposed revisions. 
When the budgets have been carefully reviewed and revised 
and when it is determined that the probable income will equal 
or exceed the budget totals, the completed document is sub- 
mitted to the board of school trustees for review and final 
adoption. 


II. Financial Organization and Budget Administration 


This District is administered under the concept that finance 
should be the servant and not the master of education. The 
chief educational executive does not delegate control over 
financial decisions of executive nature because it is felt that 
finance should be properly subordinated to the instructional 
program. It is an important staff activity and is one of the 
first subdivisions of executive authority. As shown by Figure 
1, the finance specialist is the assistant superintendent of 
schools of the district. His relationship to the principals and 
other administrative personnel is supervisory. He is em- 
powered to administer the budget according to specific pro- 
cedures. 

One of the essential steps in budget control is the delinea- 
tion of these procedures so that all the staff members involved 
will understand and appreciate the problems and each will 
have a clear understanding of the over-all operation, as well 
as of his individual duties and obligations. The flow charts 
and descriptions, Figures 2, 3, and 4, give a step by step 
picture of the budget processes. 


SUCCESS INSURANCE for New Teachers 


J. HARVEY SHUE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Livingston, N. J. 


The Master Teacher 


Orientation eradicates the dangers. How 
does it do this? Orientation welcomes the 
electee into the warm, friendly, co-opera- 
tive atmosphere of the school and class 


“L began my career with an assurance 
and confidence I could not have felt if I 
had not participated in the orientation 
program last May. I know it has made me 
a better teacher.” This remark came from 
a young woman who was excused from her 
college classes last spring to spend a week 
in the Livingston, N. J., school system for 
an introduction to the teaching job she 
was to undertake in September. 

Similar statements have been heard from 
other teachers in Livingston, for every 
new electee in the school system is exposed 
to orientation prior to the opening of 
school. 

The program, an original one, was in- 
stituted two years ago as a result of at- 
tempts to devise more effective methods of 
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supervision for new teachers and to insure 
their immediate success. 

The schoolroom holds many pitfalls for 
the novice, even if she did get an “A” on 
her college report for practice teaching 
and a superior rating in “personality char- 
acteristics.” Her ability is strongly tested 
that first day when, alone, she faces thirty 
or more wriggly, eager, mischievous, won- 
derful children. Not only the first day, but 
the first few weeks, may find her still 
struggling to master the situation. 

She may become discouraged and even 
fail because she lacks confidence; she does 
not know exactly what to do; she is not 
acquainted with her pupils; she knows 
nothing about the community and its prob- 
lems; and she is not familiar with the 
school nor its policies. 


she has been assigned to teach, for one 
week during the month prior to the closing 
of the school term. 

During that time she teaches under the 
supervision of a master teacher of a grade 
or subject which the administration feels 
will be most helpful to her. While she is 
serving as a practice teacher, she becomes 
familiar with the administrative organiza- 
tion, school policies, courses of study, les- 
son planning, and duties outside the class- 
room. With the help of her teacher 
supervisor she writes her lesson plans for 
the first week of school. 

The master teacher exposes her to the 
problems common to the age group of her 
class. She is encouraged to study the 
achievement, aptitude, and health records 
of her prospective pupils. Consultations 
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The Onteora Central School Board, Boiceville, New York 
Seated around the table from left to right are: Mrs. Edna Bishop, West Skokan; Leonard 





Ford, Shandaken; Justus North, Skokan; Principal John H. Moehle, 


Lauren R. Peters, Sr., Lake Hill. 


hoenicia; Philip Gordon, 
Phoenicia; Miss Patricia M. Zelie, secretary, Wittenberg; Fred D. Cure, Pine 


Ostrander, Willow; Mrs. Marie Kleine, Shady; and John Haggerty, Ashokan. Not present was 


ill; Harry 





with special teachers and school agencies 
afford her an insight into the guidance 
facilities available to supplement her work. 

She is invited to attend faculty meetings, 
committee meetings, P.T.A. meetings, and 
social functions which are held during the 
week of apprenticeship. In conferences with 
the principal and through the medium of 
visitation, the electee learns something 
about the community and its problems. 
Consequently she becomes increasingly 
aware of the part she can play through 
good public relations and participation in 
its affairs. 

Before returning to college, she receives 
a copy of “A Primer for Teachers,” a 
handbook for beginning teachers, written 
by the assistant superintendent; the Fac- 
ulty Bulletin Book, which contains the in- 
formation issued from the superintendent’s 
office during the year; and a copy of “Liv- 
ingston Schools,” the superintendent’s an- 
nual report which he edits and publishes 
aS a newspaper for distribution to the 
townspeople. 


Additional Helps 


A place for the teacher to live during 
this orientation week is furnished if she 
lives beyond commuting distance, and 
further assistance is given in helping her 
find a place to live in the fall. 

Every effort is made to give the appren- 
tice sufficient information and experience 
so that she will start the first day of 
school in the fall with the air and poise 
of a veteran. As a result, gone is that 
“What will I do the first day?” feeling 
that has haunted teachers throughout the 
years. She is not only prepared for her 
first day’s experiences, but she also has 
had a chance to prepare plans for the days 
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ahead, confident of her power to inspire 
and teach those wriggly boys and girls. 

Orientation does not end here. When the 
September electee returns to take her place 
in the faculty ranks as a full fledged 
teacher, she is not forgotten. The faculty 
and principal continue their friendly efforts 
to make her feel “at home.” She is in- 
cluded in professional and social plans and 
is introduced to the community and its 
groups. 

For her benefit, a series of inter-service 
training meetings are scheduled. The super- 
intendent, principals, teachers, and some- 
times parents participate. These meetings 
feature discussions and workshop problems 
pertinent to the teachers’ needs. 

A few of the subjects studied are — Re- 
viewing the Reading Program — Our Help- 
ing and Special Teachers’ Role in the 
School Program — Planning for Parent- 
Teachers Conferences— Planning for 
American Education Week—Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids— Classroom Manage- 
ment and Guidance and Its Possibilities 


Supervision During Year 


Besides the service training, regular 
faculty meetings and special meetings for 
new teachers only are held. Additional 
supervision continues throughout the year 
as the new recruit slowly but surely joins 
the ranks of good teachers. 

Local school authorities and college 
heads who have co-operated in making the 
orientation program possible unanimously 
place the stamp of approval on the plan. 
They feel its widespread use would be a 
great saving of teacher power for education 
and an Educational Insurance Policy for 
success. 





ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
MONTH PROGRAM 


In the Hillsborough County, Fla., schools 
about one eighth of the instructional per- 
sonnel is given an additional six weeks’ pe- 
riod of employment during the eleventh and 
twelfth months of the year to conduct a pro- 
gram of recreation and creative learning. 
County Supt. J. Crockett Farnell, Tampa, 
explains that the selected teachers have dem- 
onstrated aptitudes for some phases of this 
work and are assigned to the designated 
school centers. These include about one third 
of the schools of the county and are spaced 
to afford equitable geographic distribution 
Attendance is voluntary, which means that 
to be successful, the program must have 
considerable drawing and holding power of 
itself. 

Each center is assigned from one to six 
people, with three as the most common num- 
ber. Frequently, one will be competent in 
sports and games, or dramatics; another in 
music or art; and a third whose chief interest 
is homemaking and possibly crafts. Action is 
the cardinal characteristic of these learning 
situations in which children may come and 
go, choosing here and there, according to in- 
dividual tastes and temperaments. 

Swimming and day camping are procided 
under special personnel who devote their en- 
tire time during the six weeks’ period to the 
six pools and one camp site. School buses, 
operated on established schedules, transport 
the childrén to and from the school centers 
Each year, some 6000 children are taught to 
swim, this being a significant achievement in 
the interests of water safety. 

Under skillful teachers, the project has 
avoided the pitfall of becoming merely a play 
program to while away the children’s time 
Careful planning by the staff, under the di- 
rectors of the Supervisor of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation has resulted in 
integrated learning in almost all subject areas 
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Difficult but Satisfying — 





The President of the Board — A Job! 


BEN MILLER 


President, Board of Education 
Central School District No. 2 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


Are you a tightrope walker? or a jug- 
gler? Can you do perilous feats of bal- 
ance? No? — Then your task of becoming 
a successful school board president will be 
difficult. If these abilities aren’t prerequi- 
sites, they certainly are helpful. 

Getting the results the community ex- 
pects from the teaching staff, the admin- 
istrators and the board of education, and 
at the same time maintaining harmony, co- 
operation, and morale is a juggling feat of 
no mean proportion. Having nine men of 
varied backgrounds, with individual con- 
cepts of their work as board members, 
function smoothly, argue calmly, and agree 
amicably — all that requires a keen sense 
of balance. This means shifting one’s 
weight in many directions to keep the ship 
on an even keel. Treading that precarious 
line between teaching staff and adminis- 
trators, administrators and board, board 
and school personnel, and between each of 
these and the community critics makes 
tightrope walking a cinch. 

Of course, a board president must feel 
keenly and deeply about his work, if, like 
a prizefighter, he is to take punishment 
when the going gets rough — which could 
be most of the time. Throw in a $3,200,- 
000 building program and you’re all set! 
It could add up to an adventure story that 
would put the dangers of a Ulysses or Pearl 
White to shame. Boards of education, like 
the individuals comprising them, differ 
greatly. Like the times we live in, boards 
of education today are prone to erupt un- 
expectedly. Our days don’t seem as smooth 
flowing and as harmonious as were the 
days of the barber shop quartet 


Dignified Meetings 


To some extent the task of a board 
president is simplified if his board meet- 
ings are orderly and dignified, as befits a 
board of education. This is a must for 
efficiency and results—and I might add, 
for the necessary mutual respect of presi- 
dent and members for one another. To 
attain and maintain such an atmosphere, 
a good strong gavel and a good strong arm 
are a great help. If need be, use your gavel 
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often and forcefully. Its need will disap- 
pear as time goes on. Be diplomatic but 
firm. This applies to visitors and petitioners 
as well. Permit no unduly loud voices; no 
interruptions of the person having the 
floor; no private conversations or discus- 
sions around the board table. When one 
board member walks to the other end of 
the table for a whispered conference with 
another member, request that they hold 
this téte-A-téte just outside the meeting 
room. Distractions of this nature are too 
disturbing. 

Keep the discussions to the point of busi- 
ness before the board — digression creeps 
in so easily and is so wasteful of time. As 
chairman, speak last and least. Permit a 
minimum of criticism of your administra- 
tors or teaching staff at open meetings. 
Save that for an executive session. Almost 
any discussions of individual members of 
school personnel should be in executive 
session. In appointing committees avoid the 
pitfall of allowing prejudice or bias rather 
than capabilities to dictate who shall be 
placed on each committee. 





Mr. Ben Miller 


Interim Information 

















































































Most school boards meet once a month. 
Some meet bimonthly. It is very important 
to keep board members informed between 
meetings. It is embarrassing to a board 
member to be interrogated on some matter 
pertaining to the school system of which 
he has no knowledge. There are many good 
reasons why it is desirable that important 
information be readily available to all the 
members of the board, and not only to the 
board president. This can easily be accom- 
plished by an informal newsletter — which 
is actually a cross betweén a bulletin and 
a letter. I call mine “The Interim News- 
letter.” It gives each member the pertinent 
information soon after reaching the presi- 
dent of the board. These newsletters may 
be sent at any time; as early as four or 
five days after the last meeting or a week 
or two following such meeting, depending 
upon the importance or the amount of new 
facts available. Such a letter prevents a 
board member from experiencing the 
chagrin of getting the latest school news 
from the newspaper, a sidewalk informant, 
or from a telephone caller asking for de- 
tails on a matter about which the board 
member knows nothing. 


President and Superintendent 


The relationship of board president and 
the head administrator is very important. 
A basis of understanding can be established 
between the two immediately after the new 
president takes office. Should this under- 
standing tend to deteriorate, a second frank, 
heart-to-heart talk can quickly re-establish 
the original basis of co-operation. 

The president should, as a general rule, 
be in position to back the administrator in 
the board meetings. If he cannot do so, 
his position should tend to be neutral 
rather than antiadministrator. The view- 
points on policy between president and ad- 
ministrator should be thoroughly discussed 
between the two at intervals and under- 
standings reached. 

The president of the board should make 
every effort to strengthen the confidence 
of the teaching staff in their board of edu- 
cation. To attain this, no compromise need 
be made in the results the board expects 
from the staff. Sincerity and understanding 
are all that is necessary. 

No aspiring candidate need fear taking 
on the presidency of his board of educa- 
tion. Did Daniel fear to. walk into the 
lion’s den? 



























































For the Full Life — 





HELEN E. MOSHER 
Altamont, N. Y. 


Well, go ahead; but do it with your 
eyes open. To make a success of it, you 
should be able to answer “Yes” to at least 
ten of the following questions: 


Your Public Relations 


1. Can you be nice to everyone, but not 
too nice? (“If you ask me, she’s too good 
to be true.’’) 

2. Are you a passable housekeeper, but 
not better than your neighbors? (‘All she 
does is stay in that house and scrub.’’) 
3. Do you take an active part in com- 
munity affairs—as a working committee 
member, not as a leader? (“But I’ve al- 
ways been chairman of the Harvest Sup- 
per. Why should she take over?”’) 

4. Are your clothes suitable and attrac- 
tive, but not so glamorous that the other 
women are jealous? (“I could look like 
that, too, if you made his salary.”) 

5. Can you entertain graciously and 
gracefully, without splurging? (“She was 
just trying to impress us. And I know she 
bought that cake.”’) 

6. Are you “seen” at all the school social 
and athletic events, but not conspicuously? 
(“How come she sits in the front row?’’) 
7. Do you have a keen sense of humor? 
You'll need it, but don’t top the board 
president’s jokes. (“She’s all right, I guess, 
if you like them brainy.”) 

8. Can you answer the telephone, for 
the nineteenth time, with a lilt in your 
voice, while the meat sticks and your nine- 
year-old’s gang plays catch in the living 
room? (“What was the matter with her? 
After all, I’m a taxpayer.”’) 

9. Do you keep all achievements of the 
past locked in silence, like skeletons in a 
closet? (‘“‘What if she did play the lead in 
a college play? That was years ago. And 
my Elizabeth is made for that part in the 
Fireman’s Frolic.’’) 

10. Can you play your part with all the 
charm you can muster, but not take your- 
self seriously? (“Who does she think she 
is, anyway.”’) 


Sympathy for Him! 
Did you pass in public relations? To 
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So You Want to Marry a School 


Admiunistrator 


make all that worth the effort, you have to 
be pretty simpatico with the administrator. 
Let’s see if you are. 

1. Do you mind when, at the Senior 
Ball, he leaves you in the middle of the 
dance floor to see if they’re smoking in the 
lavatories? Walk nonchalantly to the chap- 
erones’ corner. You know your feet hurt. 

2. Do you suspect collusion when the 
custodian calls to ask him to come down 
to school —the number-three boiler isn’t 
perking — just as out-of-town relatives ar- 
rive for a Sunday visit? Don’t be cynical. 
It could happen to anyone, especially you. 
The boiler will purr nicely, once the guests 
leave and the dishes are done. 

3. Do you expect him to help you with 
the budget; i.e., decide which bills are 
most pressing? You shouldn’t. The poor 
fellow has headaches enough over the pro- 
posed bond issue. Just be sure you save 
out enough for haircuts. 

4. Are you jealous of his secretary, be- 
cause she sees him more than you do? 
Groundless fears. She wishes he’d go home 
earlier, too. 

5. Do you resent his going on jaunts to 
conferences in exotic spots like Chicago 
and Atlantic City, while you stay home 
to mind the kids? No self-pity, please. Give 
‘em soup for supper and go to bed early, 
with onion sandwiches and a movie maga- 
zine. 

6. Are you suspicious of his motives in 
hiring only good-looking, young teachers? 
Don’t stoop to that attitude. You have to 
have faith in him; but you can learn to 
drink your coffee black, and you don’t like 
potatoes much anyway, do you? 

7. Do you ever waver in your resolve 
to put first things first? It was your idea 
to wait to get the sofa reupholstered till he 
completes his doctorate, wasn’t it? 

8. Do you expect him to use his “tele- 
phone” voice on you and the family? 
Don’t! Let him be natural. To everyone 
else he has to be a judicious combination 
of Santa Claus, an avenging angel, Solomon, 
and Cary Grant. 

9. You've knocked yourself out to pre- 
pare a company supper for one of your 











husband’s professional associates, a lady of 
no little charm. Afterward, they talk over 
your head—a scintillating conversation 
about percentiles, medians, modes, etc. 
Are you bitter? Just excuse yourself and 
go rummage in your dressing table till you 
dig out your tarnished Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Leer at it, then put it back under the hand- 
kerchiefs. Fix your lipstick and go start 
the dishes. The full life, you know. 

10. When some well-meaning soul tells 
you what a good job your hero is doing, 
do you wish someone would tell you 
you’re pretty good, too? Go soak your 
head. And the boys’ dungarees, too. To- 
morrow’s washday. 

Are you still with him? Most of us fell 
by the wayside several questions ago; but, 
to be an A-plus wife, you should have an- 
swered with ten “No’s.” As George Gobel 
says, “You can’t hardly get them kind no 
more at all.” If you survived the Prelim- 
inaries, here are the Qualifying exams: 


The Qualifying Test 


What would you do if: 

1. Your nondescript dog, more precious 
than rubies to your twelve-year-old son, 
assassinates your landlord’s prize rooster? 
Your landlord already took a dim view of 
both boys and dogs. And you haven’t any 
lease. 

2. This same son, born to live danger- ,| 
ously, is conducting a feud to the death 
with the superintendent’s son. 

3. Your younger son gives his Sunday 
School teacher a hard time. Your sympa- t 
thies are with him; but, after all her hus- 
band’s on the board. 

4. Tomorrow’s payday. Your bank bal- ‘ 
ance is exactly 36 cents. The president of 
the P.T.A. drops in with the four tickets 
you ordered for the benefit movie. 

5. It’s two hours before the first guest 
will arrive for your annual faculty tea. The 
cakes are frosted; the lemon is sliced; the ) 
guest towels are in place. Once more, you ) 
check the guest list. Then the shattering . 
realization comes: you’ve forgotten to in- 
vite the librarian. 


What was your batting average? 
1000? — Dreamer. 
750? — You’re in the majors. 
500? — You'll do. | 
Less than that? Look for a mortician — | 
— it’s a quieter life. 
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For Solving Building Problems — 





What Can You Expect from Consultant 


F. J. DE LA FLEUR 


Services? 


Educational Consultant with the Governmental Statistical Corporation 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


This is a pertinent question for school 
administrators and board members alike to 
ask, for more and more men are entering 
the field of educational consultant. Because 
supply generally follows demand, it can be 
presumed that educational consultants have 
rendered worth-while services to many 
school districts. It would be appropriate for 
school officials who in the past have not 
turned to these consultants to investigate 
them and the services they can render in 
connection with local school problems. 

The school superintendent or supervising 
principal is an educator and administrator. 
As such, he is among the first to become 
aware of an educational problem. However, 
in the ordinary course of events he is busy 
with his regular duties. In making the first 
attack upon the solution of the problems 
facing him, there are in addition some 
things that only he and his staff can do. 
Educational planning is the perquisite of 
the educators of the local district. Besides, 
the chief executive and his board must de- 
cide as to what policy decisions need to be 
made, and then they can outline the data 
they should have in order to make valid 
decisions and exercise sound judgment on 
these matters. 

Even if a superintendent is qualified to 
dig out essential facts and then to organize 
and analyze them, and many school ad- 
ministrators are qualified to do this, his 
board of education should not expect him 
to spend the necessary long hours in such 
work, since his regular duties would be 
bound to suffer. Rather, his role should be 
to probe the accuracy and completeness of 
the evidence, and the validity of the or- 
ganization and analysis of the data 
gathered. 

Frequently, too, the position of the 
school authorities is strengthened if a 
qualified consultant is called in to make an 
impartial objective study. The community 
may place more confidence in a report that 
is free from local pressure and bias, and 
in decisions of the board of education 
based upon such a report. 
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How Consultant Can Help 

In general, school authorities can make 
good use of consultant services if they need 
impartial advice or guidance in the solution 
of any problem. Curriculum evaluation and 
revision is an example. This should be a 
continuing and co-operative task of the 
school staff. However, there may come a 
time when an impartial observation may be 
desired of strong and weak points of the 
curriculum, and advice on its future re- 
vision. This should be the service of a 
consultant. 

Then too, a board of education may be 
faced with a new problem or a new type of 
planning and need assistance in its solu- 
tion. An educational consultant, who makes 
a determined effort to dig out accurate and 
complete data, and who helps the school 
officials throughout their exhaustive plan- 
ning, frequently can save the cost of his 
services many times over by helping the 
board of education avoid costly errors. 

Times when a consultant can be of dis- 
tinct service to school officials are: 

1. When districts face the need for new 
construction. This involves the determina- 
tion of needs, and the establishment of 
construction and financial programs within 
the economic ability of the area to sup- 
port them. 

2. When districts are newly formed or 
reorganized, or find themselves in a chang- 
ing economic atmosphere. A statistical and 
financial base line makes possible a meas- 
urement of future changes and a determina- 
tion of trends. 

3. When districts need to gather par- 
ticular evidence. This need may arise to 
support claims for special state or federal 
aid, or to support demands for changes in 
the statutes governing schools. 


New Schoolhouse Construction 

The problem of most serious immediacy 
to many school authorities is the matter of 
school construction. Planning for construc- 


tion should start early, and the earlier the 
better, as to 



















































1. Projected population trends 
2. Census and population studies to de- 
velop enrollment trends 
3. The grades for which construction will 
be especially required 
4. The number of pupils to be accom- 
modated 
5. The location of the building in relation 
to total school facilities 
6. The curriculum to be taught in the 
building 
7. The type of classrooms suitable for the 
curriculum 
8. Other construction that may be necessary 
9. The ability of the district to pay for 
and maintain necessary facilities 
10. The cost of these facilities 
11. The best and most economical methods 
of financing these costs. 
To work backward from the question 
that is generally uppermost in the minds of 
members of the school board: How can 
we pay for the necessary construction? 
1. A long-range financial program is es- 
sential if the costs of financing are to be 
kept to a minimum. 
2. A well-planned building program is 
fundamental to laying out a financial pro- 
gram within the ability of the district to 
pay. Site selection should be incorporated 
into the building program. 
3. A carefully made enrollment estimate, 
both for the entire district and for each 
attendance area, is fundamental to estab- 
lishing a building program; i.e., what, when, 
and where a particular project should be 
undertaken. 
4. A study of dropouts, special class 
needs, and curriculum revision should pre- 
cede any particular construction, for the 
building should be adapted to local need 
and to the use that will be made of it. 
Ordinarily all four steps should be com- 
pleted before an architect is employed be- 
cause school officials first must determine 
those policies which will affect in any way 
the construction to be undertaken. Then 
and only then are they in a position to 
present to the architect a clear statement 
as to what their building needs are. 
A school staff might undertake co-opera- 
tively Step 4 above, if the planning is 
started before the schools and classrooms 
are overcrowded and before the teachers 
are overworked with their daily load. Thus, 
if school authorities are sufficiently fore- 
sighted, the expense of a consultant in this 
area may be reduced or entirely avoided. 








The making of enrollment estimates 
based upon population trends is technical, 
and should be carried on by someone who 
has had successful and frequent experi- 
ence in this field. The school administra- 
tion should probe all evidence and assump- 
tions, and in doing so may desire to make 
its own independent forecast of enroll- 
ments. If the two forecasts closely tally, 
it would indicate that two persons inde- 
pendently gave similar weight to the vari- 
ous factors involved. If there is strong dis- 
agreement, explanations are in order and 
if necessary, a recomputation of the fore- 
casts should be made. 

The forecast should first be for the dis- 
trict as a whole. Larger districts will also 
want the forecast for attendance areas 
within the complete district. Basic in- 
formation should be collected and organ- 
ized that will be of assistance to the ad- 
ministration if attendance areas should 
later be adjusted. Changes in boundaries 
of attendance areas frequently result in 
better utilization of building facilities al- 
ready available, and so can reduce the need 
for further construction. Furthermore, dis- 
tricts which serve a large number of non- 
resident pupils will find it advisable, per- 
haps necessary, to estimate enrollments in 
the larger area served. 

Any estimate based upon inaccurate, in- 
complete, or insufficient evidence is bound 
to be unreliable and costly in the long run. 
Therefore every effort must be made to 
insure accuracy and completeness in gather- 
ing basic information and in weighing the 
importance of various factors involved. 
“However, in estimating enrollments, it is 
these studies and procedures which, al- 
though time-consuming, will reduce or 
avoid costly errors. To be effective, the 
studies should be undertaken well in ad- 
vance of planning for the building.”! The 
consultant should produce the facts neces- 
sary for the board members to exercise 
sound judgment. In helping them to avoid 
costly errors, he is in position to help the 
district save large sums of money. 

When enrollments have been estimated 
in such form as to be of maximum use to 
the school district, the school officials are 
then in position to draw up a tentative 
building program. If the school staff has 
been involved in educational planning while 
the enrollment forecasts were being made, 
cost estimates can also be projected and 
compared with the district’s financial re- 
sources. 

New sites and additions to present sites 
should be acquired well in advance of 
building needs, and, with the help of an 
architect, it may well prove advantageous 
to take title at this stage. The consultant 
should cause to be prepared such maps as 
will assist the school officials in making 
their choice of site locations. The archi- 





1State of New York Commission on School Build- 
ings, ‘Classrooms For How Many?” Enrollment 
Handbook, The Commission, Albany, Dec., 1952, p. 13. 
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tect should determine the suitability of 
particular sites for school building pur- 
poses. When the building and site acquisi- 
tion programs have been tentatively es- 
tablished, outstanding debts and maturity 
schedules should be analyzed, and a tenta- 
tive financial program should be drawn up 
with the help of the consultant. He can 
advise as to steps to be taken by the board 
of education to make the most effective 
use of its credit. His advice frequently 
enables a district to save sizable amounts 
in dollars and cents. 


New District Situations 

School districts which were laid out in 
the horse-and-buggy days have been rapidly 
reorganizing into new and larger districts. 
Districts which were reorganized in the 
early days of the automobile are now either 
adding neighboring districts or are being 
reorganized again into larger districts. 

School officials who may have been in- 
timately acquainted with any of the dis- 
tricts participating in the reorganization, 
and who may have plenty of data at their 
finger tips, must become just as intimately 
acquainted with the new whole of the new 
district. Their professional contribution to 
the administration of the new district will 
depend in part upon how quickly and how 
accurately they gain insight into the needs 
and abilities of the enlarged area. 

A new administrator in an old district 
is faced with the same need for becoming 
quickly and accurately acquainted with his 
new assignment as is an old administrator 
in an enlarged district. ‘Lhen, too, he and 
his board of education would like to be 
able to determine just what changes take 
place at various times during his adminis- 
tration and how those changes affect the 
school system, as well as how successful 
may be changes initiated by the adminis- 
tration. 

Some districts find themselves in or faced 









with a changing economic atmosphere. On 
Long Island, Nassau County school dis- 
tricts suddenly found themselves in the 
midst of a tremendous postwar in-migra- 
tion. Districts in the western half of the 
nearby Suffolk County are now inheriting 
a continuation of the migration. This mi- 
gration has confronted Long Island school 
districts, as well as other governmental 
units, with new problems. Changes and 
trends must be carefully watched so that 
those in responsible positions can adjust 
themselves to the new developments. 

School districts along and near the St. 
Lawrence River in New York State have 
been forewarned of future changes as a 
result of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
power development project there. Some 
districts will be faced with the need of 
making changes— major changes — while 
the effects of the new developments may 
pass by others. All districts in the area 
should, of course, study all information 
available; they should know exactly where 
they now stand; and they should be alert 
to adjust themselves as quickly as need be 
to their changed conditions. Foresighted- 
ness will enable them to husband their re- 
sources, which at best will be put under a 
strain. 

A statistical base line should be drawn 
for all three of the above types of school 
districts. Without a base line, changes can 
only be estimated; they cannot be meas- 
ured. 

In that sense, the purchase of a piece of 
property is analogous. Drawing a line from 
a tree or along a creek has proved con- 
fusing in later years. The tree has dis- 
appeared, or the creek has shifted its course 
or has been covered over by a growing 
community. Even with the most accurate 
of measurements, it is necessary to locate 
a corner post or benchmark. 

While a resurvey may establish the 
proper lines and clear title, for land pur- 
chase, the situation in establishing a school 
district’s base line is different. The statis- 
tical base line should be established at the 
time the district faces a new situation. 
Once the situation has changed, that oppor- 
tunity has disappeared. The only base line 
that can then be established has to be 
established after some changes have taken 
place, so that only estimates of the total 
development can be made. 


Facts to be Gathered 
Consultants can help school authorities 
define the base line desired, and then make 
an appropriate survey for its establish- 
ment. The school authorities will want the 
consultant and his staff to gather and 
analyze information relative to most of 
the following items: 
1. Population characteristics 
a) Total population, with emphasis on 
future trends 
6) Stability of population 
c) Age of population, and the age distribu- 
tion of the population 
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d) Projected births 

e) Others 
2. Financial resources 

a) Total resources 

b) Resources per resident pupil enrolled 

c) Tax rate 

d) Other tax resources 

e) State aid 

f) Outstanding indebtedness 

g) Comparison with State average and like 

districts 

h) Others 
3. Economic and social factors 

a) Dwellings, by age and type 

6) Industry and commercial establishments 

c) Others 
4. School data 

a) School census 

6b) Public and nonpublic school enrollment 

c) Pupil-teacher ratio 

d) Pupils per classroom 

e) Pupils per subject area 

f) Teacher roster 

g) Curriculum defined 

h) Pupil achievements 
5. School facilities described, photographed 

a) Quantity 

b) Quality 

One other item might be advisable for 
districts which know they may be involved 
in future changes. A careful forecast of 
public school enrollments in the district 
without trying to assess the future changes 
will give a measure of the effect of the 
changes upon public school enrollments 
when these changes have actually taken 
place. 


Needed Evidence 


School districts may occasionally need 
evidence to support a claim or a conten- 
tion. Where a claim is based upon a 
formula applied to certain data in a dis- 
trict’s annual report, local school officials 
should need no outside help unless their 
records are in poor shape. There is no ex- 
cuse today for poor record keeping in 
schools. State aid is generally determined 
by applying certain formulas to reported 
data, as is some federal aid. 

Applications for special aid may be 
handled by local school authorities. How- 
ever, some school authorities have been 
totally unaware that they are entitled to 
such aid, and some have been loath to 
apply for it because they didn’t know how 
to go about it, or were unwilling to spend 
the time to make the application and to 
gather the data to support it. In such cases, 
a consultant for whom the preparations of 
applications has become a fully familiar 
job can well serve the district, and he will 
obtain for it all the aid to which a school 
district is entitled through the collection of 
needed data to support the claim. 

Sometimes districts feel that they are 
faced with special conditions so that they 
should receive special aid from the State. 

The postwar migration of population into 
Long Island caused serious maladjustments. 
Levittown had been potato fields prior to 
and during the war years; now it is a 
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solidly built residential development. Ex- 
isting state-aid laws in New York State 
would have worked an undue hardship upon 
the taxpayers during the period of rapid 
growth. Several other districts were in a 
similar position. Data had to be collected 
and organized as evidence for them to 
present to the state legislators in support 
of their claim for changes in the state-aid 
statutes. A consultant, acting for several of 
these hard pressed districts, collected in- 
disputable evidence which materially aided 
in getting the desired changes enacted. 

However, these are special cases, though 
nonetheless important, where accurately 
gathered and carefully organized informa- 
tion is needed. The presentation depends 
upon the requirements of the problems 
and the demands of the persons to whom 
the evidence is to be presented. 

The most common need for evidence is 
internal; that is, to support and confirm 
policy decisions and to determine what 
steps have to be taken. School officials 
themselves determine whether they want 
any evidence, and if they do, what evidence 
they want. Too frequently there is little 
awareness of the advisability of having all 
the evidence available, of what the evidence 
might be, or of the time required in 
getting, organizing, and presenting the 
evidence. 

Decisions in such cases are made on 
the basis of “feelings” and opinions, or 
on the basis of partial and incomplete 
evidence. When such decisions involve large 
sums of money, as in a building program, 
wrong decisions can result in extravagance 
and waste. If taxpayers are needlessly over- 
burdened because of careless planning or 
faulty judgments, the educational program 
for the children of the future will also 
suffer. 

If evidence has been collected by a con- 
sultant, school authorities should probe the 
evidence, the statistical handling and its 
organization. If the evidence has been 
collected by the school officials, they should 
ask that a consultant probe it for accuracy 
and completeness before they take any 
action on it. This is no less advisable than 
that they hire an auditor to probe money 
matters and to certify to the accuracy of 
their financial reports. 


When to Retain a Consultant 


It should be trite to say that an educa- 
tional consultant should be retained when 
his services are needed. The problem is to 
recognize that the need exists, and when 
it exists. 

When the administrator and his board 
agree that a consultant should be retained, 
such action should be taken at an early 
date. The consultant should not have to 
work under pressure. He should have time 
for frequent consultations with the school 
officials and other interested persons, and 
to watch for trends occurring in the dis- 











































































































trict. When the time comes to take specific 
action, such as drawing up a building pro- 
gram or the construction of a particular 
unit, he should be required to render a 
written report to the board outlining his 
findings and recommendations. The board 
would then be ready to hire an architect 
and to give him a complete statement of 
the district’s building requirements. Such 
action will result in economy of time and 
money, both for the school officials and 
the architect. 

If the administrator were to undertake 
the necessary planning, it would be a major 
undertaking. He would have to have an 
additional staff to care for the additional 
duties. A consultant, to whom methods of 
studying situations have become fully 
familiar through experience, should be able 
to work more efficiently. Besides, when his 
work is completed, the expense comes to 
a halt. 

The main thing is to retain the con- 
sultant early. Efficient planning is long- 
term planning. All during the planning 
stage and later while putting plans into 
effect, the consultant should be on the dis- 
trict’s team. In order to be a valuable 
member of that team he should be free 
and clear of all local pressure and bias. 

It should also be trite to say that the 
consultant should have experience in public 
school administration and in the fields in 
which he offers his services. A consultant 
must recognize his own limitations, so that 
he will retain other specialists as he may 
need them in order to assure the district 
that his services will be of maximum use 
and value. These he adds to his staff. when 
and as the need for their services arises, 
so that the district can be assured of an 
objective approach, and independent find- 
ings and recommendations. 

With this help, school officials can take 
direct action, and should have confidence 
in the correctness of their own decisions. 
Properly used, a consultant can save time, 
money, and patience. 


— ———— = 


MY CREED 


I do not choose to be a common man. 
It is my right to be uncommon — if I 
can. I seek opportunity — not security. 
I do not wish to be a kept citizen, hum- 
bled and dulled by having the state look 
after me. I want to take the calculated 
risk; to dream and to build, to fail and 
to succeed. I refuse to barter incentive 
for a dole. I prefer the challenges of life 
to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
of fulfillment to the state calm of utopia. 
I will not take freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout. I will not 
cower before any master nor bend to 
any threat. It is my heritage to stand 
erect, proud, and unafraid, to think and 
act for myself, enjoy the benefit of my 
creations, and to face the world boldly 
and say: This I have done. All this is 
what it means to be an American. 

— Dean Alfange in Voiceways 
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This Is the Way Pupils Should Be Marked 


PAUL M. CRAFTON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Monmouth, Ill. 


In a recent issue of a magazine* for 
school personnel an article entitled “This 
Is the Way We Mark Our Pupils” ended 
with this critical conclusion: 

In general our teachers no longer give aca- 
demic grades on a competitive basis. No other 
standard system has arisen to take its place. 
The grades children take home on their re- 
port cards have lost their value to both chil- 
dren and parents because they do not do what 
they are supposed to do — namely, show how 
well the child is doing in the classroom. 

I am in complete agreement that no 
standard system has arisen to take the 
place of marks assigned for achievement 
as related to standards. There is probably 
less uniformity and more variation and 
subjective judgment in marking practices 
than can be found elsewhere in all of the 
instructional process. I have yet to discover 
two schools which use precisely the same 
marking plan. So much variation leads to 
speculation about the need and reason 
therefor. 

As to the reason, I would suggest that 
it is due to the absence of anything ap- 
proaching an exact definition of the stand- 
ards upon which the marks are being 
given. With a firsthand acquaintance with 
several hundred teachers I have yet to find 
any who know precisely what standards 
they are marking upon and what marks 
they will give for varying degrees of per- 
formance upon the standards. 

Academic freedom is allowed full play 
in the area of marking with the result that 
there are as many marking plans as there 
are school systems and as many variations 
in the plans as there are teachers. 

That there has not been a parental up- 
rising against these uncertain practices, 
comparable to the Sioux uprising against 
Custer, is a tribute to faith and ignorance 
— faith in education and ignorance of the 
questionable validity of school marks. 

But there is a plan of marking which 
any teacher can use with confidence that 
it records what it is intended to measure, 
namely, achievement related to ability. It 
will show how well the child is doing in 
the classroom in relation to his ability to 
do schoolwork. This is a newer concept of 





“The Clearing House, Dec., 1954, p. 239. 
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marking and should replace the traditional 
one of achievement related to arbitrary 
scholastic standards. This is how it works. 


The Starting Point 

Any given pupil has a certain capacity 
for achievement which may be called his 
native ability. This ability level can rather 
well be determined through the use of 
guidance services and the administration 
and proper interpretation of standard tests. 
Also the judgment of a youngster’s earlier 
teachers is valuable information to have 
about him. All this information can be 
distilled into a narrative description of the 
potentialities of this child. But for the 
purpose of marking his achievement in 
academic subjects the number “100” will 
replace the narrative description. Note 
that the number “100” as here used repre- 
sents the child’s innate capacity to succeed 
and not the abritrary achievement in sub- 
ject matter as it is commonly used. An 
entirely different meaning is thus given to 
this mark of “perfection.” It is something 
now within his reach, and therefor to be 
attempted, whereas “perfection” in subject 
matter achievement may not have been 
and he knew, in many instances, that it 
was useless to try. 

Now if the mark of 100 represents what 
he can do, then if he does it he received 
100. What a terrific stimulus this system 
can be to the average and below-average 
children who heretofore have received the 
low and the failing marks. One value claimed 
for school marks has been that they were 
an incentive to study. As it has turned out, 
they might have been an incentive for the 
better pupils, generally few in number, for 
whom it was possible to attain high marks. 
But for all others, initial enthusiasm and 
confidence soon gave way to apathy and 
resignation as they found themselves always 
receiving marks much below the level of 
“perfection.” 

With this new standard anyone can 
reach the goal of perfection because what 
he does is rated against his own capacity 
to achieve and not that of someone else 
or some arbitrary subject-matter mastery 
standard. 


If these children who never had a chance 
before to gain recognition and satisfaction 
through marks fall short of perfection, they 
will be ‘marked down” to show that their 
actual achievement did not measure up to 
their achievement potential. For instance, 
a mark of 75 would indicate that in the 
teacher’s judgment the child was only 
three-fourths as effective in learning as he 
was capable of being. Note again that the 
mark assigned bears a relationship to his 
own capacity for learning and not to some 
arbitrary school standard of subject-matter 
mastery. 


Bright Child No Problem 


But what about the bright child who 
has taken pride in his high marks? Will 
he not suffer by the adoption of such a 
scheme? Not at all. No opportunity has 
been removed from him to continue his 
record of high scholastic achievement. To 
argue that high marks, for good scholars, 
will now be less sought after, with others 
less well endowed mentally also capable of 
receiving high marks, is to say that an aris- 
tocracy of the gifted is desirable. 

Furthermore, it is sometimes reported 
that the more able pupils are not chal- 
lenged to an adequate degree under the 
present system of marking and that many 
of them receive their A’s and their 100’s 
with an effort far below their ability. In 
such cases, this proposal would permit the 
teacher to mark them, for example, with a 
B or 85 to tell them and their parents that 
they were not working up to their maxi- 
mum ability. Certainly this ought to be a 
shock to the more able pupils and a stimu- 
lus to them to work at a higher level of 
effort. 

If the principle of individual differences 
is true, then it can readily and easily be 
demonstrated that the less able mentally 
cannot attain to the same high scholastic 
achievement as those who are intellectually 
superior. 

If it is also true that nearly all children, 
with their many individually different 
abilities, are accepted into the schools of 
our land today, then some provision should 
be made to show the educational growth 
of which each is capable. 

In an earlier time, when school attend- 
ance was sometimes limited to those whose 
intellectual endowment gave them a chance 
to master subject matter, then a marking 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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Aerial view, Alexander Ramsey High School, Ramsey County, Minnesota — Magney, 
Tusler & Setter, Architects and Engineers, Minneapolis 


Alexander Ramsey High School in Minnesota 


EMMET D. WILLIAMS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Independent School District No. 3 
Ramsey County, Minn. 


The inception of the Alexander Ramsey 
High School goes back to the postwar 
years, when the rapid growth of suburban 


St. Paul began. The birth statistics had 
prompted the St. Paul school authorities in 
1947 to warn the school boards of rural 


Ramsey County, who had sent pupils to 
the city schools, that by 1954 there would 
be no room in these schools for nonresident 
pupils. 

Early in 1948 the school boards of 
Ramsey County, southwest of the St. Paul 
city limits, working together, set up com- 
mittees to study the problem. It was the 


The junior high school wing (foreground) and the senior high school wing (right) run at right angles to the 
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conclusion of the school boards, after re- 
viewing the committee findings, that some 
combination of districts would be required 
if complete high school facilities were to 
be provided. 

After numerous hearings and discussions 
within the nine common school districts, 
the residents, by a decisive vote on De- 
cember 21, 1948, elected to form one dis- 
trict. This district, designated as Inde- 
pendent District No. 3, Ramsey County, 
Minn., was the result of much unselfish 
work by the members of the school boards 
of the original districts and by large num- 
bers of interested citizens. Alexander Ram- 
sey High School was the aim of these 
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people; the new building is a tribute to 
their pioneering work. 


The Community Participated 


This magnificent school is the result of two 
years of planning and architectural designing. 
The educational program was formulated in 
the minds of the superintendent and school 
beard members after many discussions at 
P.T.A. meetings and at other community 
gatherings. The detailed program for which 
the building serves was laid out after a care- 
ful survey of the community as it then existed. 
In this the board and superintendent were 
aided by recommendations of the University 
of Minnesota Bureau of Field Studies. The 





ALEXANDER RAMSEY HIGH SCHOOL 


INDEPENDENT CISTRICT NOS 
RAMSEY COUNTY MINNESOTA 


MAGNEY , TUSLER 2SETTER 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
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detailed educational program was presented 
to the people of the district at a number of 
meetings held in the various elementary school 
buildings. In every case the plan was en- 
thusiastically endorsed. 

Briefly, the program seeks to meet the 
needs of the individual children. A strong 
guidance program helps the students to select 
courses and seeks to adjust both school and 
students to each other. The junior high school 
courses are built up around a unified studies 
approach. All learning, in so far as possible, 
is to be done by pupil participation and doing. 
There are no study halls and all students are 
given full opportunities for some shop, home 
economics, commercial, music, or art courses 
even though they may be college-bound. In- 
struction is to be built upon large units of 
meaningful experience. Athletics, music, drama, 
and clubs are cocurricular and part of the 
school day program so that all boys and 
girls have opportunities to participate. The 
high school also offers educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities to the adults of the dis- 
trict. 

The superintendent of schools drew up a 
master schedule for operating the school on 
a seven-period day to fully realize the type 
of program agreed upon. This program was 
drawn so that each senior high school student 
would be enrolled in a minimum of five sub- 
jects; and the cocurricular activities, such as 
sports and music, were scheduled as part of 
the daily program. From this master schedule 
for 1550 students, a breakdown was made of 
the classrooms and facilities needed and was 
checked against the University of Minnesota 
Bureau of Field Studies recommendations for 
spaces and facilities. 


Specifications Detailed 


In preparing the educational specifications 
for the architects, the superintendent and his 
staff set forth (1) the over-all space needs 
and the needs of each separate room and 
area; (2) the activities to be carried on in 
each space; (3) the equipment, shelving, and 
storage needs; (4) the correlation of all 
spaces and rooms in the building. No sec- 
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ondary teachers were locally available to help 
plan the new school with the administrators. 
Educational experts in the Minnesota State 
Department of Education and faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Minnesota were 
enlisted to help prepare the specifications. 
After the comprehensive specifications were 
ready, they were submitted to experienced 
teachers in other Minnesota school systems. 
The excellent corrections, suggestion, and com- 
ments received were evaluated by the staff, 
and many were incorporated into the final 
educational specifications approved by the 
school board and submitted to the archi- 
tects. 


Large Site Provided 


The spacious semicampus type building is 
located on a beautiful 40 acre site on Trunk 
Highway 36 near the intersection of Highway 
10. The ample setback from the roads allows 
for a spacious lawn area, paved parking spaces 
for 500 cars, a paved hockey rink, a football 
stadium with permanent seating for 1800 Bits ie OF ae ° 
spectators, a cinder track, two baseball dia- 2 eo : ‘ ‘ 
monds, three softball diamonds, tennis courts, Several steps above the library’s main study area are the informal reading 
volleyball and badminton courts, and space room and the charging desk. 
for archery. Two football practice areas are 
fitted into the grass baseball outfields. 

The district owns an additional 15 acres 

adjoining the north of the main site. This site 
includes a small lake with an island in it. 
On this island is constructed the sewage dis- 
posal plant for the school. A causeway has 
been laid down to the island which is land- 
scaped. 


sa 
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Function and Beauty Key 


Before commencing the architectural de- 
signing, each proposed room and space was 
subjected to these questions: Have the equip- 
ment and the use of the space been carefully 
determined in order that enough area has 
been provided but no waste space included? 
Will this space be used most of the class pe- 
riods of the day? If not, how can the space 
be combined with some other functional space? 
An example of this cautionary planning is 
the cafetorium which serves as (1) school 
lunchroom, (2) little theater, (3) split school 
assembly room, and (4) community meeting 4 
room. Another example is the gymnasium 4 4 
which is designed in two parts: the main +r gs . : 
playing foor and the stage gymmasium. For A separate ventilating oe gp fore steam and cooking odors 
such events as graduations, music festivals, and from the food laboratory. 





Lett: The physics classroom-laboratory is one of four science rooms. Right: Displays on the inner cork wall of the 
art studio are illuminated by special spotlights. 
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entire-school assemblies the gymnasium serves 
as auditorium. In all spaces, careful attention 
has been given to good acoustics and to the 
aesthetic qualities of the rooms. As a result, 
Alexander Ramsey has both beauty and func- 
tion incorporated into the multiple-use sec- 
tions. 


A Four-Unit Plan 


The school is constructed in four distinct 
units or wings. The centrally located admin- 
istrative wing houses in addition to the office 
suites, the library, the science laboratories, 
and the business education suite. 

The administration and the classroom wings 
are two-story structures of poured, reinforced 
concrete. The gymnasium wing has steel fram- 
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ing and a metal roof deck. Included in the 
gymnasium wing are the cafetorium, the 
music rooms, the art suite, the shops, the 
home-economics rooms, the health classrooms, 
the shower and locker rooms, and the double 
gymnasium. 

Walls in the corridors, the lavatories, the 
gymnasiums, the cafetorium, and the locker 
and shower rooms are built of glazed struc- 
tural tile. Tile units were also used on the 
classroom walls, below the chalkboards and 
bulletin boards. Permanence of finish, and 
consequent low maintenance, was thus se- 
cured. Use of 11 colors of tile provides lasting 
aesthetic qualities. Hardwood case and cabinet- 
work in maple in natural finish is used 
throughout the building. Some oak and birch 
are used in the library suite. 
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Floors in the corridor and academic class- 
room are asphalt tile; stairways are finished in 
terrazzo; rubber tile floors are in the library; 
and quarry tile, in the kitchen; in the shops, 
music rooms, gymnasiums, floors are of hard- 
wood. 

Aluminum window casings and frames, as 
well as aluminum flashing, have been used su 
throughout. In every instance construction ma- 
terials were chosen with initial cost, perma- 
nency, and long term maintenance in mind. 

The Alexander Ramsey High School meets 
every criterion of economical construction, in i 


which simplicity of design, function, and it 
beauty are effectively combined. : 
Administrative Suites ff 

The location of the offices of the superin- 


tendent of schools and his staff on the first ‘ 
floor of the administration wing makes for 1% 
ease of access to visitors and for a minimum 
of interference with the operations of the high 
school. Included in the suite are offices for the 
superintendent and his business assistant, a ' 
board of education room, and a clerical office | 
with a reception counter, waiting area, vault, / 
and lavatories. Across the corridor are offices 
for the district supervisors and consultants, 
and supply and workrooms. 

The high school administrative suite on 
the second floor is near the exact center of 
the school. The high school office, including | 
the waiting room and the workroom for the . 
secretaries, is spacious and well laid out for 
ease of administration. The intercommunica- 
tions control panel and the school switch- 
board are so arranged that one secretary can 
handle the two systems. The glass-enclosed 
broadcasting room is so situated that the 
panel operator can observe every action and 
signal during a broadcast. Immediately adja- 1 
cent to the main office are the rooms for the | 
principal and assistant principal, lavatories, 
and the vault for the school records. Adjacent t 
are the school attendance office and waiting 
room, and the nurse’s suite. Included in the | 
suite are the quarters of the counselors, who ‘ 
have constant need for the school records. 
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} Directly across the corridor are the bookroom, 
the workroom, and the supply store. 


Built Around Library 


Educationally and architecturally, the Alex- 
ander Ramsey High School library is de- 
signed to give maximum service to students 
and staff, not only as reading and reference 
center, but also as depository of a rich col- 
lection of instructional materials and aids for 
every department and educational activity of 
the school. Beautiful, modern, and spacious, 
the library is the outstanding feature of this 
fine school. Centrally located, it has a pro- 
fessional library, a main reading room with a 
seating capacity of 150, an informal reading 
center, a conference room, a listening room, 
a library classroom, an office for the librarian, 
a workroom, a stack room, and an audio- 
visual section consisting of workroom, storage 
room, and preview room. The main room is 
finished in light oak paneling and is equipped 
' with matching apronless tables and chairs 
selected for practical and aesthetic reasons. 
The informal reading area and the listening 
room have comfortable lounge furniture. The 
open stacks, with a capacity for 10,000 vol- 
i umes, are located on the south side of the 
i main library, accessible to students and 
} faculty. 


Classrooms Are Functional 


The academic classrooms are located in two 
wings connected to the administrative wing. 
These rooms measure 24 by 32 feet. All have 
open and closed shelving under the fenestra- 
tion for storage of books and instructional 
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The chorus room is sound engineered with baffled walls and acoustical front and rear walls. 


materials. Except for the student publications 
room and the mathematics classrooms, all have 
chalkboard and bulletin boards. Each room has 
a teacher’s wardrobe, built-in files, and a 
teacher’s storage case. Continuous fenestra- 
tion of clear glass and fluorescent fixtures pro- 
vide adequate light. Each room is wired for 
teaching aids, such as picture projectors, 
projectors, record players, and tape recorders. 
Telephones and a public-address system facil- 
itate communication. 


Built for Learning by Doing 


The science suite consists of four labora- 
tory-classrooms, one each for biology, chem- 
istry, general science, and physics. A darkroom 
and a storeroom are located between the 
physics and chemistry rooms. Each of the 
science rooms is 40 feet long and 24 feet wide. 
Open and closed storage with Formica topped 
counters is provided under the fenestration. 
Electric outlets are spaced along all counters 
in the science rooms. To give maximum stor- 
age space there are ceiling-height cupboards 
in the front of each room with sliding chalk- 
board panels over these cupboards Storage 
and display cabinets are also provided. An 
electric power panel at the rear of the physics 
classroom feeds controlled current to the 
demonstration desks and student tables in the 
entire science suite. The general science and 
biology classrooms have built-in aquariums 
adjacent to the instructors’ demonstration 
tables, and growing beds are built on the 
biology room window counter. All the rooms 
are provided with the best in modern stu- 
dent tables, equipment, and supplies. 


Business Education 

































The business education facilities include a 
beginning typing room (24 by 48 feet), a 
clerical practices room (24 by 36 feet), a busi- 
ness machines room, a bookkeeping room, a 
shorthand room, an advanced typing room, 
and a distributive education classroom (24 by 
44 feet). Adjacent to the department are a 
co-ordinator’s office and two conference rooms. 

Special storage cases and floor electric out- 
lets are provided, and all rooms are treated 
acoustically to control the sound from the 
business machines. The distributive education 
room has a corridor display case of the 
walk-in type and special storage cases and 
drawers for merchandise. The entire suite is 
located near the high school administrative 
offices. Administrative personnel and teachers 
officials find the special calculators and other 
business machines convenient for school busi- 
ness. 


Broad Art Program 


The art department is divided into an art 
classroom (24 by 44 feet), a studio (24 by 
24 feet), and kiln and storage rooms; the 
facilities are such that each student may work 
in the area of his particular interest. Cup- 
boards, work counters, a large soapstone 
bench, and sink are provided for tooling, 
carving, etching, and soldering work. 

The studio has individual lockers, ample 
storage space, bookshelves, and a stainless 
steel sink. The inner wall is of cork for mural 
work and large displays. Special spotlights 
provide additional illumination for the mural 
wall. 











Functional Music Suite 


The music suite consisting of large instru- 
mental and chorus rehearsal rooms, two offices, 
two ensemble rooms, a sectional practice room, 
and seven small practice rooms was laid out 
by acoustical engineers. Design and construc- 
tion assure the best and most faithful in tone 
control, with correct brilliance for the various 
instruments. 

The band rehearsal room seats 150 members. 
Built-in risers make for easy vision for stu- 
dents and director. The chorus room is sim- 
ilarly designed. Instrument storage is built 
into the rear wall of the orchestra room, and 
cabinets for the choral robes are placed along 
one side of the chorus room. Storage for band 
uniforms is provided in cabinets along the 
practice room corridor. The offices for the 
teachers are used as music and record libraries. 


Homemaking Department 


The homemaking suite consists of a food 
laboratory (24 by 48 feet), a clothing labora- 
tory (24 by 64 feet), a “living” center (24 by 
32 feet), a combination laundry-storage room, 
a teachers’ office, and a conference room (16 
by 24 feet). The foods laboratory with six 
unit kitchens, each arranged and equipped 
like a home kitchen and each with a dining 
area, provides realistic setting for work in 
food preparation and sewing. A wide variety 
of kitchen equipment helps students gain ex- 
perience in a number of types of food prep- 
aration situations. 

The laundry is equipped with a washer, a 
drier, and an ironer. The “living” center pro- 





Left: The clerical office of the high school administrative suite. Right: “What?” “why?” and “how?” are answered 


in the electrical shop. 


vides flexibility through the use of movable 
partitions which allow classes to set up various 
combinations of home situations. The clothing 
laboratory provides working space as well as 
storage for materials and finished garments. 


General Shops Provided 


The industrial-arts department is designed 
to offer exploratory and informational courses 
as part of the general education of boys and 
girls. The aim is to provide a wide variety of 
experiences with materials, tools, and machines 
in the main industrial fields. The department 
has area shops in metal, wood, electricity, and 
graphic arts. There is also a classroom for 
class lectures, planning, testing, reference read- 
ing, and audio-visual instruction. 

The broad scope of this industrial-arts de- 
partment includes work in bench metal, sheet 
metal, welding, art metal, automobile main- 
tenance, machine work, weodwork, plastics, 
electricity, electronics, sketching, mechanical 
drawing, architectural drawing, block printing, 
silk screen work, and printing. The course of 
study gives many broad exploratory experi- 
ences in grades seven and eight, more con- 
centrated and longer experiences in grades nine 
and ten, and opportunities to specialize in 
full-year courses in grades eleven and twelve. 

The shop rooms are spacious, but not overly 
so. The metal shop area is 36 by 56 feet, the 
woodshop is the same size but in addition has 
an adjacent lumber storage room and a finish- 
ing room. The electrical shop is 26 by 36 feet 
with an adjacent storage room. The print shop 
measures 26 by 28 feet, the drafting room 
26 by 40 feet, and the shop library 26 by 32 








feet. One office room (12 by 30 feet) is pro- 
vided for the instructors. 


Physical Education Well Rounded 


Adequate facilities for five areas of health 
and physical education are included. Three 
classrooms are arranged for health classes. 
The gymnasium has three teaching stations, 
two on the main floor and one on the stage. 
Each station has a full basketball floor and 
there are markings and inserts for volleyball 
and badminton. Roll-out bleachers provide 
seating for 2400 spectators. The clear floor 
space of the main gymnasium measures 100 
by 120 feet and the stage gymnasium is 60 by 
80 feet. 

There is a separate room (20 by 32 feet) 
for corrective physical education. Another 
room is provided for game equipment. 

The girls’ locker room is adjacent to the 
main gymnasium floor. Both individual and 
gang showers are provided. There are 700 box 
lockers and 75 full size clothes lockers, lava- 
tories, towel and storage rooms, and two in- 
structors’ offices with adjoining shower stalls. 

The boys’ locker room facilities are similar 
to those of the girls, with the following addi- 
tional facilities: a team locker room contain- 
ing 78 full-sized lockers, a drying room, a 
first aid or training room, a separate locker 
and shower room for the coaches, and two 
equipment storage rooms. The boys’ locker 
rooms are on basement level. Adjacent is a 
room 60 by 60 feet, used for physical educa- 
tion purposes, chiefly wrestling. The floors of 
the shower, locker, and dressing rooms are 
radiantly heated to provide quick drying 


Adjoining the administrative unit (right) is the cafeteria-auditorium-gymnasium-shop building. 
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floors, thus minimizing the spread of fungi 
diseases. 


All-Electric Kitchen 


To facilitate the serving of the noonday 
lunches a complete kitchen and serving area is 
incorporated into the building. The all-electric 
kitchen includes such items as ranges, soup 
kettle, auxiliary bake ovens, steam pressure 
cooker, steam tables, potato peeler, power food 
cutter, power slicer, three power mixers, and 
automatic dishwasher. There are two storage 
rooms adjacent to the kitchen, each 16 by 20 
feet, one for dry storage and one for veg- 
etables. There is a walk-in cooler for milk and 
a combination walk-in cooler and freezer for 
food storage. A bake area with storage and 
counter facilities is provided near the auxiliary 
ovens. All counters and sinks are of stainless 
steel. 

Two U-shaped serving counters are used by 
the students. A separate counter for the teach- 
ers is located at the entrance to the teachers’ 
dining room. Each counter includes three 
cooling or freezing units for milk, salads, and 
ice cream, steam trays for hot dishes, and 
dispensing units for cutlery. 

Adjacent to the kitchen is the office of the 
lunch supervisor. Proof of the efficient layout 
and wise choice of equipment is the fact that 
five persons are able each day to prepare and 
serve complete plate lunches to over 1200 
students and teachers. 


Automatic Heating 


The heating plant consists of two steel 
250 h.p., low-pressure boilers, having an 
equivalent direct radiation of 42,500 square 
feet of heating surface each. Both are oil- 
fired, using preheated No. 5 fuel oil. The 
boilers have automatic draft control, flue-gas 
temperature indicators, and necessary relays 
fsr automatic operation of the feed water 
pumps. 

All classrooms have fin-type radiation, with 
thermostatic control. Air for ventilation is 
carried to the classrooms through a periph- 
eral tunnel under the outside of the first 
floor slab. Riser ducts of sheet steel carry the 
air up through the first floor and into the 
slab of the second. This ventilation to all 
rooms is provided by 22 fan units. Each unit 
is capable of supplying up to 10,500 cu. ft. 
of air per minute, preheated to 70° in cold 
weather. The units are electrically interlocked 
with exhaust fan units, controlled either from 
the engineer’s control room or at each unit 
station. There are seven heating zones which 
can be operated on day and night cycles. An 
electric time clock automatically controlls the 
cycles and the time of the cycle changes can 
be adjusted to weather conditions. Individual 
room temperature can be returned to day 
setting at any time by a: lever on the room 
thermostat. This split heating and ventilating 
system has operated efficiently and well dur- 
fmg the year the building has been in use 


Construction Costs Reasonable 


In this new school, the architects Magney, 
Tusler, and Setter, achieved simplicity and 
function, and in this very simplicity and func- 
tion is found beauty not to be seen in more 
elaborate structures. All equipment which was 
to be plumbed or wired into the structure 
was included in the general contract. The gen- 
eral contractor’s bid included $211,800 for 
grading and site work, $69,200 for equipment 
of special departments; $28,800 for kitchen 
equipment, $9,100 for stage equipment, and 
$24,000 for sidewalks, curbs, and drives. Also 
included in the general contract was the 
sewage disposal plant. 
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The construction contracts were as follows: 





General $1,902,650.40 
Electrical 221,655.21 
Mechanical 272,265.82 
Well 7,234.52 
Elevator 5,890.00 
Ventilation 88,848.00 
Temperature Controls 46,500.00 

Total $2,545,043.95 


The building has a floor area of 206,621 
square feet and a volume of 2,648,155 cubic 
feet. The construction contract amounts to 
$12.31 a square foot or 96 cents a cubic foot. 
The architects’ fees raise these figures to $13.08 
a square foot or $1.02 a cubic foot. 

In addition to the furniture and equipment 
included in the general contract, $188,487.17 


was spent for equipment, instruments, library 
books, and uniforms. After completion of the 
building itself, separate contracts were let for 
the athletic stadium, fencing, sodding and 
landscaping, and for surfacing the play court 
and parking areas. For the completed school 
building, site, fees, equipment, and site de- 
velopment, the total outlay was $3,047,818.18 
Total unit costs, then, were $14.75 per square 
foot, or $1.15 per cubic foot, or $1,965 per 
student. 

The community, the teaching staff, and the 
student body believe they have a building 
and an educational program second to none. 
The school district received much for the 
dollars expended. Careful preplanning by the 
educational staff and excellent designing by 
the architects made all this possible. 


“Blessed Event” 
for Schenectady, N. Y. 


JOHN MORAN 


Director of Public Relations 
Schenectady Public Schools 


The most extensive planning for new 
school construction ever undertaken by 
the public school system of Schenectady, 
N. Y., was fulfilled recently with the com- 
pletion of two new elementary schools — 
first “blessed event” of this nature in the 
city system in 30 years. 

Of the 16 elementary schools still in 
use, 14 were built before World War I. 
Two of the 14 were built before the turn 


of the century. But although few of the 
schools are well suited for present needs, 
the new buildings were proposed not to 
replace existing facilities but to provide 
additional ones. 

A study by the School Research Division 
showed that severe overcrowding could 
be expected on the elementary level as a 
result of marked increases in the birth rate 
during and after World War II. As the 
study neared completion, however, another 
factor arose which presented an even dim- 
mer view. Postwar housing developments, 
beginning to mushroom in outlying areas 
of the city, were threatening extreme pres- 
sures upon the schools serving those sec- 
tions. Enrollment estimates for such 
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The plan of the Grout Park School was adapted to the natural contour of 
the site; the auditorium-gymnasium (left rear) can serve as a bomb shelter. 
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schools had to be revised sharply upward. 

In one of the areas the state located a 
public housing project containing 310 fam- 
ily units. Families which moved in were 
mostly young couples with children of 
school and preschool age. Enrollment in 
the school which was directly affected rose 
in one year from 226 to 353. 

In another district, housing projects 
added 429 family units. In all, four ele- 
mentary districts were facing this kind of 
emergency. Our two new schools relieve 
enrollment pressures in the city’s Lincoln 
district where registration had increased 
almost 30 per cent between 1945 and 1950 


and in Woodlawn district where the in- 
crease was 36 per cent. 

Not having built any elementary schools 
in more than a quarter century, the school 
board had little idea what kinds of build- 
ings it should erect — other than that they 
should be as little like the existing ones as 
possible. All elementary schools in use 
were multiple story structures, many of 
them squeezed onto lots several times too 
small. 

Out of a need for the best counsel avail- 
able on modern school construction grew 
the first step in planning—a search for 
architects. Early in 1950 the deputy super- 


brick; the floors are asphalt tile. 
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Grout Park Elementary School, Schenectady, New York — Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects, New York City 


intendent, who had to drop most of his 
other duties to do it, began a nationwide 
survey of architectural firms. In the course 
of the survey. which finally narrowed down 
to nine firms, he traveled 3000 miles and 
inspected 42 new elementary schools. 

The study was approached first through 
a questionnaire submitted to the firms in 
advance of each visit to their headquarters. 
Sample questions were: 

What assistance may we expect from you 
with interpretation of the building program 
to the public? 

What assistance are you prepared to give 
with respect to bonding problems? 

What service will you render with respect to 


Left: The Grout Park School library unit. Right: The fourth grade classroom. The end walls are finished in natural 
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Paige Elementary School, Schenectady, New York — Perkins & Will, Architects-Engineers, Chicago 


selection of contractors and supervision of 
work done? 

In what way and to what extent do you 
expect to participate in the general community 
planning efforts? 

On the first question, three firms were 
rated “excellent,” three “good” and three 
“fair.”’ On the fourth, four were rated “ex- 
cellent,” two “good” and three “fair.” 

Comment on one of the firms with an 
“excellent” rating for community planning 
was “Discusses community planning with 
enthusiasm — entirely open-minded — does 
not express generalizations — marked in- 
quisitiveness.”” A firm with a “fair” rating 
on this question was entered in the evalu- 
tion chart with this comment: “Opin- 
ionated — expresses disregard for element 
of change and for lay opinion.” 

Quality of workmanship was judged by 
response of the firms to specific questions 
on technique and by on-the-site inspection 
of such details as interior and exterior 
masonry, cabinetwork, tile and floor in- 
stallation, painting, and finishing. 

On these criteria four firms were given 
an “excellent” rating, only one a “good” 
rating and four were listed as “fair” in 
varying degrees. One of the firms with an 
“excellent” rating was described as “Using 
new functional materials—low mainte- 
nance cost.” Comment on a firm rated 
“fair to poor’ was “New materials, some 
expensive, maintenance cost uncertain.” 
Only three firms were given an “excellent” 
rating on “Imagination expressed in 
planning.” 

Final evaluation of the nine firms found 
three in the “excellent” column, four 
rated “good to fair,” and two rated “un- 
desirable.” The three top firms were invited 
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to come to Schenectady for interviews with 
the board. 

The interviews began in the fall of 1950 
and continued for several weeks until the 
board had satisfied itself as to the quali- 
fications of each firm represented. Two 
appeared to be so closely matched that it 
was decided to retain both and to award 
the architectural contract for a new high 
school, to come later on, to the firm which 
made the better showing with the ele- 
mentary construction. 

Intensive school and community plan- 
ning followed almost immediately upon 
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selection of the architects. Starting with 
the kind of program to be offered and 
adopting a class size standard of 30 pupils, 
representatives of the central administra- 
tion organized three basic committees. 
Common to each was a determination that 
the new schools would be shaped to the 
program — not the program to the schools. 

A teachers’ committee went to work the 
way a woman would in planning for a 
new home, with discussions ranging from 
color of paint for classrooms to the loca- 
tion of toilets. The toilet situation later 
was worked out in an agreement that kin- 
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Floor plans of typical classrooms in the new elementary schools in 
Schenectady. Left, elementary grades; right, primary grade. 
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dergarten and grades one and two be pro- 
vided with toilets off the classroom, while 
gang toilets were thought to be adequate 
for the upper elementary grades. 

Looking to the first new elementary 
schools in more than a generation, the teach- 
ers needed no prodding. At one point in 
their phase of the planning they had pro- 
posed 30 by 40-foot classrooms (later mod- 
ified to 30 by 28), separate auditorium and 
gymnasium for both schools, storage rooms 
almost half as large as the classrooms them- 
selves, special rooms for music-arts-crafts- 
psychological testing (modified to an “all- 
purpose” room in each school), running 
water in every room, projection screens 
built into the walls, and fireplaces in the 
kindergartens. 

The fireplace proponents argued that 
kindergarten youngsters make a better ad- 
justment to school if the atmosphere is 
“homelike,” irrespective of whether their 
own homes are fireplace equipped. The 
board ultimately approved a fireplace for 
both of the new schools. 

Working closely with the teachers, archi- 
tects, and the central administration were 
elementary principals and supervisors con- 
cerned with layout of school offices and 
with special facilities. Among the latter a 
major discussion point was whether the 
new schools should have a separate audi- 
torium and gymnasium. The deterring fac- 
tor was cost. Final plans called for separate 
facilities in the Paige School and a com- 
bined auditorium-gymnasium in the Grout 
Park School — with provision for expan- 
sion at some later date. Each school is 
designed to permit expansion at minimum 
cost. 

Citizens’ committees, organized largely 
through the PTA’s, numbered more than 
300 persons meeting regularly within the 
school neighborhoods with architects and 
staff. Of primary concern, next to provid- 
ing the best facilities possible for the 
children, was the question of how to design 
the buildings for use as community cen- 
ters. The City Department of Parks and 
the Recreation Commission joined in the 
planning at this stage. 

Out of a number of recommendations 
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for community design grew such expedients 
as separate shower and toilet facilities for 
the building area housing the auditorium 
and gymnasium and a heating system 
which could be regulated to serve only 
that portion of the school being used. 

How to finance the new schools was as 
weighty a problem in Schenectady as it is 
in most other communities — but because 
the school system at that time was a de- 
partment of the city government, author- 
ization for bond issues had to be given 
by the City Council. 

A $1,400,000 issue of 30-year bonds was 
not authorized by the Council, however, 
without some community dissent. Many 
persons did not fully appreciate the nature 
of the emergency. This was particularly 
true in areas not directly affected by ac- 
celerated home building. Failure to define 
the emergency clearly throughout all dis- 
tricts appears now to have been a prin- 
cipal weakness in over-all planning. 

After three years of planning, involving 
the efforts of more than 400 parents and 
staff members, the new single-story schools 
were dedicated in April, 1954. One contains 
10 classrooms; the other, 11 classrooms. 
Despite economy measures consistent with 
quality construction, both buildings repre- 
sent the latest in effective school design. 
Daylight enters classrooms from roof-to- 
ground windows; all rooms have fluorescent 
lightning; there are separate play areas for 
children in primary and upper elementary 
grades; ceilings are surfaced with acoustic 
tile. Each school is on a site of about 
seven acres. 

One aspect of the planning which con- 
cerned staffing of the new schools has 
attracted considerable interest. It is the 
way in which the two principals were se- 
lected — each the choice of the staff with 
whom she now serves. 
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HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
Hillsborough County, Fla., which embraces 


the city of Tampa, is one of the large county 
unit systems of the nation. Current member- 
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ship in the county reached 52,648 in No- 
vember, 1954. The county embraces an area 
of 1030 square miles. For 1954-55 there are 
95 schools, including 12 senior high schools 
Although a major part of the population is 
concentrated in the city of Tampa, the county 
uses 87 buses, traveling 5000 miles per day, 
to transport 13,000 children to school. Supt 
J. Crockett Farnell reports the following mem- 
bership in Hillsborough County Schools: 

As of November 30, 1954 52,648 

As of close of school, June, 1948 34,825 


Increase over six-year period 17,823 


As of November 30, 1954 52,648 
As of close of school, June, 1954 47,923 





Increase over one year 4,725 


The above data indicate the task which 
the system has faced in providing class 
rooms and other facilities during the past 
six years. 

The system, after failing to pass an $11,- 
000,000 bond issue in 1948, tried to meet the 
increased needs on a pay-as-you-go basis 
Between July 1, 1948, and July 1, 1954, $5,- 
625,000 was spent for sites, new buildings, 
additions, alterations, and new equipment but 
this did not meet the needs. 

In early 1954, $4,000,000 from a bond issue 
was made available, most of which has been 
spent or committed. Despite the provision of 
500 new rooms, or rooms converted from 
other facilities, double sessions prevail in 
four schools. 

Twenty-nine additional rooms are under 
construction and plans are being prepared for 
various projects from a new $3,960,000 issue 
to be available in 1955. Construction since 
1949 has inchided 14 new schools and 33 
lunchrooms or additions to lunchrooms. 


CHICAGO BUILDINGS 


Supt. B. C. Willis, of Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced a forthcoming school referendum on 
April 5, when the voters will be asked to ap- 
prove the construction of new school buildings 
through a 50-million-dollar bond issue. Supt 
Willis gave tentative figures indicating the 
bond issue would provide more than 20,000 
elementary school seats and 6000 high school 
seats. 

He said 27 million dollars will be allocated 
to grade schools; 12 million dollars to high 
schools; 4 million dollars for school sites; and 
4 million dollars for rehabilitation and replace- 
ment of older buildings. 
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Left: The spacious kindergarten of the Grout Park School is well supplied with natural light. Right: The 
children enjoy the sun as they pursue class activities in the courtyard. 
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Albuquerque School Administration Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico — Ferguson-Stevens & Associates, 


Architects, Albuquerque 


“CHILDREN FIRST” 


TOM ERHARD 


Public Relations Director 
Albuquerque Public Schools 


When the board of education and ad- 
ministrators of the Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
public school system moved into their mod- 
ernistic new office last fall, there was wide- 
spread rejoicing. At last there was adequate 
office space, workroom, and _ telephone 
service. 

For years the school system had operated 
under the most trying conditions — yet 
there had been no grumbling. The most re- 
cent administrative building had been an 
old elementary school, condemned for 
school use; and departments were crowded 
into inadequate quarters. But despite the 
handicaps, supervisory personnel worked 
willingly and pleasantly, because they were 
joined with townspeople in fighting a win- 
ning battle — a battle to provide classrooms 
for children. 

Albuquerque’s census count in 1940 
stood at 35,000; and the city school system 
at the close of World War II numbered 18, 
including one high school. In the past eight 
years the system has added 44 schools, 
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The attractive ofice of Superintendent John Milne is finished in birch 
paneling and acoustical tile ceiling. 








KEY TO ROOMS 


101 Auditorium 

108 Board of Education 

109 Sample Room 

111 Supt. John Milne 

114 Secretary to Superintendent 
11S Director of Personnel 

116 Superintendent's Office 

120 Observation Room 

121 Testing Room 

123 Nurse’s Office 

120 Head Nurse 

127 Speech Correctionist 

128 Counseling Office 

129 Assistant Director of Guidance 
130 Director of Guidance 

131 Guidance and Attendance Office Reception Area 
133 Storage Room 

141 Supervisor of Attendance 

142. Attendance Office 

143 Supervisor of Vocational Education 
144 Director of Secondary Education 
146 Director of Instruction 

147 Director of Elementary Education 
148 Consulting Teachers 

149 Library 

153 Director of Special Activities 
154 Conference Room 

156 Business Office 

157 Storage 

158 Vault 

160 Secretary to Business Manager 
161 Business Manager 

162 Purchasing Agent 

163 Secretary to Purchasing Agent 
202 Supervisor of Cafeterias 

203 Program Director of KANW 
204 Work Room 

205 Studio Control Room 

207 KANW Studio 

208 Music Supervisors 

209 Director of Music 

210 Public Relations 

212 Director of Athletics 

213 Supervisor of Recreation 

214 Recreation Department 

216 Supervisor of Arts and Crafts 


making a grand total of 62; and city pop- 
ulation has soared to more than 150,000, 
an increase of more than 400 per cent in 
20 years! 

And so administrative facilities in Albu- 
querque became frightfully inadequate for 
a time. Adding to the problem was the con- 
solidation six years ago of city and county 
schools. The entire school system now ex- 
tends for 20 miles north and south and al- 
most 50 miles east and west. Included are 
schools ranging from the ultra-modern city 
high schools to tiny one room rural school- 
houses serving eight grades in rugged moun- 
tain territory isolated by weather during 
several of the winter months. 

Through the postwar years administra- 
tive personnel performed their jobs capably 
despite lack of facilities. Every available 
penny went toward construction of much 
needed new classrooms and modernization 
of older schools. Even today the battle is 
not completely won, for 10 more new 
schools or additions are currently under 
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Architects, Albuquerque 


construction or in the planning stages; and 
people are still flocking by the thousands 
into the Southwest. But the crisis seems to 
have passed, and the board of education 
was at last able to construct a suitable 
administrative building without depriving 
any child of a full-time program in an 
adequate classroom. 


The Administration Center 


Today’s modernistic two story office 
building is a far cry from the earliest school 
office. From 1891 to 1900 the board was 
housed in a tiny frame house. Then the 
Central School (now in the heart of the 
city business district) was completed and 
the board moved into one large room. In 
1914, two years after New Mexico attained 
statehood, one portion of Albuquerque 
High School was built and two rooms were 
set aside for the board and Superintendent 
John Milne, who is still on the job and is 
considered one of the nation’s most clear- 


Albuquerque School Administration Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico — Ferguson-Stevens & Associates, 


thinking educators. Back in the Central 
School in 1925, the office occupied at first 
four rooms and later the entire building. 
And then two years ago the ever increasing 
staff moved into the old North Fourth 
Street School. 

General planning for the new building 
began several years ago. Superintendent 
Milne, Business Manager John T. Varney, 
and heads of various departments made 
recommendations for office space according 
to their present and projected needs; and 
the architectural firm of Ferguson-Stevens 
and Associates drew up the preliminary 
plans. 

S. Y. Jackson, president of the board, 
along with fellow members Richard Thorne, 
D. A. Macpherson, Jr., Robert Elder, and 
Mrs. Arthur Nicolai, studied the plans 
closely and made the final recommenda- 
tions. 

Financing came from sale of the two old 
schools used as administration offices. Both 
in urban locations of little use to the school 
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Left: Looking into the main work area of the Business Office. Right: An enormous floor-to-ceiling window pro- 
vides ample light for the auditorium, which has independent outside entrances and one connecting with the 
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Left: Located in the main hallway are roomy mailboxes for each school and department in the system. Right: 


rest of the building. 





Guidance workers occupy one wing of offices and special rooms for observation and testing. 


system in the future because of small lots 
and inadequate parking space, the ground 
is of value for commercial development. 
Some money also came from direct charge 
funds. Not only was enough money raised 
from these sources to pay for the new 
building costing $316,640.15, but surplus 
money paid for some extra shelving and 
furniture. 

Lembke-Clough and King were the gen- 
eral contractors. The ideally located build- 
ing is a thousand feet from a main arterial 
highway and less than five minutes from 
the center of the city, on part of a 293 
acre tract owned by the board of education. 

In one portion of less than a mile, the 
tract contains the administration building, 
a 7000 seat lighted football stadium for 
the city schools, two baseball fields, the 
general shop and warehouse for the school 
system, a junior high school, and an ele- 
mentary school. Adjacent to the tract is a 
wooded city park. 
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Long range school plans call for tennis 
courts. a swimming pool, and a golf course 
to be built on the adjoining school-owned 
acreage, making the area one of the city’s 
foremost recreational and educational cen- 
ters. 

While devoid of frills and architectural 
gimcrackery, the building has excellent 
features. Located upstairs is a four room 
radio studio that shortly will house the 
school-owned FM station, KANW. Pres- 
ently located at one of the high schools. the 
station broadcasts special instructional pro- 
grams during the entire school day. Some 
programs are secured from the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
but many are written by local consulting 
teachers and supervisors. KANW has re- 
ceived nationwide publicity for its excep- 
tionally strong instructional programs, es- 
pecially in music and science. Programs are 
beamed into classrooms where teachers 
make use of manuals for preliminary and 


follow-up work on each program. 

Downstairs from the radio studio is an 
auditorium seating several hundred, giving 
the school system useful place for smaller 
meetings, conferences, workshops, and 
other programs. A small range and a re- 
frigerator have been installed in order that 
refreshments can be served at evening meet- 
ings. The auditorium, connected with the 
radio studio by an upstairs panel window, 
has an outlet behind the speaker’s platform 
which enables the studio to record pro- 
grams from the auditorium as well as the 
other studio rooms. 

Both the board of education and Super- 
intendent Milne have offices with birch 
paneling and carpeted floors. Other offices 
have tastefully painted plastered walls and 
asphalt tile floors. 

Testing and observation rooms are part 
of the separate wing devoted to the guid-‘ 
ance services. The observation room has a 
one-way glass partition looking into the 
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Thorne, vice president. 


testing room where counselors administer 
psychological tests. 

One of the large rooms is a completely 
fireproof vault opening off the business 
office. Here the many basic records and 
documents of the school district are stored. 
The business office itself is large enough 
and adequately manned to handle the work 
for the system with a budget at the ten 
million dollar mark annually. 

Acoustic tile ceilings, ample fluorescent 
lighting in addition to skylights in interior 
rooms, a central heating plant combined 
with a cooling system, soundproof doors 
for the radio studio and music department 
offices, and birch chair rails in all offices to 
eliminate scratches on the walls are a few 
of the many features in the new building. 
And telephone service at last is sufficient ; 
the building has numerous outside lines and 
a full time switchboard operator, facilita- 
ting important school business. 

Housed in the building, in addition to 
the departments already mentioned, are 
the audio-visual department; the PTA’s 
clothing bank; personnel director; nursing 
department; the supervisors of vocational, 
secondary and elementary education; cur- 
riculum director; consulting teachers; li- 
brary, storage and file rooms; director of 
special activities; purchasing agent; cafe- 
teria supervisor; the directors of athletics, 
safety, public relations, recreation, and arts 
and crafts. 

Although the steel and masonry building 
with brick exterior seems more than ade- 
quate at the present time, the alert board 
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Friendly co-operation and a keen sense of responsibility have always keynoted the Albuquerque Board 
of Education. From left to right: John T. Varney, business manager; D. A. Macpherson, Jr., clerk; John 
Milne, superintendent of schools; S. Y. Jackson, president; Robert Elder; Mrs. Arthur Nicolai; and Richard 


of education maintains a long range pro- 
gressive viewpoint. The building has been 
specially constructed in order that dozens 
of additional second story rooms can be 
added with little difficulty, thus providing 
much extra space when it is needed. And 
at the rate Albuquerque is growing, with 
population experts forecasting a city of 
300,000 within the foreseeable future, it 
appears that the available addition may one 
day be necessary. 

But — as always — office space, desirable 
as it is, comes second to the “big” business 
in Albuquerque’s schools: furnishing every 
child with a thorough education in satisfac- 
tory classroom surroundings. 


ie caine, 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


The board of school directors of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is engaged in the most extensive 
building and modernization program in the 
entire history of the public schools. This 
has been made possible by supplementing a 
modest construction fund tax levy with a 
bond issue of $9,850,000 voted by the people 
in April, 1951, and a second issue of $18,000,- 
000 voted in April, 1953. 

The first new structure under this pro- 
gram, the Ejighty-first Street School, was 
opened in 1950. Including this building, the 
board during the past four and one-half 
years, has built and placed in operation a 
total of eight new permanent schools, eight 
major additions to present buildings, 48 de- 
mountable units, and has reconditioned and 
reopened two old buildings. It has in process 
of construction one large senior high school, 
one elementary school, one major addition, 
and eight demountable units. Plans are on the 
drawing boards for six other buildings, six 
demountable units, and two additions 


TO CUT LUNCH PROGRAM 


The possibility of cutting the federal aid to 
the national school lunch program has been dis 
cussed in Washington by officials of the U. S 
Department of Agriculture. 

President Eisenhower’s budget to Congress 
drops $15,000,000 from the federal contribu 
tions, and this will affect particularly the pur 
chase of “particularly nutritious foods.” 

In 1954 and 1955, the Federal Government 
reimbursed the states in the amount of $67,- 
000,000 for the cost of food purchases for the 
noonday lunches. It also helped in the pur- 
chase of “particularly nutritious foods” and 
finally it supplied $94,000,000 worth of surplus 
butter, fruits, and vegetables to school 
cafeterias. 

It is expected that if the surpluses decline 
the Federal Government will cut this portion 
of the aid given. 


SCHOOL PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 

Oklahoma A. and M. College at Stillwater 
Okla., was host to the first Oklahoma In- 
stitute on School Planning, January 31 to 
February 1, at the College. 

School officials of Oklahoma and out-of 
state specialists in an eight-state area were 
in attendance to study building problems and 
to pool their knowledge in an effort to arrive 
at a workable solution of the problem of 
growing enrollments and dwindling classroom 
space. 

Major problems taken up in the confer 
ence were Living and Learning in the Class 
room, Problems of School Plant Development, 
and Classroom Needs Revealed by the School 
Facilities Survey. Other topics were Selection 
and Employment of the Architect and Edu- 
cational Consultant, The Place of the Edu- 
cator in Planning Space, Problems of School 
Site Selection, and Rehabilitation of Old 
Buildings. 
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Improved Schoolhousing and 


The Work of the Development Group 


THEODORE L. RELLER 


Professor of Education 
University of California 
Berkelev, Calif. 


Five years ago England was confronted 
with a major school building program. Con- 
siderable construction was under way but 
much of it was believed to be too expen- 
sive, educationally unsound, and taking too 
long to complete. England faced this large 
program as a result of the destruction in 
the war; there had been a large increase in 
the birth rate which would soon be felt at 
the secondary school level. Furthermore. 
the age of compulsory school attendance 
had recently been increased. In fact, while 
in serious economic circumstances, the 
country had chosen to attempt to provide 
secondary education for all. Not only was 
there financial stringency but many build- 
ing materials were scarce and skilled labor 
was short. 

There was need therefore for some thor- 
ough exploration in the direction of: (1) 
more economy in construction; (2) better 
provision for sound educational procedures 
toward which there was a definite trend; 
(3) development of construction methods 
which would employ other than scarce ma- 
terial and labor; and, (4) development of 
laborsaving construction materials which 
could be used in multi-story (for secondary 
schools) as well as in single story buildings. 

These problems are mentioned not be- 
cause they are the same ones which con- 
front us in the United States, but because 
they constitute the background in the light 
of which the development examined in this 
paper must be viewed to be understood. 
A certain similarity of problems — such as 
the demand for more economical building 
methods and the construction of more 
buildings which are educationally sound — 
will be noted. The important aspect of this 
paper concerns the procedures employed in 
attacking these problems and the results 
achieved. Had the problems been somewhat 
different quite similar procedures might 
still have been employed. 

To make the entire situation even more 
difficult and less likely of satisfactory solu- 
tion the various local Education Authorities 
(school districts) were fully occupied with 
their current building programs, and it did 
not appear that they were going to have 
the energy or the resources to attack the 
problem in the large or with new ap- 
proaches. It was for this reason that the 





During the current academic year Professor Reller 
is on sabbatical leave studying selected administrative 
problems in Western Europe. 
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Ministry of Education of the central gov- 
ernment decided to take action. In taking 
this action the Ministry wished merely to 
point the way, to suggest, and to stimulate, 
rather than to arrive at final answers or to 
control. For in England the development 
and carrying out of school building pro- 
grams was traditionally a local responsibil- 
ity (though with considerable central finan- 
cial aid) and all parties desired that it 
should remain such. 


Creation of Development Group 


The Ministry of Education established 
the Development Group as a relatively 
autonomous branch of its Architects’ and 
Building Branch. The Group was given the 
task of developing systems of school con- 
struction which would facilitate the meet- 
ing of educational needs in superior fash- 
ion, and provide speed of construction and 
economy. Perhaps the most significant de- 
cision of the Development Group was that, 
in order to discharge these tasks, it would 
have to assume responsibility for the actual 
construction of a few buildings. The mem- 
bers believed that in this way they could 
best learn what the problems were and the 
kinds of sound solutions which could be 
developed. The group also hoped to test 
its ideas and the procedures and techniques 
developed through actual doing and eval- 
uating. 

The Group itself is composed of two 
Civil Service administratiors, two educa- 
tionists (from the inspectorate of the Min- 
istry), 14 architects, and six quantity 
surveyors (who care for all contractual ar- 
rangements, forms, etc.). The Group also 
has ready access to many governmental 
personnel resources, such as members of 
the Inspectorate, the Building Depart- 
ment, and the administrators concerned 
with economic planning and the control of 
scarce materials. The Group has respon- 
sibility for determining the projects that 
it will undertake, the construction materials 
with which experiments will be made, and 
the procedures teams it establishes and 
will employ in carrying through projects. 

The Development Group works for a 
selected local School Authority as would an 
educational consultant and architect. It 
considers the various types of schools which 
will be needed, such as primary, junior, 
secondary modern, comprehensive second- 






































































ary, and it attempts to determine what can 
be achieved educationally through develop- 
ing one or two of each. The Group also 
explores various types of construction. 
Thus one school may be built with hot- 
rolled steel and concrete, another with cold- 
rolled steel and asbestos, a third with 
aluminum, a fourth with prestressed con- 
crete, and a fifth with brick. In all cases 
a strong effort is made to develop, as best 
as posible, a school building which is at- 
tractive and educationally excellent yet 
economical in construction, operation, and 
maintenance. The buildings which are built 
are regarded as experiments rather than 
models or answers to specific problems. 

In all, the Development Group cannot 
undertake the construction of many build- 
ings. It is definitely a quality operation — 
with great care taken in the selection of 
the community — for which a building will 
be built and in the determination of the 
various materials and equipment which will 
be used. Furthermore, the Group constantly 
seeks new materials and new arrangements 
in order that they may be tested in de- 
sign, construction, and actual utilization. 
After five years of operation the Develop- 
ment Group is now working on its sixth 
actual school plant. 

While the Development Group serves as 
a general over-all directing organization, 
the final responsibility for design and build- 
ing is accepted by one of its teams. 


The Work of a Team 


Having decided that it wishes to experiment 
with a given type of school the Development 
Group discusses with the selected local Edu- 
cation Authority (school district), which has 
need for such a school, whether the Group 
might undertake the design and development 
of one such school for the local Authority. 
If the local Authority is agreeable, contract 
forms similar to those entered into with a 
private consultant and architect are executed. 
The local Authority pays the same fees which 
would be paid to a private architect. 

In order to work out the design, the De- 
velopment Group now designates a “team” 
from its own membership to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the project. On the team there 
are generally four architects. These are the 
core of the team, devoting full time to the 
project during the development and design 
stages of the project. In addition to the archi- 
tects, the men assigned to the job by the 
Development Group include educationists, ad- 
ministrators, and quantity surveyors. Repre- 
sentatives of the local Education Authority 
are also essentially on the team. The local 
Education Authority is generally represented 
by its own architect and by some of the mem- 
bers of the Education staff. In addition, se- 
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lected manufacturers of products which may 
be available but which have not been em- 
ployed in school buildings or which may be 
developed, are included. For example, a manu- 
facturer of heating equipment who is willing 
to develop a product for schools may work 
along on a given schoolhousing project for 
a year or more. Another manufacturer may 
be interested in developing acoustical ma- 
terials for school use at an economical price. 
Recently, a general contractor was also added 
to a team since it was believed that he 
could offer valuable suggestions regarding the 
manner in which specifications should be 
drawn, materials purchased, etc. Thus there 
is an attempt to get on the informal team 
all parties who might have a contribution to 
make through improving the facility in terms 
of educational service, through reducing costs, 
through modifying existing products or de- 
veloping new products or materials. These 
various parties work through the project to- 
gether to the greatest possible extent, though 
of course some specialists may be brought 
in only for a specific job which has been de- 
termined upon. Thus the manufacturer is not 
brought in only where the need for a new 
product is established. He hears the discus- 
sion of educational needs, of design prob- 
lems, etc., as a background for the later de- 
velopment of his product. Similarly the 
building contractor is brought in on the project 
a year, or year and a half, before any con- 
struction is to be undertaken. 

When the team is organized, it first works 
with the representatives of the local Educa- 
tion Authority in an effort to secure or to 
develop a statement of educational needs. 
This may involve many of the supervisory 
and teaching staff of the school system. It may 
also involve many educationists at the Min- 
istry. In this manner the space needs, the 
conditions and situations desired for the vari- 
ous educational purposes are defined and the 
basis developed for the drawing of the first 
sketches. The planning work from this time 
on is similar to that in any school building 
project except for the great amount of time 
which is given to the development of ma- 
terials to meet given needs; or to the manner 
in which certain materials may be employed 
effectively and economically; or to the de- 
velopment of a built-in feature which has 
hitherto been unavailable; or to design fea- 
tures which will insure the utilization of more 
of the total area for educational purposes. 
From two to three years are involved in the 
preparation of the plans and the preconstruc- 
tion development and testing of materials. 
Finally the plans are completed and sub- 
mitted to the local Education Authority and 
to the Ministry of Education for approval. 


Co-operation With Manufacturers 


It should be noted that one of the most 
difficult tasks of the Group has been the 
securing of co-operation of manufacturers. 
Many firms are not willing to have personnel 
working on a project for a year or more. 
Others are unwilling or unable to commit 
themselves to the production of an article 
which may be developed — especially when it 
is seen that it must be produced at a very 
limited cost. Very small and very large firms 
have generally not been the most satisfactory. 
Generally the co-operating firms have been 
middle-sized, with aggressive leadership, an ex- 
perimental attitude, and a taste for adventure 
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and public service. The principles of use 
which are developed and exemplified in some 
product are open to anyone to use, and there- 
fore a firm does not see for itself large private 
gains which might result from a monopoly. 

In the development of plans and materials 
a close check is kept constantly on the costs 
of the various elements or items — including 
their utilization in installation. At any time 
the team knows where it stands financially, 
for it constantly seeks the best product for a 
defined or limited expenditure. The plans are 
developed within the space allocations and 
costs which are set by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for all school buildings. The space alloca- 
tions are low by American standards — as are 
the costs allowed. Thus the team strives to 
preduce a spacious building in rather tight 
over-all area limitations. 

Upon the approval of the plans one of the 
architects on the team is designated as the 
site architect. He has the _ responsibilities 
normally assumed by the architect during the 
pericd of construction. Together with an edu- 
cationist of the team, he also has a follow-up 
responsibility for a two- or three-year period 
during which, through utilization, an evalua- 
tion is attempted in terms of: satisfying and 
enhancing of educational needs; operation and 
maintenance; adequacy and excellence of ma- 
terials, design, and equipment. 


Achievements of the Group 


During the past five years the Group has 
worked on five projects, three of which are 
now in use. Work is beginning on the sixth 
project. The Group having employed many 
newer construction materials is now going to 
see what it can do with brick—since so 
many local Authorities cling to it. The Group 
is attempting to determine whether a light, 
informal, desirable educational climate can 
be attained with the use of brick. This springs 
from the view that many brick structures re- 
main heavy, clumsy, and expensive consider- 
ing the resulting educational areas. 

It might be observed that the Group has 
not built many buildings. Its achievements, 
however, have been outstanding. There are 
those who believe that a true revolution in 
English schoolhousing has been and is being 
effected through the work of the Group. If 
this is true, it is surely a remarkable demon- 
stration of how a central authority can offer 
leadership rather than the control of local 
authorities. For the work of the Group has 
influenced and is influencing local authorities 
not through control but through stimulation, 
assistance, demonstration. 

Among other achievements of the Develop- 
ment Group are the following: 

1. It has effected a remarkable pooling of 
personnel resources in the attack upon a 
problem. These resources are drawn from the 
local and central governments, from public 
service and private industry, from engineering, 
education, architecture. 

2. It has demonstrated the desirability of 
co-operative effort by: central and local au- 
thorities; teachers and educators and other 
professional groups; public services and pri- 
vate industry. 

3. It has developed school buildings which 
are highly functional; which through their 
delightful informality stimulate the develop- 
ment of the desired educational program; 
which provide a remarkably fine educational 
climate. 






4. It has stimulated the provision of 
buildings in which a high percentage of the 
area is used for instructional purposes. 
Through the reduction of space used only for 
corridors, for example, considerable increases 
have been achieved for instruction. Having 
started with buildings in which better than 
50 per cent of the area was available for in- 
struction, it has now passed 60 per cent and 
regards any building with less’ as 
unsatisfactory. 

5. It has aided greatly through demon- 
stration in eliminating the unsound view that 
the prefabricated building is necessarily or 
generally a temporary hut or an unsatisfac- 
tory structure. 

6. It has developed new designs, new ar- 
rangements, new materials of wide variety 
which have proved highly satisfactory and 
which are coming to be widely employed 

7. It has effected notable economies. The 
economies are genuine economies producing 
more desirable educational space for less cost 
and have been widely influential. They are 
shown by the per cent of floor space devoted 
to instruction; by the development of equip 
ment —such as washbasins for the varying 
sizes of children— which require much less 
material and result in reductions in opera- 
tional costs. They are shown more strikingls 
by the fact that school building costs have 
dropped 30 to 40 per cent during the past four 
years, while educationally the plants have 
improved greatly and building costs in gen- 
eral have risen slightly. While not all of this 
reduction in costs can be attributed to the 
work of the Development Group, it is widely 
agreed that the Group deserves much credit. 
This reduction in cost has meant that at least 
50 per cent more schoolhousing has been 
erected in the past couple of years than would 
otherwise have been approved by the Gov 
ernment. Thousands of children have bene- 
fited as a result of the economy effected. 


A Lesson for America? 


The work of the Group is not finished even 
with the first project it undertook. However 
one wonders if this slight effort (for it has 
not represented a large investment) to bring 
the resources of a nation to bear upon a par- 
ticular problem of great importance may not 
be suggestive. Is it conceivable that our 
American Federal Government, some of our 
State Departments of Education or univer- 
sities, or State Departments and Universities 
in co-operation, might undertake a program 
of a somewhat similar nature? Are these pro 
cedures of studying a major problem and 
demonstrating solutions not worthy of se- 
rious consideration? Confronted as we are with 
enormous schoolhousing problems in many 
areas, would not such an approach pay large 
dividends? And with what returns to State 
Departments and university personnel in edu- 
cation, architecture, and other related fields 
not to mention the children who are and may 
continue to be housed in old buildings, on 
double sessions, in overcrowded rooms, in 
buildings which educationally are exceedingly 
inadequate. And this can be done without in- 
creasing the exercise of undesirable controls 
by central—state or federal — government 
agencies. Our government has used the pilot 
plant idea in many matters of importance in 
agriculture and technology. Are we not ready 
or able to employ modifications of this idea 
for the benefit of school children — and thus 
for the society itself? 
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Intercommunity Planning of Facilities for 


Exceptional Children’ 


MARION E. WILES 


Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


Frequently a school administrator con- 
cerned with the growth of each child — in- 
cluding the exceptional —is faced with a 
dilemma when it comes to providing for 
certain seriously handicapped pupils. He 
knows that special facilities are needed but 
realizes that he has none available in his 
school system. Often there seems not to be 
a large enough group of pupils similarly 
handicapped to justify the amount of local 
funds which would be required to provide 
facilities for a very few children. Then the 
administrator must decide how best to 
provide for the individual or individuals 
for whom society has responsibility but 
seemingly no local provisions. 

Such problems can be met in_ part 
through interdistrict organization of facil- 
ities for exceptional children. In fact, this 
type of program has been developing over 
a two-year period in Nassau County, N. Y. 





* The six superintendents co-operating 
in this project include: Mr. George E. 
Bryant, Roslyn, N. Y.; Dr. Raymond L. 
Collins, Manhasset, N. Y.; Mr. Mc- 
Donald F. Egdorf, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Dr. James A. Hall, Port Washington, 
N. Y.; Dr. John L. Miller, Great Neck, 
N. Y.; and Dr. Ray H. Ostrander, 
Mineola, N. Y. 


In reality, it is already a fait accompli. 

Two years ago the superintendents of six 
Nassau County school districts — Garden 
City, Great Neck, Manhasset, Mineola, 
Port Washington, and Roslyn — decided 
that services to the handicapped might be 
improved by pooling the resources of the 
several districts. Having been alerted to 
the need of additional facilities, these su- 
perintendents, plus six other invited staff 
members who had definite responsibilities 
for the education of exceptional children, 
met to review the situation. At the first 
conference the group “took account of 
stock.” 

Among the six districts there were (dur- 
ing the school year 1952-53) four ‘Special 
Classes” for mentally retarded pupils — 
three in Great Neck and one in Garden 
City. These classes were open also to tui- 
tion pupils from outside the two districts. 
Certain districts were providing remedial 
help for the speech handicapped. Children 
needing the benefit of a sight conservation 
class were taxied to one of two sightsaving 
classes in the County, while the educable 
cerebral palsied were likewise sent to a new 
Cerebral Palsy Center established in the 
County but not near the districts men- 
tioned. There was also tutoring service in 


each community for the homebound. 

Since further expansion of facilities 
logically was dependent on need, it seemed 
necessary to take an inventory of handi- 
capped pupils. The results of the inventory 
were presented as the basis for discussion 
at a second conference. 

At this session it was apparent that the 
greatest immediate need was for additional 
facilities for the educable mentally re- 
tarded. Forthwith, two additional classes 
were launched through action of the Great 
Neck and Roslyn school boards — one at 
Great Neck for primary children and one 
at Roslyn for elementary school pupils. 
The communities having the classes agreed 
to take mentally retarded pupils from out- 
side their districts to the extent possible. 
All agreed to a uniform tuition rate for 
an out-of-district pupil: $500 per year. The 
superintendents of the three districts not 
having Special Classes planned to consider 
establishing services for other types of 
handicapped pupils. 

Meeting again the following year with 
the results of a second inventory before 
it, the group of superintendents realized 
that again the immediate need was for 
special help for the mentally retarded. With 
the rapid upsweep of population growth 
the number of retarded children, if not 
the percentage, had definitely increased. At 
this same meeting, also, mention was made 
that, in all probability, Great Neck no 
longer would have classroom space to admit 
pupils from outside its district. Eleven tui- 
tion pupils were attending Great Neck 
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The room on the left is a typical primary classroom for mentally retarded children; on the right, a junior 
high school classroom. Special consideration is given to the size of the room, flexible use of furnishings, book and 
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display cases, craft corner, and lighting. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS NEEDING SPECIAL CLASS OPPORTUNITIES — 1954-1955 
Key: A — Satisfactorily placed in Regular Class, Special Class or Institution; 





Ages 





B — Special Facilities Needed. 
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classes during 1953-54. It was apparent, 
too, that the Roslyn class was already 
crowded, while the Garden City class was 
being gradually converted into an experi- 
mental unit for “trainable” mentally re- 
tarded pupils. 

Again, through co-operative planning, 
new facilities were considered. The super- 
intendents of Manhasset, Mineola, and 
Port Washington each determined to ask 
school-board authorization for the estab- 
lishment of classes in their respective dis- 
tricts. It was decided that the Manhasset 
and Mineola classes should be for pupils 
of secondary school age while the Port 
Washington group would provide for ele- 
mentary school pupils. 

It was anticipated that, whereas Garden 
City and Great Neck in all probability 
would be able to care for their own men- 
tally handicapped pupils, Roslyn and 
Mineola, neighboring districts, might ex- 
change services, as would Manhasset and 
Port Washington. In other words, the ele- 
mentary class at Roslyn would continue to 
care for Roslyn and Mineola pupils, 
while the secondary class of Mineola would 
care for secondary school pupils from the 
same two communities. Manhasset ele- 
mentary pupils would go to Port Wash- 
ington, and the Port Washington secondary 
pupils would attend school in Manhasset. 
All superintendents agreed to recommend 
continuance of the $500 per year tuition 
rate. 
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All the plans made have been carried 
out. It appears that settings for the school 
living of the mentally retarded pupils in 
these six communities for 1954-55 will be 
better this year than in any preceding year. 

The superintendents agreed to meet 
again to review the situation and to recom- 
mend shifts if changes in placement of 
children are advisable. The leaders want 
to be sure that no pupil is uncared for and 
that no class is overloaded. 

Needed provisions for other handicapped 
children will continue to be studied and 
services extended, initiated, or even re- 
duced in the light of apparent needs. For 
example, there may be needs sooner than is 
now anticipated for additional facilities for 
the blind or partially seeing, for the deaf 
or hard of hearing, for the emotionally dis- 
turbed, etc. In addition, the group of ad- 
ministrators will focus attention on various 
ways of meeting co-operatively the needs 
of other groups of pupils, such as the 
gifted, who present a special challenge. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that, through co-operative thinking, plan- 
ning, and action, districts working together 
may sometimes provide opportunities for 
pupils which one district alone might not 
be able to do because of lack of numbers, 
lack of space, or lack of financial resources. 
Through this interaction among districts, 
life can be richer for a number of children 
needing more facilities than those normally 
provided. 


TEACHING — LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 


Architects are not educators. In order to be 
fair to them and more particularly to children 
and teachers, the Hillsborough, Fla., school 
system has developed a procedure, both for 
the planning of new buildings and for the 
making of additions and alterations to exist- 
ing structures, which utilizes the know-how 
acquired and the discoveries made by teachers 
through actual daily use of the facilities. 

County Superintendent J. Crockett Farnell, 
Tampa, reports that the principal is first 
called in to participate with the administra- 
tive staff in determining location, approxi- 
mate size, and other pertinent points. Mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff are given an 
opportunity to contribute their thinking on 
those phases of the project in which they 
are most competent. Then they act in a 
continuing consultant capacity to the sub- 
committees and department heads. 

Classroom teachers, librarians, deans of 
boys and of girls, band directors, physical edu- 
cation people, and even secretaries, are called 
upon for their suggestions. Flexibility of fa- 
cilities and optimum use of space has been 
the outcome of this broad type of planning. 

Finally, one of the effective means of realiz- 
ing genuine improvement has resulted from 
evaluations which principals and their staffs 
have made of their new plants after using 
them for a year or two. By this process of 
pragmatic testing, some theories have been 
found wanting and permanently discarded; 
while others have been fully confirmed and 
henceforth adopted as sound and worthy of 
inclusion in future projects. 
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School Service by 
Doctor-Degree Theses 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Pxa.D. 


Institute for Public Service 
New York, N. Y. 


Not all gifts from New York City are 
of dollars; some are ideas. Nor are all 
N.Y.C. idea-gifts from professors or foun- 
dations or advertisers; many have been 
inspired by service in the New York City 
school system. One such is here reported. 

Superintendent William Jansen tries to 
interest teachers and others in the school 
system who are candidating for Ph.D. (doc- 
tor of philosophy) or Ed.D. (doctor of 
education), etc., in selecting problems for 
research and topics for theses that will 
prove “of practical value to our schools.” 

Is that like wanting to harness another 
Niagara? Yes, for in U.S.A. schools there 
are always many thousands candidating for 
those doctor degrees which more and more 
school boards are being “sold.” Higher 
education is no longer alone in preferring, 
even if not requiring “Dr.” degrees when 
promoting within a faculty or hiring from 
other faculties. 

Whether doctor degrees actually guar- 
antee extra ability to help classes or im- 
prove administration is not the question 
here; Dr. Jansen wants the doctorates 
obtained by his system’s teachers to guar- 
antee service rendered and _ service- 
mindedness. 

Truly it is another Niagara we are talk- 
ing about. All over U.S.A., years and 
years of holidays, nights, and daytime 
thinking are being spent working for the 
two or three letters that are certain to 
bring “face,” and are pretty sure to bring 
promotion and higher pay. Why shouldn’t 
all this motion and power be harnessed as 
far as possible to the schools where candi- 
dates see education at work? 

It’s at thesis time that this doctor-degree 
Niagara can be harnessed. “Getting by” 
the lecturing and cramming and accumulat- 
ing “credits” is simple compared with 
carrying on schoolwork. It’s selecting and 
“doing” the thesis that ages candidates. 
That can’t be done by listening and taking 
notes. That puts the candidate on his own. 
Even if willing to bluff or even to go to a 
black market for aid, preparing and sign- 
ing a doctor’s thesis is a major operation. 
It has to be lived with when at school and 
when away from school. The prospective 
doctor knows he is sitting for a self-por- 
trait of which he will be proud, or half- 
satisfied, or ashamed all his life. 

Having lived through the mill himself 
and having seen literally thousands of 
happy teachers worry before and after se- 
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lecting theses-problems, Dr. Jansen runs 
a continuous “thesis fair” and “doctorate 
exchange.” He doesn’t call it that. He just 
asks all supervisors of degree-candidates 
to join him in killing five birds with one 
stone by throwing on the screen for win- 
dow-shopping teachers an invitation to 
study school problems: 


1. He helps the degree candidate by sug- 
gesting needed “markets” for study and thesis. 


2. He helps the preceptor or panel who 
must first approve, then supervise a bit or 
much, and finally approve the thesis by offer- 
ing opportunities for service which they can 
creditably supervise. 

3. He helps the colleges of education and 
university divisions where the thesis must 
“pass” by broadening and definitizing — and 
performance auditing — their service. 


4. He helps the “profession” that teaches 
and trains teachers by giving service content 
to its honors. 


5. He helps his own schools, months or 
years at a time, by alerting candidates and 
system to the advantage of having candidates’ 
doctoral research applied to and not diverted 
from school needs and opportunities. 


Recent Judicial Opinion XXVI — 


















































All known candidates and their schools 
are sent the names of the system’s candi- 
dates. Topics already chosen are listed, 
with the fields they’re in. Suggestions are 
invited, especially by supervisors and 
service directors to the man power and 
gray matter that is seeking a service mis- 
sion. As catalyst, working for schools and 
candidates at school headquarters, Dr. 
David J. Swartz, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y., is on call all the year. 
Judging from Dr. Jansen’s interest in this 
“project” and from his general practice, 
he would be glad to have Dr. Swartz 
answer questions from school boards. 

Dr. Jansen’s role thus far has been that 
of informer rather than editor. He does not 
conceal the roles of adviser and exhorter 
but lets information emphasize those roles. 
Topics already selected are given without 
editorial “evaluation.” For example: 

Study in social acceptability. 

The problem of relating art to man’s every 
day life. 

Community-school relationship with a fo- 
cus on (N.Y.C.) junior high schools and 
annexes. 

The freedom of teachers and teaching in 
N.Y.C. public high schools, 1932 to 1951. 

A program to reduce vandalism and care- 
less damage in the elementary plant. 

Latin American interpretation of U.S.A 

English as a second language. 

Job opportunities in textiles. 

Relationship between socioeconomic status 
and what children say is funny in children’s 
books. 

Study of the self-corroborating character of 
the school behavior patterns of aggressive 
and withdrawn children. 

What N.Y.C. doctor-candidates write 
about is not the gift to U.S.A. school 
boards. The gift is the idea that doctorate 
degrees to teachers will be better for 
schools and better for school boards if 
those candidates prove their research ability 
and their scholarship by studying and re- 
porting on actual school problems and 
achievements. 





Attendance of Board Members 
at Dismissal Hearings 


STEPHEN F. ROACH, Px.D. 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Vice-Principal, Ferris High School 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A matter of concern to members of 
school boards facing the task of dismiss- 
ing a school employee for unsatisfactory 
service, is that of insuring a fair hearing 
to the defendant employee. Particularly is 
this true, when the dismissal proceedings 
require attendance at an extended series of 
hearings. 

For while the conscientious board mem- 
ber may feel he should, if he is to render 
a fair judgment, attend all of the sessions 
















at which testimony is to be presented, his 
personal or business affairs may prevent 
such attendance. 

A case, relating to this aspect of school 
board operations, was settled recently in 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Facts of the Case. Mackler, who had 
been business manager of the Camden, 





1Mackler y. Board of Educ. of City of Camden; 
cited as 108 A.2d 854 in the National Reporter 
System. 





















N. J., board since December, 1942, was 
discharged — by board resolution — on 
September 25, 1952. The dismissal, follow- 
ing hearings on charges which had been 
preferred against him, was in accordance 
with existing statutory procedure. 

The charges — inefficiency and neglect of 
office; failure to devote full time to the 
duties of the office; failure to attend board 
meetings; and insubordination — were the 
result of an investigation of the business 
manager’s office by a committee of board 
members early in 1952. Following the in- 
vestigation, two members of the investigat- 
ing committee signed a formal complaint. 
Hearings on the charges were begun 
May 15, 1952. At the first hearing, seven 
of the nine board members were present. 
On several subsequent dates on which the 
hearings were conducted, one and sometimes 
two board members were absent. When the 
testimony on behalf of the board had been 
completed, July 1, 1952, only two members 
had heard all the testimony presented up 
to that time. 


Hearings Resumed 


On August 5, the board reconvened to 
hear testimony on behalf of Mackler. At 
this time, attorney for Mackler moved to 
dismiss the charges on the ground that, 
among others, only two members of the 
board had heard all the testimony and the 
board consequently was unable to render a 
valid decision. 

Counsel for the board then suggested 
that certain testimony — which had not 
been heard by the necessary majority of 
the board’s membership — be stricken from 
the record and withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the board. The board would 
then base its decision solely on such evi- 
dence as had been heard by a sufficient 
number of members to permit a majority 
to properly consider the charges. 

Upon the board’s acceptance of this mo- 
tion, Mackler advised the board that he 
would offer no rebuttal to the testimony 
submitted on the board’s behalf. Instead 
he preferred to submit the case for deter- 
mination on the record as it stood. This 
meeting adjourned without further action 
for or against dismissal. 

At a meeting on September 4, the board 
reconsidered its action of August 5. As a 
result, the hearing was reopened and wit- 
nesses who had not been heard by the 
entire board were recalled. 

At the “reopened” hearing, held Sep- 
tember 25—at which eight of the nine 
board members were present — Mackler’s 
counsel objected to the continuance of the 
hearing and, together with the defendant, 
thereafter left. The board nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to recall the scheduled witnesses. 
Following their testimony, the board then 
considered the evidence presented by the 
recalled witnesses as well as testimony, 
previously on record, given at the July | 
meeting. All nine members had been in 
attendance at this July meeting. 

As a result of this consideration on Sep- 
tember 25, the board passed the dismissal 
resolution. Appeals by Mackler to the State 
Commissioner of Education and to the 
State Board of Education resulted in the 
board’s dismissal action being upheld. 
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Defendant’s Contentions Denied 


The Issues. The decision of the State 
Board was now being appealed to the courts 
on the grounds that: (1) Mackler had 
been deprived of his constitutional rights, 
since two of the members who had signed 
the complaint against him had also acted 
as prosecutors; and (2) he had been denied 
a fair and impartial trial, since all of the 
board members did not sit during all the 
proceedings. 

Findings of the Court. To the first 
ground for appeal the supreme court re- 
plied that the mere making of a complaint 
did not disqualify a board member from 
participating, as a board member, in a 
hearing on that complaint. This was par- 
ticularly so, the opinion pointed out, where 
its making was a formality of office and 
where no personal interest was shown on 
the part of the complainant member. 
Where private interest at variance with 
impartial performance could be shown, or 
where ill-will was manifested toward the 
accused, there would be disqualification. 
“The danger that must be guarded against 
is a concentration of inquisitional prosecu- 
tion and judicial powers. . . .” For only by 
so doing, the opinion declared, would im- 
partiality of judgment be assured. 

[Where] investigation, prosecution, and ju- 
dicial functions rest in the same board, its 
members must be zealous for the preservation 
of a right to a hearing by impartial triers of 
the facts and the courts must impose careful 
supervision to that element of the hearing. 

Finding that nothing in the record dem- 
onstrated any bias, prejudice or personal 
interest on the part of the two board mem- 
bers who had signed the complaint — other 
than the bare facts of participation in the 
proceeding — the court rejected Mackler’s 
first ground for appeal. With regard to the 
second ground, the court commented as 
follows: 

The argument [here] . is that it was 
improper for the board to reopen its case and 
rehear . . . testimony. . . . We know of no 
vested right in a defendant .. . [that would] 
prevent a reopening of a case or a hearing for 
the taking of evidence. The board realized it 
had made a mistake in not insisting that all 
its members or a quorum thereof hear all of 
the evidence, and in our judgment it took the 
only proper course when it ordered that the 
testimony be repeated for the benefit of those 
who had been absent. 

Continuing, the opinion pointed out that 
administrative determinations— such as 
those of a board of education — were al- 
ways subject to reconsideration and re- 
vision by the agency itself. Hence a re- 
hearing and taking of new evidence, to 
that end, could not be considered an in- 
fringement on the defendant’s fundamental 
rights, so long as the administrative agency 
retained control of the proceeding and no 
rights had vested in the defendant. 


Board’s Procedure Fair 


Accordingly, the court held that there 
“was no denial of a fair hearing in the 
procedure adopted.” 

The court then commented that the testi- 
mony had showed convincingly that Mack- 
ler had failed to inspect or supervise re- 
pairs and construction work on various 
school buildings; that he had failed to look 


over plans and specifications for such 
work; that work had been let out by con- 
tract to full-time school employees who 
performed the work called for by the con- 
tracts during their regular working hours; 
that in such instances these employees 
were paid for the contract work, in addi- 
tion to their regular salary; that Mackler 
had spent but two or three days a week 
at his work and had delegated it to others: 
that he had failed to obtain bids for sup- 
plies; that supplies often did not conform 
to the specifications; and that he had 
failed to attend board meetings although 
he had been ordered to do so. “There was,” 
in the eyes of the court, “substantial, com- 
petent, and relevant evidence to support 
the finding of guilt.” 

In the light of such evidence, the court 
did not believe that the board’s resolution 
of dismissal was in fatal error because it 
had not contained “a recitation of the facts 
upon which the conclusion of the board 
was based.” While the opinion pointed out 
that the better practice would have been 
for the findings of fact to have been made 
prior to the passage of the resolution of 
dismissal, it was the court’s finding, in 
view of the facts exhibited and the findings 
ultimately made, that “any error in this 
respect has been cured.”’ 

Therewith, the court upheld the board’s 
action in dismissing the incumbent business 
manager. 

Significance of the Case. Other than 
the obvious implication that statutory 
provisions relating to dismissal procedures 
must be complied with, this case presents 
the following points of significance: 

1. Where the making of an official com- 
plaint by a board member is a formality 
of office, such member will not be dis- 
qualified, thereby, from participating in the 
hearing on such complaint. 

2. In such instances disqualification will 
occur where bias, prejudice, or personal in- 
terest can be shown on the part of the com- 
plaining board member. 

3. In a board-employee dismissal pro- 
ceeding, no vested right inheres in the de 
fendant that will prevent the reopening of 
a hearing, for the purpose of taking 
evidence. 

4. The reconsideration and revision, by 
a board of education, of an administrative 
determination concerning an employee’s 
dismissal does not, per se, infringe on the 
right of the defendant to a fair and im- 
partial trial. 

5. Where substantial, competent, and 
relevant evidence is available to support a 
board’s dismissal action, such action will 
not be invalidated by the absence, in the 
dismissal resolution, of a recitation of the 
facts upon which the decision to dismiss 
was based. 
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DR. MOORE PASSES 


Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, who retired as Pro- 
fessor of Education of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in 1941, died January 24 in his home 
at Los Angeles. He was 83 years old. 

Dr. Moore’s experience included professorships of 
education at Yale, Harvard, and the University of 
California. 

From 1929 to 1936 he was vice-president and 
provost of U.C.L.A. He came into prominence in 
1912, when he served as the leading survey expert 
under Prof. Paul Hanus of Harvard, in an inclusive 
study of the New York City public school system 
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Methods of Improving the Student 
Teaching Program 


HOWARD H. MOSHER 


Principal 
Guilderland Central High School 
Guilderland Center, N. Y. 


DOROTHY PARR BRUNO 


Co-operating Teacher in Business Education 


Guilderland Central High School 


The quality factor of the student teach- 
ing experience is most important in de- 
termining the ease and rapidity with which 
the first-year teacher adjusts to the class- 
room situation. The writers take the posi- 
tion that a close relationship exists between 
the effectiveness of the beginning teacher 
and the quality of the student teaching 
program. It follows that educators must 
accept the responsibility (1) for providing 
a setting within which the most desirable 
kinds of learnings will take place and (2) 
for continually evaluating and refining the 
program. This experience should be so or- 
ganized as to insure the student-teacher’s 
achieving a high degree of success and 
resultant security. The school employing 
such a person will benefit by having the 
services of a competent teacher more 
quickly than might otherwise be the case. 

Doubtless some of the brief tenure in 
the teaching profession can be traced di- 
rectly to an inadequate and unsatisfactory 
student teaching situation. Young men and 
women will be more inclined to remain in 
the profession where this experience has 
been rich and realistic in terms of the en- 
tire scope of the classroom teacher’s job. 
The responsibility for developing such a 
program lies with the co-operating teacher, 
the principal, the faculty, the student body, 
and the community. The most important 
of these, obviously is the co-operating 
teacher. 


The Co-operating Teacher 


The co-operating teacher creates imme- 
diately a setting within which the student 
teacher has status. This is facilitated where 
the co-operating teacher accepts the stu- 
dent-teacher not as a student but as a col- 
league. Another factor in giving the stu- 
dent-teacher a feeling of status is the 
warmth and friendliness with which he is 
received by the co-operating teacher. One 
must bear in mind that the first day sets 
the pattern for the entire student teaching 
period and is of paramount importance in 
establishing proper relationships between 
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the co-operating teacher and the student- 
teacher. 

Seemingly small courtesies strengthen 
this relationship. The student-teacher is 
shown where to put his coat and hat; is 
given a drawer in the co-operating teacher’s 
desk; is provided with a faculty schedule; 
is taken on a tour of the building; and is 
introduced to the department chairmen, 
the president of the Faculty Council, the 
guidance personnel, the assistant principal, 
and other faculty leaders. Readiness and 
acceptance on the part of the pupils are 
motivated by the devices of informing the 
classes of the student-teacher’s arrival, dis- 
cussing the general purpose of the program, 
and familiarizing them with the student- 
teacher’s name and something of his back- 
ground. During the first week, the student- 
teacher becomes acquainted with the rest 
of the faculty, observes classes, investigates 
the guidance files, and begins to plan for 
his first class. 

In planning, the student-teacher draws 
on what he has learned in methods classes. 
The co-operating teacher assists him to 
modify his plans so that they are workable 
and practical in terms of the needs of the 
pupils and in terms of the length of the 
class periods. He encourages the student- 
teacher to initiate new ideas, plan them, 
and carry them out. Through conferences, 
the co-operating teacher gives the student- 
teacher an opportunity to verbalize as well 
as to make practical application of his 
philosophy of teaching. 

Before the student-teacher actually takes 
his first class, the co-operating teacher dis- 
cusses classroom control with him so that 
his teaching will be more satisfying and 
less frustrating from the beginning. The 
co-operating teacher observes the student- 
teacher in the classroom and then makes 
suggestions for improvement. 

The student-teacher is given an oppor- 
tunity to observe and to complete many 
of the administrative details which are a 
part of regular classroom teaching. A 
separate attendance register is provided so 
that he may actually keep the record 


during the entire student teaching period. 

Evaluation is continual and mutual. In 
the final evaluation, the co-operating 
teacher has a responsibility to the profes- 
sion and to the student-teacher. The 
standards of the teaching profession are 
kept high by evaluating the growth of the 
student-teacher carefully, keeping in mind 
the effect he will have on pupils in his 
future classes. The co-operating teacher is 
obligated to discuss with the student- 
teacher his strengths and weaknesses. 

The competencies which the co-operat- 
ing teacher brings to the situation are 
such that he is, in a true sense, a master 
teacher. He finds teaching a satisfying ex- 
perience, is alert to the latest methods, and 
is able to communicate his enthusiasm to 
the student-teacher. 


The Principal's Part 


Many schools today are co-operating 
with teacher-training institutions to the 
extent that student-teacher programs are 
an integral phase of the local school situa- 
tion. In these instances, the primary 
responsibility for the organization and ad- 
ministration of the successful student- 
teacher program rests with the principal. 
He plans, initiates, implements, and evalu- 
ates it. 

Of necessity, this is a partnership pro- 
gram, co-operatively and democratically 
effected. The co-operating teacher, the en- 
tire faculty, the student body, and even 
the community are participants. The prin- 
cipal accepts leadership roles in each of 
these specifics: 

1. Providing the setting in which the 
student teacher and the principal discuss, 
informally, the philosophy of the school, 
the contributions the teacher makes to the 
total program, the importance of the ex- 
periences the student-teacher is about to 
have, what the school has in the way of 
facilities for enrichment, the availability 
of the principal, himself, for conferences. 
In short, the student-teacher is made to 
feel that he is an accepted member of the 
faculty in every sense. 

2. Providing material in the way of 
handbooks, bulletins, written policy, school 
publications, and other pertinent material 
which assist in expediting orientation. 

3. Conferring with the student-teacher, 
periodically, making himself available and 
approachable at all times. 

4. Visiting the student-teacher in his 
classroom, after allowing a period of time 
for adjustment. After the visit, a discussion 
is held on the quality of the learning situ- 
ation, with the emphasis on the positive, 
followed by suggestions for improvement. 

Without taxing the imagination, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of the creation and per- 
petuation of a successful student-teacher 
program as a further important step in the 
improvement of the total instructional 
program. 

(Concluded on page 107) 
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A FRESH VOICE OUT OF WASHINGTON 


A REFRESHING note has been sounded in Washington in 
the field of education by the United States Commissioner of 
Educati.a, Samuel Miller Brownell, in his appearance before 
the Subcommittee on Education of the House Committee on 
Labor and Education. It is a strong reaffirmation of the 
principle of local and state control of education instead of 
the too frequently expressed lust for power, the continuing 
suggestion of new projects and the building up of little 
empires by bureaucrats. Dr. Brownell keeps close to the 
statutory definition of the function of the Federal Office of 
Education when he states the fundamental positions, to which 
he is dedicated: “Education in a democracy prospers best 
when its management and control is close to the people and 
is not subject to partisan political control.” 

Even more specifically and more realistically Commissioner 
Brownell adds: “In trying to define the function of the Office 
of education . . . we are guided by the principle that the 
control and management of the schools in the United States 
is a local and state function and that the proper role of the 
Federal Government is to aid and assist in the advancement 
of education without interference with the state or localities. 
To that principle we are dedicated.” 

How he applies the principle he showed in the discussion 
of the school construction program for federally affected 
areas, in the face of state superintendents’ desire to have the 
Federal Government do much more than proposed. He 
pointed out that no matter what Washington does, the 
school construction program is dependent upon “continuous 
large school construction for at least ten years including 
action in individual school districts and states.’ And he adds 
even more significantly that whatever Washington does must 
“not interfere with or weaken the responsibility, management 
and control of schools’ by local communities. Talking a 
language not frequently heard in Washington to those seeking 
Washington relief, he pointed out that all states have the 
resources and authority to do more than they are doing and 
they could do more, if they wanted to, with the margin fur- 
nished by recent federal tax cuts. 

He also uses strange language for people who have been 
listening to Washington gobbledygook. He wants to “develop 
closer ties with the people rather than developing a large 
permanent education research staff,” in the development of 
the research program. He wants to be sure all the proposed 
activities of the Office contribute to solutions of the con- 
temporary educational problem, and he is evaluating the 
activities to discover in what ways and to what extent it is 
doing that. The self-criticism of the Office goes a step farther. 
He wants the program of the Office of Education to have 
some over-all planning “rather than having an Office of Edu- 
cation that is an aggregate of a lot of separately conceived 
and operating activities.” 

We would like to make a point which we do not recall 
having seen made, and which may be suggestive in the re- 
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appraisal and self-criticism of the Office of Education. It is 
that the “target’’— fo use Washington lingo — ought to be 
the people who support schools and their immediate repre- 
sentatives, the members of school boards. This is in accord 
with the basic law of 1867 still controlling the United States 
Office of Education. According to this law “the purpose of 
the Office of Education is the collecting of such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and progress of education 
in the several states and territories and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country.” 

The neglected and underemphasized phrase here is the 
people of the United States. It would be a distinctly American 
idea, if the preoccupation was with the people supporting 
schools rather than the esoteric professional interest of edu- 
cators. The extraordinary development of professional train- 
ing of teachers, colleges of education, educational research 
bureaus, and professional administrators and teachers in 
school systems makes the professional service less imperative 
and less necessary. However, the problem which faced 
William George Bruce, the founder of this JouRNAL, is still 
a real one. Bruce was elected to the Milwaukee school board. 
He wanted to serve intelligently; he sought aid; it was un- 
available. He found many school board members to whom 
the professional literature was not helpful. To meet that need 
the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL was founded. State school 
board conventions came as a later development. The field 
at the very foundation of American education has great 
rich opportunities. — E. A. Fitzpatrick, Guest Editor. 





PLAN FOR HIS SUCCESSORS 


PROVIDING flexibility for future use is one of the difficult 
aspects of the educational planning of new school buildings. 
In this connection, Superintendent Samuel Crabtree provides 
some sage advice for members of the New England School 
Development Council. Discussing the planning and purchase 
of school equipment for new school buildings he writes: 


It speaks well for a working democracy that in our public schools 
most of our administrators and our school committees turn to the 
classroom teachers for advice on equipment. However, a word of ad- 
vice here should be considered. Too often it has been noted, particularly 
on the secondary level, that, in their respective areas of the new build 
ing, department heads are delegated to prepare plans and obtain budget 
estimates for equipment which are incorporated into the over-all pro- 
gram without proper management and evaluation by the superintendent 

While your director of athletics, head of your science department, or 
supervisor of home economics may be conducting a splendid curric 
ulum, he may not be completely qualified to organize and plan equip- 
ment for a new room in terms of adequate aisle and traffic space, ade 
quate but economical storage, flexibility, etc. It is also quite human for 
him to plan equipment solely around his own personal teaching habits 
and special interests. 

Very often a department head is an older member of your staff and 
thus approaching retirement. Therefore, while you should undoubtedly 
rely on his experience in his own special field, his suggestions should 
be assessed with the question of, “How good are these arrangements 
for his successors?” Here is one place to consider flexibility of ar- 
rangement to meet, not only the different ideas of future teachers, 
but also ideas for future changes in teaching methods and curriculum 
content. Thousands of students and many teachers will have occasion, 
in the years to follow, to be thankful for or disappointed in what you 
and your staff decide upon now. 
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Word Prom Washington 


The School Construction Struggle 


ELAINE EXTON 


Federal aid for school construction is a 
more live issue in the present Congress 
than ever before. The fact that the new 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare scheduled it as the first subject 
for intensive hearings, held January 27, 28, 
and 31, 1955, points up the importance 
with which it is regarded. Senator Lister 
Hill (D., Ala.), the chairman, gave it this 
top priority because “there is no more 
pressing problem confronting the nation 
today than the crisis in our schools.” 


Agreement on Schoolhousing Need 


“Today,” he further explained, “it is 
estimated that over one half of the class- 
rooms in the nation are so overcrowded 
as to make effective teaching almost im- 
possible. Every 15 minutes of every day 
our tremendous birth rate is bringing 30 
more children into the population — cre- 
ating a need, in effect, for another class- 
room and another teacher. Within three 
years our shortage of classrooms through- 
out the nation will have climbed to 
600,000. Day by day we are falling behind, 
with serious damage to our children and 
to the nation. 

“Millions of American boys and girls are 
being denied their American birthright — 
the right to an adequate education. Our 
national security is being endangered by 
the inability of our schools to provide the 
basic training needed by many who might 
become scientists and engineers and re- 
search workers and leaders in every walk 
of life. We are stricken by the worst wave 
of juvenile delinquency in our history be- 
cause children are neglected and too often 
left to roam the streets.” 

Commenting on the problem in _ his 
budget message calling for an expenditure 
of 62.4 billion dollars for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, President Eisenhower 
said: “We are all aware that our schools 
are passing through a period of extraordi- 
nary stress. School-age population is in- 
creasing faster than classroom space has 
been enlarged and qualified teachers re- 


1As of September, 1952, according to a U. S. 
Office of Education report on the School Facilities 
Survey, the total school construction need projected 
on a nationwide basis was 312,000 instruction rooms 
to house 8,881,360 pupils at a cost of 10.6 billion 
dollars. Of this amount the local school districts 
could, within existing legal and reasonable bonding 
and taxing limits, provide 5.9 billion dollars leaving 
a deficit of 4.7 billion dollars. 
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cruited. In some communities, the available 
fiscal resources have been strained severely 
by efforts to meet these needs; in too many 
states and local school districts, the finan- 
cial support given to schools has not kept 
pace with recent increases in taxable re- 
sources.” 

In similar vein to the education passage 
in this year’s State of the Union Message, 
the President asserted that “concurrently, 





without impairment in any way of state, 
local, community, and family responsibility, 
the Federal Government should serve as 
an effective catalyst in dealing with the 
problem of classroom shortages,” saying, 
“T shall send to the Congress, in February, 
a special message presenting an affirmative 
program.” 


The fact that — to use Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Hobby’s 
own words — “there are no funds in the 


President’s budget as it went up that will 
be applicable to the education message,” 
has puzzled many and aroused considerable 
concern that the Administration’s proposal 
may not be adequate to stem the growing 
deficit in school buildings. If the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
finds the new plan disappointing, it appears 
likely that they will write their own bill. 


Views on Problem Differ 


While Administration spokesmen as well 
as numerous Congressmen and educational 
leaders acknowledge that America’s school- 
room shortage presents an alarming situa- 


tion calling for prompt action in the 
national interest, deep cleavages exist re- 
garding the best methods for meeting it, 
whether the Federal Government should 
participate, and if it should what kind of 
federal aid would be appropriate. 

Most of the general school construction 
measures thus far introduced in the 84th 
Congress authorize substantial money 
grants to the states. On February 8, 1955, 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.) in- 
troduced the administration’s school con- 
struction program as Bill $968. Testimony 
of a stream of witnesses before the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee de- 
scribing deteriorating school conditions and 
inadequate fiscal resources in many parts 
of the country recently pointed up the 
need for “cash rather than credit” in meet- 
ing the current education crisis. 


Emergency School Construction Bills 


At the time of these hearings five emer- 
gency school construction bills were pend- 
ing before this Senate Committee,? namely, 
S. 4 authored by Senator Earle C. Clements 
(D., Ky.), the Majority Whip; S. 5 sub- 
mitted by Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
for himself and 29 other Senators; S. 480 
jointly sponored by Senators Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) and Irving M. Ives 
(R., N. Y.); S. 522 introduced by Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen (R., Ill.); and S. 686 
cosponsored by Senator John L. McClellan 
(D., Ark.) and 23 others. 

These measures vary in regard to such 
details as over-all amount, duration of pro- 
gram, and distribution formula. Some set 
a specific time limit and appropriation 
authorization, while others are “open- 
ended” in both respects. All have provi- 
sions channeling funds granted in aid of 
schoolhouse construction through the U. S. 
Office of Education and the existing state 
educational agencies, include safeguards to 
protect state and local control of education. 

Senate bills 4 and 5 place the amount 
at 500 million dollars annually for the 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. S. 480 and 
S. 522 specify no money figure but au- 
thorize appropriation of “such amounts as 
may be necessary” on a matching basis 
over a six-year period, while in S. 686 the 
amount and length of time are indetermi- 
nate. 

The plan for distributing the funds is 
the same in S. 480 and S. 522, namely, 


*The present members of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare are: Democrats - 
Lister Hill, Ala., Chairman; James E. Murray, 
Mont.;. Matthew M. Neely, W. Va.: Paul H 
Douglas, Ill.; Herbert H. Lehman, N. Y.; John F. 
Kennedy, Mass.; Pat McNamara, Mich.; Republicans 
—H. Alexander Smith, N. J.; Irving M. Ives, 
N. Y.; William A. Purtell, Conn.; Barry Goldwater, 
Ariz.; George H. Bender, Ohio; Gordon Allott, Colo. 
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according to the school-age population. On 
the other hand the provisions of S. 4 
would distribute 50 per cent of the funds 
on a school-age population basis and 50 
per cent inversely with the per capita in- 
come. S. 5 and S. 686 utilize the Hill- 
Burton principle considering school-age 
population generally related inversely to the 
square of the per capita income of the state. 

According to S. 4 and S. 5 the federal 
share of any project many vary between 
33% and 66%4 per cent of the cost. Under 
S. 480 and S. 522 not more than 50 per 
cent of the cost of a project is to be 
derived from federal funds. S. 686 limits 
the Federal Government’s share to 40 per 
cent. 

Senator McClellan’s bill S. 686 contains 
a racial segregation provision that may be 
unconstitutional. Section 4a7 stipulates that 
there be equitable and nondiscriminatory 
apportionment for different racial groups 
where separate schools are maintained and 
that expenditures be subject to the laws of 
the state except as specified in the Act. 

An even larger number of school con- 
struction measures has been placed in the 
legislative hopper of the House. Some are 
companion pieces to Senate bills. For ex- 
ample, Representative Carroll D. Kearn’s 
(R., Pa.) H. R. 14 and Representative 
Cleveland M. Bailey’s (D., W. Va.) 
H. R. 15 are identical to Senator Dirksen’s 
S. 522 as well as to each other and similar 
in most respects to S. 480 cosponsored by 
Senators Ives and Humphrey. 

All of the emergency school construction 
bills except H. R. 1791 of Congressman 
John E. Fogarty (D., R. I.) specify that 
the funds provided must be used for public 
schools. The word “public” is not included 
in the language of his bill which is so 
drafted as to leave to the discretion of the 
states whether the federal funds will be 
distributed to public or private schools 


A School Building Agencies Plan 


The President’s school construction mes- 
sage includes the following ingredients: (1) 
$200 million for a three-year program or 
about $65 million for each of three years 
for building schools in distressed dis- 
tricts without resources for this purpose. 
(2) a $750 million revolving fund, for use 
over the next three years, for a federally 
guaranteed loan program that would make 
it possible for a state or local school build- 
ing agency to borrow money from the Fed- 
eral Government for school construction if 
it could not borrow private capital at a 
sufficiently low interest rate; (3) furnish- 
ing a total of $820 million on a dollar 
matching basis for the use of states over a 
three year period in conducting programs 
growing out of their state education con- 
ferences that “are designed to overcome 
obstacles to local financing or to provide ad- 
ditional state aid to local school districts.” 

It is reported that to obtain these guar- 
antees and grants-in-aid a state would be 
required to establish a “State School Build- 
ing Agency.” The agency would offer bonds 
for sale to the general public and if unable 
to sell them at a sufficiently low interest 
rate could apply to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purchase of these bonds. 

It would use the bond money to con- 
struct new buildings at the request of local 
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school boards which would rent the com- 
pleted structures from the state over a 
long period, possibly 30 to 50 years, and 
take title to these facilities when their 
rentals have paid off the bonds. 

An essential feature of the plan accord- 
ing to the December 31, 1954, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report is a shift in 
money-raising burdens. Their article on 
this “ ‘Painless’ Way to Build Schools” de- 
clares that “local school boards would be 
relieved of much of their load temporarily” 
since “they would get new schools without 
having to save or borrow for construction.” 
It notes, however, that “states will have to 
borrow money, under this plan,” pointing 
out that “probably they will have to raise 
somewhat more in taxes also, not for con- 
struction but to help school boards take 
care of operating costs (as) of course, 
more teachers and supplies will be needed 
as the new schools come into use.” 

Similar in some respects to the method 
favored by the Administration for putting 
extra billions into road building, this ap- 
proach is said to have won Administration 
backing because “like that plan its side- 
steps a rise in the federal debt, avoids any 
big change in taxes, keeps much responsi- 
bility in the states, leaves many decisions 
to state and local governments.” 


Congressmen and Educators 
Comment 


In testimony at recent hearings of the 














Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Congressmen and educators alike 
reacted coolly to the idea that a federal- 
state system of school building agencies 
would be adequate to meet the critical 
emergency need, expressed concern such a 
program would take too long to get rolling 
when, as one witness expressed it, “the 
concrete should be pouring and thousands 
of new classrooms should be nearing com- 
pletion now.” With few kind words wit- 
nesses variously described such a venture 
as a “banker’s plan,” “a little RFC,” and 
“new financing gimmick.” 

Representative Cleveland Bailey (D., 
W. Va.) termed such an approach “an- 
other delaying tactic.” Reminding that be- 
cause of prohibiting limitations on going 
into debt some 13 states would be forced 
to change their present constitutions to 
comply with such a proposal, he predicted 
that since most state legislatures meet 
biennially this would entail a long drawn 
out procedure that in some instances would 
require as long as five years to complete. 

Representative Carl D. Perkins (D.., 
Hindman, Ky.) was doubtful whether the 
courts would uphold the constitutionality 
of these agencies. Criticizing this type 
of plan as “not expedient enough” and 
“lacking flexibility,” he declared, “a measure 
such as this would require a great deal 
more study and change by the states and 
their local governments (which would) cre- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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American Seating 


AMEREX 


the new 
metal-and-plastic top 


American Seating Universal 
Desks, with their superior 
functional advantages, now 
give you even greater value 
with the first and only metal- 
and-plastic top, designed and 
manufactured by American ex- 
pressly for classroom use. 
The new top is stronger, 
yet lighter in weight than or- 
dinary plastic-covered tops. 
The die-formed steel frame 
supports the plastic work sur- 
face, which ends the weak- 
nesses of wood desk-tops and 
adds years of ‘‘wear-life’’ to 
your school desks. The satin- 
smooth surface has a color- 
fast birch-grain pattern, uni- 
form light reflectance of 45%. 


Acontinuous band of hard-alu- 
minum alloy protects edges. 

These desks assure the best 
service with maximum aid to 
teaching and learning, while 
conserving valuable floor 
space. 

Typical advantages are 
the long-life die-formed con- 
struction; maximum desk-top 
working surface; 45° left-and- 
right seat swivel that mini- 
mizes room needed for get- 
ting in or out; cradleform 
sitting comfort; self-adjusting 
lower back rail; roomy, one- 
piece steel book-box; and 
wide-range adjustability of 
seat and desk by never-fail 
wrap-around clamps. 


Send for illustrated folder on American Universal Desks describing the 
new metal-and-plastic desk-top. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING - GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES : 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, CHURCH, 





























No. 536 Universal ‘‘Ten-Twenty’’ Desk 


with exclusive 3-position top; 10° and 20° slopes for 
reading, writing, art work—plus level top for 
manipulative work, group discussions. Automatic 


fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 











No. 534 Universal Lifting-Lid Desk 


One-piece ‘‘no-slam” top affords completely usable 
working surface at 10° slope or level; lifts for full 
access to book-box. Has pencil tray on top as 
well as inside desk top. 








AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 












TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM TING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS. Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
: _ durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 


folding tablet-arm, 
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THE SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION STRUGGLE 


(Continued from page 58) 


ate many roadblocks and impede the flow 
of emergency aid in the current crisis we 
face.” 

To Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the agency proposal is a stratagem to 
pacify the public that is more apt to harm 
than help. Acknowledging that the Federal 
Government might set up a special school 
building agency “to dole out a small 
amount of assistance to a few local school 
districts federally selected,” he stated that 
“if 25 million dollars, for instance, were thus 
handed out by federal officials, there would 
be a tremendous expensive and _ time- 
wasting scramble among school districts to 
share it. 

“But there would not be enough to do 
much real good, and the federal interfer- 
ence would be damaging to the construction 
programs of many more districts than 
could possibly share in such a dole,” Dr. 
Fuller warned. 

Testifying as President of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Jor- 
dan L. Larson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., said: “We are not 
in favor of any plan of federally-inspired 
agencies that would be experimental at 
best and would take years to get in opera- 
tion. The need is now. The situation con- 
tinues to get worse.” 


Experience With State Authorities 


The states use various methods in financ- 
ing school plant construction. Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Indiana, and Maine have estab- 
lished state school building agencies. 
From their experience it appears that this 
method is not a complete solution but poses 
problems even when declared legal by the 
courts. With such a system in operation, 
even a so-called wealthy state like Penn- 
sylvania will be unable to catch up with 


its increasing 
federal aid. 


classroom need without 


Pennsylvania 


Although maintaining he was glad Penn- 
sylvania has an authority “because it has 
gotten some school buildings,” Harold F. 
Martin, director of the state’s Bureau of 
General Education, emphasized to a House 
Committee last October: “But we must 
recognize there are certain limitations and 
certain faults in this type of financing.” As 
these excerpts from his testimony show, 
borrowing by authorities can result in high 
interest rates for bonds and fail to meet 
the building needs of the poorest school 
districts which can neither afford to bor- 
row money nor to rent buildings con- 
structed by the authority. 


We actually have under construction, or 
have constructed within the past year or two, 
360 million dollars worth of school buildings 
and we now have 87 million dollars which 
has been approved and is ready for school 
construction. But you must realize also, that 
we have some of these local authorities which 
have had to sell bonds at rates as high as 4.7 
per cent and now we have the peculiar situa- 
tion of having the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in many cases, such as that, subsidizing 
up to 90 per cent of the rental on a loan which 
is costing 4.7 per cent. 

. . . The general assembly felt they should 
not obligate themselves for subsidizing more 
than 425 million dollars worth of construction 
and some months ago we reached the 425 
million dollar ceiling. We have since taken in 
applications for an additional 125 million dol- 
lars worth of construction which we cannot 
approve and which the great majority of the 
districts cannot undertake unless some means 
are found for raising that ceiling. 

We are faced, then, with two problems in 
Pennsylvania. One is we had to turn down 
some of the projects because the districts could 
not even show their ability to carry their 
small share of the loan. . . . We have had to 
turn down 12 million dollars worth of con- 
struction because they could not pay their 
share of the rental and, because they were 
poor districts, it meant the Commonwealth 
would have been paying the major portion of 


it. . . . The other thing is we have reached 
more than the halfway mark in meeting our 
needs to 1960 and have reached the ceiling on 
subsidizing construction. 


Aurora, Colorado 


Another illustration of this kind is fur- 
nished by the experience of Aurora, Colo- 
rado (pop. 35,000). Although the state did 
not have a school building authority setup, 
the situation in this community was so 
desperate that in 1950 a local school 
authority was organized to construct needed 
buildings. Out of 12 structures completed 
in the past five years, two elementary 
schools were financed in this way. It is 
costing the district about $28,000 a year 
to retire $475,000 in bonds at 334 per cent 
interest. Superintendent of Schools William 
C. Hinkley informed me this is in contrast 
to an interest rate of about 2 per cent for 
general obligation bonds (including regular 
school bonds) which have the added ad- 
vantage of being tax exempt. 

Out of Aurora’s experience, Superinten- 
dent Hinkley regretfully cited this addi- 
tional drawback of authority financing. It 
requires local public schools to make pay- 
ments out of current revenues that are 
sorely needed to pay for instructional 
supplies and teachers’ salaries. 

This disadvantage was also mentioned to 
me by W. P. Sprayberry, president of the 
Georgia Education Association and super- 
intendent of the Cobb County Schools, who 
pointed out that in many of the Southern 
states where teachers’ salaries are low there 
would be little possibility of an increase 
while current revenues are being used for 
capital outlay. In this way the teachers 


will pay for the new classrooms with 
money that would otherwise go into 
teachers’ salaries, he noted. 

Georgia 
As in Pennsylvania, Georgia’s State 
School Building Authority, which will 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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The George A. Persell School, Jamestown, N. Y., has 20 classrooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, a cafeteria 
and kitchen, and complete administrative and service rooms. 


$16.56 per square foot. 


the public opinion and the knowledge of school 
needs. Members team together to work out 


The cost was $851,483 for construction, or 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Block” solved a main- 
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BEFORE 
Worn sash let in wintry blasts. Teachers had to 
continually adjust shades to cut glare. Natural light 
in rooms was cut and the school presented a patch- 
work appearance from unevenly adjusted shades. 





New panels of glass block have practically eliminated mainte- 
nance costs. Glass block won't rust or rot, are hard to break. What 
a change from the old windows which needed constant, expensive 
maintenance and did not provide healthful daylighting through- 
out classrooms. 

See how Owens-Illinois Glass Block improve the 

appearance of the school. Glass block panels in- 

sulate so efficiently and daylight so effectively, 

heating and lighting costs are cut. 


tenance problem while providing better light 


‘Tne Wyomissing School at 
Wyomissing, Pa., was in the same 
condition as hundreds of other 
schools across the country. Window 
sash were worn out and mainte- 
nance was a continuous, costly job. 


Glare, harsh contrasts and inade- 





quate light were big problems. 
Replacement with panels of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Block solved 
their problem. If you are in 
the process of remodeling old 
structures, or building new ones, 
don't overlook the positive 
advantages — maintenance 
economies, better seeing conditions 
—that panels of glass block bring. 
For complete information write 
With panels of glass ety — is mg wey ~ dif- Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary 
se fer ¢ arts > scnooliroom all Gay iong. 1e combpilmna- . e > > 
a gn aeaanal: and vision strip Ron brightness of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-3, 
at comfortable levels, provides vision and ventilation. Excessive Toledo 1, Ohio. 
glare and harsh contrasts are eliminated. ‘Formerly known as INSULUX 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owen s-ILLINOIS 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 














SCHOOL 
BOARD-NEWS 


BOARD GIVEN CREDIT 


Supt. W. M. Ostenberg, of Salina, Kans., in 
his 1953-54 annual report writes: 

“Tt is no secret that Salina enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a leading educational 
center in the state of Kansas. This position is 
no accident. Many factors within the city 
converge to make it a progressive school dis- 
trict. 

“One of the most important of these factors 
is the board of education. The board in Salina 
works incessantly to satisfy the needs of the 





aches! popetation according to the dictates of 


the public opinion and the knowledge of school 
needs. Members team together to work out 
the best solution to ever pressing problems. 

“Harmony between the administration and 
staff helps the board in decisions which in- 
volve policies affecting the whole school pro- 
gram. Working tirelessly during recent years, 
the board has been able to keep up with in- 
creasing demands upon every phase of school 
organization with the co-operation of forward 
looking citizens.” 

The local press, PTA units, the radio sta- 
tion, and civic groups are also credited for 
helping the schools. 


SCHOOL BOARD INSTITUTE 


The Rochester School Board Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., at its initial program in 
1955, offered four seminar-type meetings dur- 
ing the late winter and spring. The meet- 
ings are planned to be effective and to Lave 











SEE HOW 
KEWAUNEE 


EQUIPPED THE 
LABORATORIES 


GLENBROOK HIGH, NORTHBROOK, ILL., ARCHITECTS: PERKINS & WILL 


Note how these Kewaunee Lincoln Desks provide maximum student 
capacity with the utmost in working convenience. Lincoln Desks are 
just one of the exclusive features that have made Kewaunee the nation- 


wide favorite for finer schools. 


You pay no premium for all the extra values Kewaunee gives 


1. Nearly 50 years of experience in serv- 
ing the Educational Laboratory Field. 

2. Incorporating the practical suggestions 
that have come from America's leading 
educators and technicians. 

3. The finest quality throughout, both in 
materials and workmanship. 


4. Famous KemROCK Resistant Tops for 
working surfaces. 

5. A wide selection of equipment to meet 
every possible laboratory need. 

6. The Free services of a Kewaunee Engi- 
neer — available without cost, to save 
you time, space and money. 


Whatever your School Laboratory needs may be—in wood or metal 
—write for the Kewaunee Catalog. See how Kewaunee Unit Assembly 
design can give you a “Prize-Winning Laboratory” at no extra cost. 


VISIT OUR A.A.S.A. EXHIBITS: Denver, Space K-15-17; Cleveland, Space F-2-4 


Aewaunee Mfg. Co 


J. A. Campbell, President 
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5009 S. Genter Street © Adrian, Michigcn 
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real value and appeal to both old and new 
board members. 

On Thursday, January 27, the topic was 
Local Schools as a Community Enterprise. 

On Thursday, February 24, the topic was 
The School Board and the Teacher. 

On Thursday, March 24, the topic will be 
Administration in the Schools. 

On Thursday, April 28, the topic will be The 
Educational Program-Dollars vs. Children. 


HONOR TEACHERS 


Seven classroom teachers from the school 
districts of Nebraska were honored at the 
Nebraska State School Boards’ Association 
convention, held in Lincoln, January 17 and 
18. 

Master awards were presented to James T 
Wall, Waverly; Mary Sick, Fremont; Mrs 
Bess Swett, South Sioux City; Mrs. NoRene 
J. Miller, Thedford; Mrs. Ada _ Tollefson 
Maulick, Ansley; Mrs. Grade Blum, McCook; 
and Mrs. Sarah Gotte, Dix. 

Each teacher was selected from one of the 
seven districts of the School Boards Associa 
tion. 


BAN DUNGAREES 


Under a recent order, students in the Whea- 
ton High School, Washington, D. C., were 
prohibited from wearing dungarees to school 
Students who showed up wearing the skin- 
tight garments were spotted by Principal E 
B. Mason and sent home to change into slacks 


LEGISLATIVE MEETINGS 


The Idaho State Department of Education 
has scheduled six post-legislative trustee meet- 
ings in strategic cities. The school board mem- 
bers have been invited to attend and to hear 
explanations of new legislation and new state 
educational policies. 

The meetings are conducted by members of 
the state superintendent’s staff, and the mem- 
bers of school boards are encouraged to seek 
information concerning any school or legal 
problem with which they are confronted. 


CERTIFICATION RANKS 


In spite of a national shortage of qualified 
teachers, the Hillsborough County, Fils., 
school system has found it possible to em- 
ploy none but holders of four-year college 
degrees. Since 1948, all new teachers have 
had either bachelor’s or master’s degrees. At 
present, 28 teachers in the county have Rank 
I classifications (6 years college on a planned 
educational program). A total of 384 teachers 
hold master’s degrees; 1626 have bachelor’s 
degrees; and only 9 older teachers are with- 
out degrees. 


DALLAS PROBLEM 


An election may be needed for the first 
time in some years to fill a vacancy in the 
Dallas school board caused by the resignation 
of Harry Stone. In recent years all vacancies 
have been filled by appointment by the 
board. The district Stone represented in re- 
cent years has become a Negro area. Mem- 
bers of the school board favor electing a 
Negro to the vacancy, and this will be the 
first time a Negro has been placed on the 
Dallas board of education. 

But the Negro leaders cannot agree on the 
man to fill the vacancy and now Dr. Edwin 
Rippy, president of the school board, has 
announced that an election will be called. 

A recent census shows there are 15,671 
Negro students in the Dallas schools of 
whom 3465 are in the high schools. There 
are 484 Negro teachers and 16 principals and 
10 nurses. Five new schools for Negroes have 
been completed in Dallas during the past 
year and eight others have been modernized 
and enlarged, Dr. Rippy announced. 
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Architect: Raymond Viner Hall, A.1.A. 








PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS have 
long been famous in classroom walls 
because they gather up daylight and 


throw it far into the room (special 


prisms in the blocks do the job). But 
lately many schools have been de- 
signed with classrooms that are 
deeper and lower than ever before. 
This is a wonderful cost saving meas- 


ure, but it cuts down the daylighting 





for the kids on the inside row. 


To answer this problem, Pittsburgh 
Corning came up with a glass block 
specially designed for toplighting— 


the PC Skytrol Block. 


| The kid on the 


Panels of Skytrol blocks overcome the 
problems of ordinary skylights. As 
each block contains two insulating 
air spaces, it won't “sweat.” And the 
special design filters and diffuses the 
daylight so that students and teachers 


get plenty of light without harshness. 


Skytrol blocks can be used in any 
type of school — in classrooms, corri- 
dors, gyms, shops, etc. Most impor- 


3 tant: the installed cost is less than for 


| any comparable toplighting system, 
i and maintenance is practically non- 
‘ = 

existent. 


For more information on Skytrol 





write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 

Department 35, One Gateway Center, 
t Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Turn two pages 
ahead for coupon. 
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Architects: Lamont H. Button and Paul F. Mclean « AIA - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ve never seen a school with 


better daylighting,” 


Look at West Mifflin Bor- 
ough if you want to see a 
fast growing community. 
The population is expected 
to triple in the next ten 
years. The borough is fac- 
ing this problem head-on, 
with a fast-stepping school 
building program. 





Latest school to be put into service is the Edison 
Junior High School shown here. This is a complete 
school plant, with cafeteria, 600-seat auditorium, 
many special purpose rooms and a fully-equipped 
health suite for medical, dental and audiometric 
examinations. 

But when you see the school and enter it, the 
first thing you notice is the superb daylighting made 
possible with PC Glass Blocks. After the school was 
erected, complete light distribution readings were 


says Thomas J. Kelly, Ed.D., Superintendent of Schools 


West Mifflin Borough, Pa. 


taken and compared to other nearby schools. In the 
words of Dr. Kelly, “There was an amazing differ- 
ence between the daylighting in this school and the 
others. We'll stack it up against any other school.” 

How about future plans? Dr. Kelly says, “We 
intend to continue the use of glass blocks for new 
schools and the remodeling of old ones, because they 
do promote the visual climate we want for children. 
Equally important is the low maintenance. We have 
had no breakage, and the custodian can wash the 
panels with a garden hose.” 

Do you want these advantages in your new 
schools? Ask your architect for more information or 
write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Department 
35, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Turn 
page for coupon. 


PC Glass Blocks 
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Here’s better daylighting 


and good looks 
... with PC Glass Blocks 














When 
you 
modernize 






















you 
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Consult with your architect on the advantages of in- If your plans include remodeling old buildings, you'll 
cluding PC Glass Blocks in the new buildings you may do well to modernize the window areas by installing 
be planning. PC Glass Blocks. 





PC Functional Glass Blocks diffuse and distribute tural lines to new buildings, and give a decided lift to 
valuable daylight to all areas of the room and there the appearance of older structures. 


are patterns available to solve every daylighting prob- Maintenance costs are kept to a minimum as PC Glass ) 

lem. Panels of PC Glass Blocks impart clean, architec- Blocks onlv have to be cleaned once or twice a vear, | 
breakage is practically non-existent and there is no sash ! 
eee ee ee ee ee ae ee SAPS ey ae eee ae ee to require painting or reputtying. Further savings can "| 
Shun: Gusting Gemecetion, Gest. 26. be made by the reduced need for window blinds, shades HI 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. or louvres. | 


PC Glass Blocks will save plenty of money on operat- 
ing costs, too. As an example, they have high insulating 
value (equal to an 8-inch masonry wall) so they reduce 
fuel costs drastically. For more information, mail the 
coupon at the left. 


Please send me the following literature: 


C) SKYTROL Glass Blocks for toplighting. 
C) PC Glass Blocks for schools and other public buildings. 
[1] SUNTROL Glass Blocks for glare and heat reduction. 
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HILLSBOROUGH SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 


A school system which employs 2050 
teachers and 990 classified workers may ex- 
pect to have personnel problems. 

Under plans developed by the Hillsborough 
County, Fla., board of education, as admin- 
istered by County Supt. J. Crockett Farnell, 
Tampa, the school system has found it of 
value to place emphasis on human relations, 
co-operation, and morale development instead 
of having the supervisors and the depart- 
ment heads, as well as the professional lead- 
ers, consider themselves efficiency engineers. 

The system here places emphasis upon the 
need for unanimous understanding and shar- 
ing of the total purpose, progress, and achieve- 
ment of the united efforts of all personnel. 
The schools are operated to give the youth 
of Hillsborough County the best possible 
educational program and each of the em- 
ployees is acquainted with his responsibility, 
as a member of the organization, for the 
effective progress of the entire system. 

In efforts to promote good human relations 
in a group of more than 3000 employees, the 
Hillsborough County School System has found 
it advantageous to: (1) adopt salary scales 
which are printed and available for all em- 
ployees, (2) print and furnish each employee 
with a Guidebook of Policies and Procedures, 
(3) print and supply each employee with a 
personnel directory, (4) establish an admin- 
istrative chart which portrays the functional 
organization pattern of the system, (5) pre- 
sent merit awards to retiring personnel. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION IN 
POLICY 


In New York City a new staff relations 
plan has been set up. The plan prepared by 
Dr. Frederick Shaw of the Bureau of Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Research and Dr. 
Herbert A. Landry, acting director, seeks to 
evaluate the procedures in staff relations on 
the school level in matters of policy. 

The committee which made the study em- 
phasized that staff relations procedures must 
consist of two types of procedures: (1) a 
grievance procedure, and (2) a procedure for 
staff participation in policy matters on both 
school and city-wide levels. 

In practice, the staff relations committee 
employed the policy consultation feature of 
the plan in preference to the grievance pro- 
cedures during the initial year of operation. 
There were 139 grievance cases reported by 
school heads, and only about one principal 
out of ten heard one or more grievance cases. 
Of the 650 staff relations chairmen who re- 
plied to the questionnaire, 474, or 72.9 per 
cent reported that some matters of policy 
had been discussed in their schools. 

The specific subjects taken up most fre- 
quently centered about the staff relations 
plan itself —the organization of staff relations 
committees, their relationship with the faculty 
committees and the faculties themselves, in- 
terpretation, and procedure. 

Policy discussions in which there were 
speculations on how to distinguish between 
policy and grievance were reported by eight 
staff relations chairmen. Apart from issues in- 
volving the organization and jurisdiction of the 
staff relations committees, the questions fre- 
quently discussed were those dealing with 
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duty or building assignments, and those in- 
volving teaching schedules, programs, and 
class size. These matters comprised 22 per 
cent of all policy discussions. 

A total of 51.9 per cent of all policy discus- 
sions centered about problems affecting 
teachers themselves. In addition, about 20 per 
cent of the discussions dealt with pedagogical 
and pupil problems. Actually, 90 per cent of 
the discussions were concerned with the func- 
tioning of staff relations committees, teacher 
welfare, and pedagogical and pupil problems. 

The basic objective of the plan is to con- 
tribute to the efficient administration of the 
school by eliminating sources of friction, cre- 
ating a harmonious working arrangement be- 
tween staff members, and raising the staff’s 
morale. Some of the goals set up as desirable 
to attain were: (1) an interested, responsive 
working force; (2) an understanding by em- 


ployees of the objectives and problems in 
meeting. the objectives; (3) recognition and 
respect for the function of management; and 
(4) good faith in day-to-day dealing with tie 
staff. 

The evidence has proved that successful 
consultation contributes toward these ends. 
Fifty-seven of the staff relations chairmen re- 
ported that such discussions had improved 
teacher-supervisor relations, created a better 
understanding of administration problems, 
helped generate a sincere desire to co-operate 
with the supervisors in finding solutions to 
school problems, and produced a more will- 
ing support in carrying out school policies. It 
would appear that where policy consultation 
is conducted with a sincere purpose, it helps 
to minimize discords, raise school morale, and 
improve administration by drawing on the 
good will and abilities of the staff. 





NEW all-science tables in 
Six Handsome Finishes! 


Working closely with instructors and admmistrators, Hamilton 
engineers have evolved the laboratory equipment schools asked 
for Versatile, flexible units for against-the-wall floor plans — 
leaving classroom centers free for many kinds of instruction, 
demonstration, and home room use. They’re colorfully modern 
units too: available in six beautiful finishes, to give the science 
room a remarkable new distinction and attractiveness — a climate 
conducive to better work by both instructor and student. 


For more information on equipment and free planning & 
service, write without obligation today. 


A HAMILTON EXCLUSIVE: hard maple laboratory 
equipment in Blonde, Honey Maple, Saddle Brown, 
Driftwood, Ocean Spray or Granite Gray finishes 
with black, gray, green, or tan tops. Shown is new 
All-Science Table L-2276. 
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At A.A.S.A. and N.E.A. exhibitions 
visit Hamilton 

St. Lovis—Booth G 28-30—Feb. 26-Mor. 2 
Denver—Booth H 30-32—Mar. 12-16 
Cleveland—Booth E 11-13—Apr. 2-6 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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‘"Two-Iwo Plan” at 


Community High 


HAROLD R. RICHARDS 


Superintendent, Community High School, District No. 218 


Blue Island, Til. 


One of the forward-looking steps in- 
itiated at Community High School, Dis- 
trict 218, Blue Island, Ill., in 1950 was 
the division of students under the “two- 
two plan.” Here the student population is 
located in two buildings, with the freshmen 
and sophomores quartered at the centrally 
located Old Main building and the juniors 
and seniors at the New Campus Center, on 
a large tract of land on the outskirts of 
the city, where such all-school facilities as 
the football stadium, athletic fields, and 
the auditorium-gymnasium are located. The 
plan had its origin in the fact that Old 
Main did not have space for needed ex- 
pansion, and yet was too valuable to dis- 
card. Under the leadership of the superin- 
tendent, it was decided to experiment by 
adopting the new organization. 

Four years of working with the plan 
have proved satisfactory, showing these ex- 
cellent results: (1) The eighth-grade grad- 
uate becomes oriented more quickly and 
satisfactorily. (2) He is not so lost in a 
building housing only his peer group and 
another slightly older and more experi- 
enced. (3) Parents of the first-year student 
have a better chance to know his friends, 
his school, and his teachers. (4) The 
younger student is given two additional 
years to mature and to develop abilities 
necessary to meet the challenges of a larger 


School ADMINISTRATION in Action 


and more varied group. (5) The plan pro- 
vides differentiation according to maturity. 

The future of the two-two plan is two- 
fold. Now that even greater numbers are 
taxing the Old Main School beyond its 
limits, the board plans to build other ninth- 
and tenth-grade high schools, locating them 
about the district according to population 
growth. They expect such schools to pro- 
vide further advantages than those already 
listed. For the younger students they will 
cut the length of the school day by reduc- 
ing the need and extent of bus transporta- 
tion. They will provide a fine center for 
the various parts of the district, serving as 
a source of pride, and bringing the people 
in closer contact with the school. Limited 
to a student population of 500, they will 
make possible a greater and more personal 
contact between student, teacher, and 
principal. 

The Campus Building continues as the 
educational center for the entire district, 
receiving all students after they have com- 
pleted their first two years in the neighbor- 
hood-centered schools. Thus it emphasizes 
its role as the integral force in a system 
that believes first of all that a school 
should plan its environment for the indi- 
vidual student, and then work to make 
him as an independent unit a contributing 
factor in an interdependent whole. 





TO LIMIT MEETINGS 


The school committee of Quincy, Mass., has 
received a recommendation from Prof. Herold 
C. Hunt, of Harvard University, that the 
meetings of the committee be limited both in 
time and in the business considered. Professor 
Hunt has urged that the committee concern 
itself with broad, basic school policies and 
not with administrative details. He recom- 
mended that a definite period of time, per- 
haps an hour or so, be alloted at the beginning 
of each meeting, for the informal discussion 
of problems and projects which had come to 
the attention of the committee members. The 
balance of the meeting should then be devoted 
to the prepared agenda so that pointless argu- 
ments and digressions may be avoided. The 
employment of a paid secretary to keep the 
minutes of the board and to do other related 
work is under consideration by the committee. 


UNIT DISTRICT 


The community high school district at 
Litchfield, Ill., has recently been reorganized 
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into a unit district, offering school transporta- 
tion and hot lunches for the entire unit. An 
agricultural education committee has been 
formed, and a comprehensive adult-education 
program is being conducted. In addition, the 
school is offering GED testing service and is 
giving diplomas to veterans and nonveterans 
who are able to meet the qualifications. 


PROMOTION PLAN 


In Baltimore, Md., during the school year 
1952-53, the principle of continuous growth 
as a criterion of promotion has been effec- 
tively used with the result that retardation has 
been reduced and educational problems have 
decreased for the staff. As discussed in the 
1953 School Report, the continuous growth 
plan is an attempt to adjust an educational 
system to the total needs of the child so that 
he may be offered such opportunities for 
growth and development as are attainable by 
by one of his intelligence. A marked reduc- 
tion in nonpromotion has been effected, but 
the rate has not been reduced to zero. 

The standard of promotion of each child 


program they should and can arrange it for 


under the plan is what is best for him and 
for her. It’s not a set amount of subject mat- 
ter to be mastered. During his schooling the 
child is encouraged to grow mentally and 
physically. Out of the needs revealed by the 
new policy, have come the introduction of 
counselors in the schools to assist pupils in 
planning the next steps in their educational 
program; the extension of reading clinics; 
facilities for mental, physical, and emotional 
examinations; and instruments to help the 
teacher in diagnosing the weaknesses of her 
pupils in the subject areas. Every effort is 
made to insure that all children are studied 
before they are promoted or retarded. 


ENROLLMENT WAVE 


High schools and colleges in Long Island, 
N. Y., already under pressure because of 
rising enrollments, will be swamped with stu- 
dents within the next ten years, according to 
a report of a study made by Hofstra Col- 
lege’s Bureau of Business Research. 

It is predicted that by 1960 there will be 
more than twice as many graduates from 
Nassau and Suffolk high schools than there 
were in 1954, when 9150 received diplomas. 
Nassau high school officials report that 61 
per cent of their graduates attend college, 
while in Suffolk, the percentage is 48 per cent. 
These figures are above the national average 
of 35 per cent. 

It was noted that the percentage increases 
in the number of children in this area is 
greater than for any other section of the 
nation, with the exception of some areas of 
California. 


NEW MASTER PLAN 


In Fairfield, Conn., a new master plan of 
elementary school has been developed, in- 
volving a double-loaded corridor, which pro- 
vides large, bright classrooms, at a lower 
cost than any campus type plan. It will be 
constructed for grades one through six, on a 
neighborhood basis. The cost will be de- 
termined later when the bids for construction 
are received. 


INFORMING THE STAFF 


The board of education of Willowbrook, 
Calif., keeps teachers, principals, and other 
school employees informed concerning the 
local educational program and the progress 
made by the school system. 

A copy of the agenda for each meeting of 
the board of school trustees and a set of the 
minutes of the board meetings are sent to 
each school building principal. These copies 
are available to all school employees. Copies 
are also sent to the officers of the local 
teachers’ associations. 


ROSEVILLE PROGRAM 


The school district of the village of Roseville, 
Mich., is engaged in an ambitious school building 
program estimated to cost $2,000,000. The most 
recent additions to the school plant call for a 12- 
room elementary school, with two kindergartens, a 
kitchen, a cafeteria, a clinic, offices, and auxiliary 
rooms. It will be named the Huron Park School 
and will cost about $300,000. 

The board has let contracts for additions to two 
schools, one of six classrooms and library, and the 
other eight classrooms and library, to cost $210,000. 
Plans are also in progress for the Lincoln School, 
with two classrooms and cafeteria-kitchen, to cost 
$65,900. 

The board reports that the $1,000,000 high school 
is nearing completion. It has 36 classrooms, a cafe- 
teria, a library, a study hall, a guidance and health 
clinic, and offices, and will be ready July 1, 1955. 
The Edgewood School, which cost $231,000, was 
occupied in October, 1954. 

The new school building facilities will provide addi- 
tional classrooms and will eliminate the need for 
double shift classes for a large segment of the 
school population. 
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Freedom of movement for the student — functional, 
flexible for the elementary grade classroom purposes. 
The most adaptable group-work furniture designed for 


the American market today. 


A-D's GROUP-WORK SPECIALIST 


The airplane table 

is illustrated 

with its perfect 
companion piece— 
AMERICAN DESK’S 
#22 CHAIR with 
Die Formed Steel 
Legs, maple or birch 
to match. 


DIE FORMED STEEL—This desk is made with twelve-gauge die formed 
steel legs and eighteen-gauge steel panels. The top of either maple or 
birch, Fiberesin highly finished, flat-topped, and wide of working area. 


The American school furniture market offers no desk 
more adaptable to grouping arrangements required by 
the modern classroom group-work technique. The air- 
plane table is a proven product approved throughout the 
nation and is the result of research and 
experimentation by our engineers and 
outstanding educators in the country. 
Have your distributor demonstrate the 
airplane table before you specify 
elementary grade furniture. 
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A SINGLE UNIT 
FOR TWO STUDENTS 


























TwO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
FOR FOUR STUDENTS 











TWO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
WITH OWE UNIT ON EACH END 
TO ACCOMODATE EIGHT STUDENTS 


Easy to arrange in numerous seat- 
ing plans — illustrated bere in a 
modern classroom. 





American 





53-4 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 


Desk 
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WALSENBURG ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The public schools of Walsenburg, Colo., 
conduct each winter, a program of adult edu- 
cation which is arranged in large part by a 
group of lay men and women who are enjoy- 
ing the benefit of the evening classes. The 
work is under the general direction of Supt. 
Merle B. Chase and the board of education. 

The unique idea of a community-operated 
program of adult education was first suggested 
by Dr. C. O. Banta, who advanced the idea 
that if the people want a self-improvement 


program they should and can arrange it for 
themselves. If the public schools do not offer 
classes for self-improvement, recreation, etc., 
there is no one to blame but themselves. 

Out of the original group came the decision 
to hold a mass meeting for the citizenship of 
the community and to invite all who might 
be interested in any type of adult education. 

In November, 1953, Superintendent Chase 
called a meeting of 20 representatives of as 
many leading civic and social workers in the 
community for the discussion of the adult 
education program. The day was marked by 
a heavy snow and blizzard, but the group 
which arrived as early as 9 a.m., and continued 
in session all day until 4 p.m., was a good 
example of group dynamics in action. Every 
member of the group contributed voluntarily 
to the discussion. 

The mass meeting held December 8, 1953, 
under the chairmanship of James G. Croll, 










AS FUEL 
BUYERS, | 
YOU \ 
PAY 
FOR 


BT U's 


HOPPER MODEL STOKERS 
—open or closed hoppers. 
Coal burning capacities 
range from 20 through 
750 Ibs. per hour. 











BIN-FED STOKERS—for the same fuel capacity 
range as hopper models. Automatic Air 
Control feature included. 


OUR TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR IN 
THE STOKER BUSINESS 


One BTU is equal to the 
amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one 
pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit. One ton of coal 
contains 26,200,000* of these 
latent heat energy units... 
but /atent means that this po- 
tent source must be developed. 


If it’s not developed—if smoke 
and soot occur, or fuel bed 
condition results in waste of 
combustible material—costly 
heat losses are sustained. 


-»-GET MORE WITH 


Wii.-Burl 


STOKERS 


Will-Burt Automatic, 
Air-Controlled Stokers 
assure complete,efficient 
combustion, not only 
during operating peri- 
ods, but during critical 
“off” periods as well. 


You get the BTU’s you 
pay for with a Will- 
Burt Stoker. 





Write for manual showing suggested stoker 
installations and specifications. 


P.0. BOX 904, ORRVILLE, OHIO 












brought together a large group of interested 
people, representing almost every walk of life, 
and every important social group in the com- 
munity. The speakers, who were almost en- 
tirely interested laymen, agreed to form a 
permanent organization with a full comple- 
ment of officers and a steering committee of 
11 members. 


PERSONNEL POLICY 


The Glastonbury, Conn., board of education, 
with the co-operation of the school adminis- 
tration and the instructional staff, has ap- 
proved a new personnel policy. During the en- 
tire work the board received fine co-operation 
from various agencies and individuals. Direct 
communication between the board and the 
teachers and the policy of invitation to teacher 
representation contributed to staff morale. 

A teachers’ salary schedule was adopted, 
providing a maximum of $4,050 for nondegree 
teachers; $3,000 to $5,000 for teachers with a 
baccalaureate degree, and $3,200 to $5,200 for 
those holding master’s degrees. 

The administrative schedule is related to 
the teacher salary schedule and a variety of 
index numbers determines the minima, maxima, 
and intermediate steps for business manager, 
high school principal, elementary principal, 
and directors of physical education, music, 
guidance, and testing 

A continuing contract form was adopted. 
This means that a contract once on file con- 
tinues in effect until a written notice of dis- 
missal or resignation is given. 

A schedule of custodial salaries was set up, 
ranging from $2,900 to $3,800, with advances 
in regular steps. The salary of the cafeteria 
manager was set at $2,800 to $3,700, with in- 
crements of $100 until the maximum is 
reached. 


WILL ERECT LABORATORY 
SCHOOL 


The Dade County board of education at 
Miami, Fla., has received the gift of a site 
for a laboratory school, to be operated jointly 
by the board and Miami University. The 
school will provide facilities for research and 
experimentation on problems of importance 
to the Dade County schools and the Uni- 
versity. It will be supported as a school cen- 
ter in the county school system and the school 
personnel will be paid on the same basis as 
those employed in the demonstration schools 
of the county. 

A joint committee of three faculty members 
of the University and three from the county 
schools has been appointed to make sugges- 
tions and recommendations to the principal 
concerning personnel selection, curriculum, 
pupil admissions, and problems of investiga- 
tion. The committee is also expected to re- 
ceive written proposals for research and ex- 
perimentation projects and channel them to the 
principal. 


ELIMINATE DUAL CONTROL 


One of the first official acts of Mrs. Olon 
Rogers, new president of the board of educa- 
tion, Houston, Tex., was the elimination of 
“dual control” in the administration of the 
schools, and the placing of the business man 
ager under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. The primary purpose is to recognize 
the superintendent as executive officer. 


ABSORB RURAL. SCHOOL 


The city of Waukesha, Wis., has taken over 
the suburb of Westtowne and in the action 
has absorbed the North View rural school in 
the section. The annexation proceedings were 
the result of a co-operative action on the 
part of the town of Westtowne, the town 
school board, and the city of Waukesha. The 
school is now under the supervision of Supt. 
R. G. Hein of Waukesha. 
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PITTSBURGH B33 fell i= 


See! Deck 
GRANOSTANDS 





Serving 


. 9 . sia Siem 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, David Starr Jordan High School; 5,000 


seats. Depth 28 rows, length 306 ft. 






everywhere 











JENNINGS, LOUISIANA. Jefferson Davis High School; 1850 seats. Depth 
21 rows, length 144 ft. 


















North, South, East and West through- 
out the country, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel-Deck Grandstands are at the 
heart of high school outdoor events. 
From football to Commencement, 
these adaptable, handsome stands 
serve comfort and security through- 
out the year. Unit-constructed, per- 
manent, low in first cost and low in 
upkeep, P-DM Grandstands—first 
choice of progressive school districts 
—offer truly exceptional value. May 
we give you the details? 














NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle High 
Depth 30 rows, length 360 ft. 





School; 7200 seats. 


PITTSBURGH*DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 





Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25),..... 3429 Neville island DES MOINES (8),....... 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2), .. . 296 Industrial Office Bidg. | ee 1228 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3), . 1219 First National Bank Bidg. so pos oineiem 519 Lane Street 


LOS ANGELES (48),.... 6399 Wilshire Blvd. § SANTA CLARA, CAL....... 





TO INSURE GREAT 


Your school board can profit by the experience of other boards that 
have earned the gratitude of the communities they serve by providing 
Auto-Lok windows to create beautiful modern schools and give greater 
comfort, operating ease, and reduced maintenance costs. 


Auto-Lok windows are engineered to provide schools with every 
important quality required for this special use. Countless successful 
school installations, continuing work with the architects of hundreds of 
America’s most modern schools, and the specialized skills gained 
through designing and producing windows for outstanding public 


buildings . . . . all contribute to Ludman’s leadership in school window 
installations. 





The coupon will bring you, in full detail, the information you need to 
look ahead in your selection of school windows. To learn why Auto-Lok 
windows meet the ten most important requirements that experts* 
agree are really important in a window . . . to learn how Auto-Lok 
windows insure healthful fresh air, even when it’s raining . . . . to learn 
of such savings as reduced fuel costs . . . . to learn how you save with 
windows that are washed from the inside . . . send the coupon today. 


THROUGH EXPERIENCE, LEADERS IN SCHOOL WINDOWS.... LUDMAN AUTO-LOK 
CONTROL BAR WINDOW 


*Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro in “Windows in Modern Architecture’. 





New Hanover High School 
Gymnasium and Class Room Addition 
Wilmington, North Carolina 








Leslie N. Boney, architect 
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Both school boards and architects agree that Ludman 
patented Auto-Lok windows are unequalled for 
school use. School boards insist on Ludman patented 
Auto-Lok window because of low maintenance econ- 
omy .... lifetime trouble-free operation... . vandal 
protection .. . . instantaneous window control. 


No other window can compare with Ludman’s patented 
Auto-Lok advanced design for window-wall beauty 

. or equal its life-of-the-building permanence. All 
vents can be opened fully or closed tighter than a 
refrigerator door, in a split second . . . . patented 
Auto-Lok hardware locks each vent separately and 
independently .. . 


LUDMAN LEADS THE 











. no adjustments ever necessary. 


WORLD 


WINDOWS 


No other window can provide maximum, draft-free 
summer ventilation, yet close so tight . . . . seal so 
completely against loss of winter heat. 


Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows are 100% 
quality controlled from raw material to finished 
window in the largest plant of its kind in the nation. 


Ludman’s patented Auto-Lok Windows, the tightest 
closing windows ever made, will meet all school re- 
quirements. However, the Ludman patented Auto-Lok 
Control Bar Window, retaining all of the advantages 
of the standard patented Auto-Lok window, was 
specifically designed for everlasting classroom use. 
The Ludman Control Bar Window provides operating 
ease that is unobtainable in any other window. 


IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 


Ludman Corporation 
North Miami, Fla. 







windows for modern schools. 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety— 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


Write for Literature 
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BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 





SCHOOL BUSINESS 


MICHIGAN 


| 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


% Fairfield, Conn. The school administrative 
department has been entirely reorganized this 
year with the rebuilding of the administra- 
tive offices and new supervisory and admin- 
istrative programs for the schools. The new 
plan is the result of intensive studies by the 
area superintendents and should prove of in- 
terest to other schools. 


¥%& Boulder, Colo. After a two-year study by 

the school staff, the board of education has 
voted to admit very mature children to the 
kindergarten who are two months younger 
than the minimum of five years by September 
30. Admission in the future will be on the 
basis of standard tests of mental and social 
maturity and observation by psychologists. 


% The California State Department of Edu- 
cation has conducted a study of the status of 
school district participation in community rec- 
reation, which indicated a wide extent of 
financial and administrative assistance by 
public schools in this important area of com- 
munity service. Of 556 school districts an- 
swering the questionnaire, 270 reported they 
had engaged in year-round programs of recrea- 
tion. This represented an increase of 110 dis- 
tricts, or 68.7 per cent. A total of 38 districts 
reported recreation programs which they had 
administered and which appeared to be sig- 
nificant in nature. 

There appears to be a strong trend toward 
co-ordinated participation by school districts 
in support of community recreation. 


% In DuBois, Idaho, study halls have been 
eliminated from the high school in the inter- 
est of better discipline. The schools are par- 
ticipating in the new federal milk program. 
Children pay one cent for milk and the 
Parent-Teacher Association takes care of 
children who cannot pay. 

¥% The school board of Bennington, Vt., has 
decided to employ a reading specialist at the 
elementary school level. The purpose is to 
help retarded pupils so that they will not be 
held back in the various grades. An average 
of 50 pupils will be benefited by the special- 
ized teaching 

¥% Waterloo, Iowa. The school board has 
voted to co-operate with a proposal to per- 
mit pupils to be released from school to re- 
ceive religious education conducted and super- 
vised by the respective denomination. The 
program will be elective and no pupil will be 
reauired to participate. The plan calls for 
onalified teachers and sufficient work to justify 
the granting of schcol credit. 

% The board of education of Hartford, 
Conn., has been requested to return to tak- 
ing charge of its own purchasing. Formerly, 
the purchasing was done by the municipal 
purchasing office in the City Hall. 

% Desegregation is not expected to be a 
real issue in Dallas, Tex., for several years. 
Negro leaders of Dallas apparently like the 
present system and there is less racial feeling 
than in many cities in the North. Here Ne- 
groes for years have served on juries and 
white lawyers often express their desire to 
have one or more Negroes on the jury. The 
Negro is credited with being honest and tak- 
ing jury service seriously. 

It is this type of Negro, usually a Negro 
leader of influence, who councils against forc- 
ing segregation to an issue — they are satisfied 
with conditions as they exist and do not 
want to see many Negro teachers lose their 
jobs, which would happen if segregation were 
abolished. 


% The school board of Hickman County, 


Ga., has placed all noncertificated employees | 
under social security. The new plan includes | 
bus drivers, janitors, mechanics, and office | 


employees. 


FUNDS FOR SITES 


The board of education of Santa Ana, Calif., 
>... 
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CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


ie BEST BY 
COMPARISON 


MODEL 70 
COMPLETE ONLY 


$195: 


Compare the Price .. . 


The Conqueror is the best in the field, at a 
price far lower than comparable machines. 


Compare the Features .. . 
The Conqueror has all the better features 
for better duplicating built-in to make 
every job a pleasure, including: Raise-and- 
Lower Control... New Fluid Control 
... Visible Reset Counter .. . Visible 
Fluid Supply .. . Adjustable Pressure 
Control . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


Now you can print 120 or more copies per 
minute, of anything typed, written, drawn, 
traced or ruled on the master. You can 
print on cardstock or newsprint on sizes 
from postcards to 9 x 14 inches. No ink or 
mess . . . any inexperienced person can 
become an efficient operator the first time. 
It’s been said after operating The Con- 
queror: “The time has come when a dupli- 
cating job is no longer a job, but a very 
pleasant interlude in a day’s work.” 

See for yourself ... write today for 
informative booklet. 

Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 


We will also send you information on the 
new Conqueror Model 76 . . . Spirit of ‘76 
automatic electric duplicator which makes 
duplicating a push-button operation. 


WRITE TODAY!! 


CORPORATION 
184? 5. KOSTNER AVE. 
CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


Quality Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 
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concerning total enrollment, proposed tax rate, 
anticipated enrollment trends, the school dol- 
lar, per pupil cost in 11 districts, local enroll- 
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... for the classroom of tomorrow... today! 


Brunswick furniture is designed to meet the require- Designed for today’s needs and with an eye on the 
ments of the modern classroom. Flexible and versatile, future, too, the fresh, smart, functional lines of Bruns- 
it adapts quickly to the activity of the moment. wick furniture will be as completely desirable in years 


X : , F to come as they are today! 
Brunswick tables, available in trapezoidal, rectang- 


ular, round and half-round shapes, are easily grouped 
and feature the hollow-core top that makes for easier 
mobility. Light enough for children to move, yet sturdy! 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


Have You Converted? 


E. F. TOWNE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Dexter, Me. 


Are you building a new school? What are 
your heating plans and problems? Have 
you considered all the phases of heating, 
such as coal, No. 2 oil, No. 5 oil, or No. 6 
oil, better known as Bunker C? What 
grades of oil are available to your com- 
munity and city? 

The heavier the oil used the more heat 
or btu’s per gallon produced, and fewer 
number of gallons are used during the heat- 
ing year. With proper equipment, heavier 
oil is the best. A real saving is realized to 
a town or city, and there is very little addi- 
tional work. With heavy oil and modern 
equipment, it is not necessary to employ 
additional help. Neither is it necessary for 
the custodian to be an engineer. 

If you have old buildings, heated by coal 
or No. 2 oil, the burners may be converted 
to at least No. 5 oil, without any investment 
so far as the school district is concerned. In 
other words, there are many companies willing 
to make these installations and take the pay 
out of the immediate savings. At the end of 
perhaps four years after converting, a town 
may realize a real money saving from heating 
with oil. For example, a small school housing 
say one thousand children, and using 80,000 
gallons of No. 2 oil, would have a fuel cost 
of some $11,200 at prevailing prices. Compare 
this with about 78,000 gallons of No. 35 oil, 
at .08, at a cost of $6,240, and 76,000 gallons 
of No. 6 oil, at .06, with a cost of $5,460. 

In Dexter, Me., we have recently built a 
new 18-room high school with gymnasium and 
administrative rooms. At the time of com- 
pletion, the installation cost for a furnace 
burning Bunker C seemed to be prohibitive. 
We did, however, make provision for the use 
of either No. 2 or No. 5 oil. This has now 
been converted to No. 6, and in three years the 
savings will pay for the conversion. In this 
building alone, our heating bill will be $1,000 
less than before conversion. We have three 
elementary schools which we have been heat- 
ing with No. 2 oil. In the summer of 1954 
these buildings were converted to No. 5 oil. 
Here again, the school district realizes a saving 
of about $3,000 a year, or about $1,000 a 
building. 

In each of these buildings we are using 5000- 
gallon tanks, which take a 4000-gallon truck 
load of oil, and in this way we save at least 
$100 a year. 

If you haven’t converted, look into it. You 
may be able to save considerable money which 
may be used in other ways for education, and 
at the same time you will be replacing old 
burners with new equipment. A responsible 
dealer will give you all the facts and figures 
necessary to make an intelligent decision in 
the question of conversion. Bunker C, or 
No. 5 oil, may be transported economically as 
many as 30 or 40 miles. Heating with heavier 
oil is very satisfactory and economical. 
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FUNDS FOR SITES 


The board of education of Santa Ana, Calif, 
recently canceled an educational center project 
to better provide funds for new school sites 
in the southwest district. 

One of the new sites will be used for a high 
school and the other for an additional ele- 
mentary school. An administrative unit has 
been planned to relieve congested offices in 
the administration building and inadequate 
facilities which serve the entire school system 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, head of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Health Department’s Bureau 
of Child Care has recently commended the 
new school-operated pilot health program 
for school children of the District. Although 
the new plan has not been in operation long 
enough fer complete evaluation, it is pro- 
gressing well and the early results of the 
program are most encouraging. 

The new three-point system, set up last 
fall in nine public schools, is based on 
teacher observation, conferences between 
teacher and health nurse, and referral of cases 
to a physician. Routine checkups are less 
frequent than formerly, with more stress laid 
on individual needs. 


NEW PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Playgrounds in Philadelphia, Pa., are offer- 
ing strange equipment for the amusement of 
school children. The equipment includes giant 
turtles, a spiral slide, and a goat mound. All 
are made of concrete and are the product of 
creative play sculpture—a new concept in 
playground design. The equipment is the cre- 
ation of Philadelphia recreation commissioner, 
Frederic R. Mann, who started wondering 
how good the traditional playground equip- 
ment was. Not good enough, he concluded — 
stereotyped, unattractive in appearance, poor 
in design. 

One of the city’s newest “play mounds” is 
a concrete play mountain with contoured gra- 
dations around its 30 foot circumference and 
a peak 10 feet high. Other innovations are a 
climbing net, a spring-tree maypole, and a 40 
foot climbing apparatus called the dragon. 


BUDGET BOOKLET 


One of the major difficulties confronting 
school administrators and boards of education 
at this time of the year is the distribution of 
information concerning the school budget. 
Much of this interest emanates from a higher 
cost of living and a greater concern about 
municipal and school costs. Superintendent 
Walter E. Wilson reports that one of the 
major considerations during the school year 
1954-55 in Metuchen, N. J., has been the re- 
lease of information to citizens and schoo) 
patrons regarding major issues confronting the 
schools. It was felt by the board and the ad- 
ministrative department that a well-informed 
group of citizens would be able to make wise 
choices. In this direction, the finance commit- 
tee of the board worked out a “budget proposal 
booklet.” This booklet, it was felt, would make 
it possible for the board members to discover 
other goals to be considered within the bud- 
get, and not just the cold amounts of money 
needed for school expenses. 

The booklet, in its introduction, points out 
that a budget means an educational program 
and it also makes taxes. Included in some 
comparative data for the year 1954-55, the 
proposed budget for the year 1955-56, and an 
outline of expenditures of 1953-54, with a 
simple statement explaining each expenditure 
and the need for a decrease or an increase. 

Also included are certain recapitulations, a 
comparison of tax rates, some budgetary data 


concerning total enrollment, proposed tax rate, 
anticipated enrollment trends, the school dol- 
lar, per pupil cost in 11 districts, local enroll- 
ments up to date, and anticipated enrollment 
for 1955. Space is provided for citizens who 
may wish to offer any suggestions to the 
superintendent or finance committee. 

In 1953-54 the Metuchen community de- 
feated the proposed budget and it was felt 
that the reason for the rejection was the lack 
of printed information setting forth clearly 
the reasons for proposed increases. The present 
budget booklet has proved most helpful in 
this direction. 


TEST SUPPLIES 


State Chemist Reynolds Clark, of Georgia 
has recently recommended that all products 
bought by the state, the schools, and other 
public departments of the state be tested. He 
pointed out that while the present practice of 
testing products bought by the state pur- 
chasing department has been limited to only 
a few items, it is recommended that all prod- 
ucts bought by the schools and other depart- 
ments be tested in laboratories, or otherwise. 
to guide and protect public spending. 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


In Connersville, Ind., a new centralized 
system of machine accounting and record 
keeping for all activity accounts has been in 
troduced. A new set of accounting forms, ap- 
proved by the State Board of Accounts, is 
being used. All records are kept in the school 
administration building and each school makes 
deposits directly to the banks, with duplicate 
deposit silps forwarded to the central office 
An intraschool daily courier service is main 
tained to dispatch the vouchers between 
schools and the administration building. 


OPEN NEW SCHOOL 


The board of education of Parma, Ohio, 
on January 31 opened the new Ridge-Brook 
Elementary School, a 16-room school, hous- 
ing 410 pupils in grades kindergarten through 
six. The building contains two kindergartens, 
a large library, a multi-purpose room, a 
kitchen and storage unit, and an office unit 
Fluorescent fixtures are used to provide ample 
light on every desk. Asphalt tile floors in 
various colors, pastel shades of paint on the 
walls, and green glass chalkboards make all 
rooms bright and cheerful. Aluminum win- 
dows have been provided for easy operation 
and maintenance. 


ADD BREAKFAST 


Chicago school officials have initiated a 
breakfast-in-school program for high school 
students. The cafeterias open 45 minutes be- 
fore classes begin. If students arrive early, 
they do not have to wait outside, but can 
go to the lunchrooms for a glass of milk 
They can also have toast and butter, rolls, 
hot chocolate, and if necessary, bacon and 
eggs. The lunchrooms are equipped to serve 
90,000 breakfasts a day. 


CROSSING GUARDS 


The New York Police Department employs 
115 school crossing guards in the Bronx, 75 in 
Queens, and is currently engaged in employing 
200 in Manhattan, and 50 on Staten Island. 
The program which has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful will be extended later to Brooklyn. 

School crossing guards in New York City 
must be citizens, between 25 and 50 years of 
age, of good health and character, grammar 
school graduates, and three-year residents of 
the city. The work consists ef one hour in 
the morning, two hours at noon, and one hour 
in the afternoon at the time of school dis- 
missals. The pay is $1.50 per hour. 
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Scrubbable Du Pont “TONTINE” window shades 





give you years and years of service 


That’s right— you can wash Du Pont ““Tontine’”’ window shades, 
even scrub them with a brush, and they won’t crack, fray or pin- 
hole! What’s more, scrubbing brings back the original good looks— 
gives you long, economical service. Even dirt and grime that have 
been literally “‘baked’”’ into the surface after years of exposure to 
sun and heat can be scrubbed out of ‘““Tontine’’ window shades. 
This truly washable shade can be cleaned over and over without 
damage to its texture or color. 

Actual Du Pont case histories prove the durability of ‘“Tontine.”’ 
Carefully kept records of 61,914 shades installed in a huge apart- 
ment development show replacement of ‘“Tontine’’ shades averages 
only 4.6°; per year during the first 9 years in service. Read how you 
can assure yourself of greater window shade value in the booklet 
‘“How can you measure the durability of window shade cloth?”’ 
Mail this coupon today for your free copy. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont TONTINE 


Washable Window Shade Cloth 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 





EXPOSURE UNDER GLASS in Florida sunlight 
for one year equals about ten years of normal 
use in this deterioration test. Detailed records 
prove again and again ‘““Tontine’’ window shade 
cloth stands up best. 





STUDENTS SEE BETTER work better, when class- 
rooms are properly lighted, as in Berthoud Hall 
of the Colorado School of Mines. Window shades 
of ‘““Tontine”’ installed in this building let light 
in, keep glare out—eliminate constant adjust- 
ment every time the sun changes. 





CHOOSE FROM 3 TYPES OF 
‘‘TONTINE’’ WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


REGULAR “TONTINE”— in light colors—lets 
sun in, keeps glare out. Comes in 28 non-fad- 
ing decorator colors, plus Duplex combinations 
(duo-tone). Regular ‘“Tontine” is pyroxylin 
plastic impregnated and coated. 
FLAME-RESISTANT “‘TONTINE” comes in beauti- 
ful, non-fading colors. As in Regular ‘“Tontine,”’ 
lighter colors diffuse sunlight, keep glare out. 
Impregnated and coated with vinyl plastic. 
TRIPLEX “TONTINE” is shadow-proof and 
flame-resistant. In spite of its absolute opacity, 
extra-long-wearing Triplex is lightweight, soft 
and pliable. Impregnated and coated with 
vinyl plastic. 

“*Tontine’’ is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its washable window shade cloth. 











SEND COUPON 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. 
Fabrics Division, N-11508, Dept. AB-53 
Wilmington 98, Del. | 

Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘“‘How can | 

you measure the durability of window shade cloth?”’ | 
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Stuffy 


classrooms 
dull 
alertness 
and cut 
‘‘take home’”’ 


learning 





stuffy room is certainly no place to absorb real ‘take home” learn- 
A ing. That's why it’s so essential to have proper temperature and 
ventilation control in your classrooms. 
tudent reactions will vary widely — depending on the time of day, the 
type of class, and the method of instruction. Naturally, alert students 
take home more learning. 
The new Honeywell Schoolmaster Temperature Control System is 
a highly productive unit in modern schools today because it assures 
the proper conditions for classroom alertness. 
This Schoolmaster System includes a newly developed school ther- 
mostat for each classroom, plus an indicator panel for the principal’s 
office which gives a finger tip report on all room temperatures. 





With it, you can accurately coordinate level temperatures, proper 
humidity and ventilation to create ideal conditions for brighter classes, 
and better learning. 
The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell feature. \t's designed for an) 
school, whether it’s a new or older building. No major building alter- 
ations are necessary, as the wiring is simple. 


For complete information, call your local Honeywell office, or write 
to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-3-34, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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An indicator panel gives the principal a 
finger tip report. The panel shown here 
is for the principal’s office and is 
wired to a special sensing element in 
the thermostat for each room, The 
principal can have a push-button tem- 
perature reading for any classroom. 


New Honeywell Schoolmaster System makes temperature 


and ventilation control a “productive” item 





Special sensing elements provide added 
fire safety. You have a constant fire 
sentry in the Honeywell Schoolmaster 
System, in addition to your regular 
fire protection system. You have fire 
sensing elements in each room, and 
in closets and store rooms, if you 
wish. These elements are wired to the 
principal’s panel to help detect fires. 


Honeywell 


School Temperature Controls 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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A thermostat in each room makes temperature and ventt- 
lation control a part of teaching. The Honeywell indi- 
vidual classroom thermostat is custom designed for the 
instructor so that room temperature and ventilation 
can be matched to class activities. 
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¥% Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
approved a plan to operate a central food 
preparation center to supply plate lunches to 
eight elementary schools. The kitchen, to 
cost $24,756, will save food handling costs. 
% Vancouver, Wash. The school board has 
decided to install a television system in the 
new high school now under construction. The 
system will be installed in conjunction with 
the sound speaker system and will permit the 
transmission of educational films to the tele- 
vision screen in each classroom. 

¥% The school board of Fairfield, Conn., with 
the co-operation of Supt. C. G. Hoyt, has 
adopted a new educational program for the 


DEVISED BY 
U. S. Office of Education 


Psychology, Brooklyn College 
DESIGNED TO 


Spatial Visualization. 


RESULTS HELP TO 


to their need 











secondary level, involving a house plan for 
the new high school, together with a building 
constructed around it. It will be an adaptation 
of the campus type high school, but without 
some of the disadvantages of it. 

% Vinton, Towa. The school board has 
adopted a new policy governing the use of 
school buildings by outside groups. Users of 
the school plants are divided into seven 
groups, including (1) student activities, (2) 
service and community organizations, (3) 
board organizations and councils, (4) boys’ 
and girls’ organizations, (5) business or 
profit-making organizations, (6) religious, 
political, and fraternal organizations, and (7) 
adult-education organizations. 

The facilities of the schools are available 
to suitable community organizations. The 
cost of such facilities include all custodial 
service and a variable sum for space rental. 
Rental fees range from $10 to $20 per evening 
for use of school buildings. The cost for use 
of the auditorium-gymnasium is from $7.50 to 
$22.50 per evening. 


David Segel, Ph. D. (Stanford). Specialist in Tests and Measurements 


Evelyn Raskin, Ph. D. (Minnesota). Assistant Professor of 


provide valid and reliable information for students in Grades 7-13 

and adults in nine primary aptitude areas and four basic 

factors. The nine tests are: Test 1, Word Meaning; Test 2. 

Paragraph Meaning; Test 3, Language Usage; Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility; Test 5, Arithmetic Reasoning; Test 6, Arithmetic 
Computation; Test 7, Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, Spatial 
Relations-Two Dimensions; and Test 9, Spatial Relations— 

Three Dimensions. The four factors are: I, Verbal Comprehension; 

II, Perceptual Speed; III, Numerical Reasoning: and IV 


furnish information which will (1) help examinees understand their 
aptitudes better so as to make realistic vocational plans and 

choose the school subjects in which they will enjoy the greatest 
success, and (2) aid counselors and other school personne! in 
guiding individual students and adjusting curricular offerings 





We invite you to inspect these tests. Order your specimen set now. 
Specimen sets include one copy of each of the nine tests, 96-pace 
manual, nine scoring keys, extended profile sheet. transparent profile 
sheet, class record sheet, and both answer sheets. 

The price postpaid is $1.75. 


(G CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Calif. e New Cumberland, Penn. « Madison, Wis. « Dallas, Texas 


¥% Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has 
approved the employment of an additional 
clerk to relieve elementary principals of 
routine work. The new clerk will assist at 
two elementary schools. To date, 13 clerks 
cover 35 elementary schools. 

% Kokomo, Ind. All 46 school building 
service employees of the Kokomo-Center dis- 
trict have been given wage increases, ranging 
from $5 to $20 per month. 

%& Phoenix, Ariz. The school board has ap- 
proved an insurance survey for the school 
system to include inspections of school boilers 
and other machinery in an effort to determine 
whether insurance rates can be reduced. 

%& Tacoma, Wash. The school board has ap- 
proved a wage increase for school maintenance 
employees, ranging from 1.88 cents to 7.48 
cents per hour. The increases affect 40 main- 
tenance workers. 

% The Tulsa, Okla., board of education has 
been confronted with an interesting problem. 
The sale of five pieces of land in the business 
section of the city has been recommended by 
the Chamber of Commerce School Needs Com- 
mittee and the board realizes the importance 
of the suggestion. The property is extremely 
valuable and has been appraised at $850,000 
The board, however, is unable to obtain a 
favorable price on the two most important 
pieces of land, worth $500,000 and $200,000 
respectively, because they are leased to busi- 
ness firms at extremely low amounts, and the 
99-year leases still have more than 60 years 
to run. 

The leases which were extremely favorable 
when originally made, do not contain escalator 
clauses because nobody anticipated that the 
property would ever become valuable. 

% The board of education of Darien, Conn., 
has requested the representative town meeting 
for the privilege of transferring surplus funds 
from two accounts to needed activities. The 
board operates on a tight budget and the 
restrictions on its transfer power causes diffi- 
culties from time to time. The board holds 
that the schools which are operated on a 
nonpolitical basis should not be subjected to 
the veto power of the representative town 
meeting. 

The school committee has ordered that 
all school principals make records of the 
time spent by the school physicians in examin- 
ing the school children. The monthly reports 
are to include the number of routine and 
special examinations made by the doctors. 
The new policy is based on complaints that 
the doctors were not devoting sufficient time 
to the tasks for which they were employed. 

% Boonville, Mo. The school board has 
voted to end segregation in high school classes 
beginning with the 1955-56 school term. The 
school district has been operating both a Negro 
high school and a grade school. 

% Watertown, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a new policy for the use of sclaool 
facilities for commercial gain. The rule re- 
quires that any individual or group desiring 
continuous use of any school facility must 
first file a liability insurance certificate. Such 
use shall be subject to cancellation due to 
conflict of other activities, and approval will 
be subject, in the case of students, to receipt 
of a petition by the parents. All activities 
must have a reasonable relation to the school 
program. 

¥% Boston, Mass. The school board has voted 
that all school facilities are to be co-ordinated 
in a program to fight juvenile delinquency. 
The plan, proposed by Chairman Mary K. 
Fitzgerald, calls for reorganization and co- 
erdination of special services for maladjusted, 
unhappy children. The first step will involve 
a study of educational investigation and meas- 
urement, juvenile adjustment, vocational guid- 
ance, attendance, remedial reading, speech im- 
provement and hygiene. 
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New Thomy Lafon Elementary School, New Orleans, Lo.; Curtis & Davis, Architects; A & O Builders, General Contractors 


Mississippi Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass Brightens Classrooms 
Without Excessive Solar Heat or Eye-Fatiguing ‘“Raw’’ Sunlight 


The Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, La., acknowledged to be an outstanding 
modern design, makes extensive use of Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing 
Glass. It's unique qualities fit the aim of the architects and engineers, Curtis & 
Davis, to obtain “the ultimate in scientific achievement for natural lighting ...a truly 
functional architecture adapted to human values and physical needs.” For Coolite 
floods classrooms with softened, glare-free light for easier seeing... absorbs up to 
50% of the solar heat to help keep interiors comfortable. 


Coolite removes the harmful qualities of “raw” sunlight ... helps students see 
better, feel better, work better. Coolite permits use of large glass areas without 
undue heat . . . makes rooms appear larger, friendlier. 


Consider Coolite for your classrooms when you build or remodel. Translucent glass 
by Mississippi for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 





terns and surface finishes to fit any daylighting need within any school budget. 


Mississippi maintains an experimental school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take advantage of the company’s wide expe- 
rience. It’s technicians are ready to help you with every daylighting problem. 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


| “ - 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 





e “ ™ 
; wn wits Bane @ CXTEAR Ole bee arOu cates Send today for catalog, “Better Day: 


- © ; , lighting For Schools.“ Write Dept. 14. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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BASIC SCHOOL DISTRICT 


A basic school district is a division of 
the state educational system which provides 
directly the educational services for a de- 
fined area under its sole administrative re- 
sponsibility, except for such powers as are 
reserved by the state, or for such overhead 
administrative or supervisory services as are 
provided for in state law. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


An intermediate school district or unit 
gets its name from the fact it is an instru- 
ment of the state educational system be- 
tween the state itself and the basic educa- 
tional units. It provides usually for the 
smaller administrative units educationa! 
services of supervision and administration, 
but not of operation, which are more 
economically provided for groups of the 
basic units rather than singly. Larger basic 
units, for example, large cities, are able to 
provide such services and may be exempted 
from the intermediate district. Intermediate 
school districts in the west are usually 
counties or they may be purely administra- 
tive units like supervisory and union school 
districts. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The schoo! district is a single, usually the 
primary administrative (geographical) unit 
of a larger area, e.g., the assembly, sena- 
torial or congressional district of a state; 
the school districts in a county; the indi- 
vidual school districts in a city. 

In cities we speak of the school district 
of an individual school. This is the area 
from which children who live in the area 
and wish to go to a public school, are re- 
quired to attend the public school of the 
district. It is in fact the attendance district 
of the school. 

In rural areas it is called most frequently 
the “school district,” and it defines the 
area which is served by a particular school 
at which the children may attend without 
a tuition charge; for children outside this 
district who wish to attend the district in 
which they live must pay the tuition charge 
defined in the statutes of the state. In the 
rural areas it is also the taxing area. 


ATTENDANCE DISTRICT 


As a phase of educational organization 
the attendance district is the area from 
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PROBLEM -::. 


Educational Terminology 





Members of boards of education are con- 
fused occasionally by educational terms 
which, while they are ordinary English 
words in common everyday use, have ac- 
quired specific meanings in educational 
theory and practice, in school administra- 
tion, and in school law. In this column it 
is planned to publish from time to time a 
number of school and administrative terms 
which are commonly used by professional 
schoolmen and which may be helpful to lay 
board members. Requests or suggestions for 
terms to be included will be welcomed. 





which the students are required to attend a 
particular school, if they plan to go to 
public schools. There are elementary school 
attendance districts and high school at- 
tendance districts defined by public au- 
thority. 

In a secondary sense the attendance dis- 
trict is the. part, division, or section of 
the whole school district which is super- 
vised or administered by an attendance 
officer and his field workers, enforcing the 
compulsory school law, investigating causes 
of nonattendance in individual cases and 
promoting good school attendance. This is 
an example of an administrative district or 
unit in a strict sense. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
DISTRICT 


Administrative district or unit in school 
administration is the geographical unit of 
a state educational system in which educa- 
tional facilities are provided and controlled 
by a single educational authority, such as 
a board of education and its executive 
officer, a city superintendent of schools, or 
a rural school district with its board of 
three members. 

Though this is the customary definition, 









it would seem to be a better use of lan- 
guage to call it an organization unit. In a 
highly centralized educational system like 
France, the various local units are in a 
strict sense administrative, carrying out 
directly the mandates of a centralized au- 
thority. These so-called administrative 
school units in the U.S.A. exercise their 
authority by delegation in a system of 
supervised decentralization. 


SECTION (Political ) 


The section is a political grouping of 
people on the foundation of a geographical 
area, district, or region without definite or 
fixed boundary lines, which is an expression 
of their stock, their background, the 
geographical conditions, economic interest, 
political ideals and interests, and their 
culture. In the section the political interests 
and ideals of the region or area are the 
classifying characteristics. 


SECTIONALISM 


There is a sense in which sectionalism is 
inevitable and desirable. There is and al- 
ways has been a sectional geography in 
America based fundamentally upon geo- 
graphic regions. There is a geography of 
political habit, a geography of opinion, of 
material interests, of racial stocks, of phys- 
ical fitness, of social traits, of literature, 
of the distribution of men of ability, even 
of religious denominations. Professor Josiah 
Royce defined a “province” or section, as 
“any one part of a national domain which 
is geographically and socially sufficiently 
unified to have a true consciousness of its 
own ideals and customs and to possess a 
sense of its distinction from other parts of 
the country.” It was the opinion of this 
eminent philosopher that the world needs 
now more than ever before the vigorous 
development of a highly organized provin- 
cial life to serve as a check upon mob 
psychology on a national scale, and to 
furnish that variety which is essential to 
vital growth and originality. . . . There is 
always the danger that the province or sec- 
tion shall think of itself naively as the 
nation, that New England shall think that 
America is merely New England writ large, 
or the Middle West shall think that Amer- 
ica is really the Middle West writ large, 
and then proceed to denounce the sections 
that do not perceive the accuracy of this 
view as wicked or ignorant and un- 
American. This kind of nationalism is a 
sectional mirage, but it is common, and 
has been common to all the sections, in 
their unconscious attitude if not in clear 
expression. It involves the assumption of a 
superiority of culture, of Kultur, to which 
good morals require that the nation as a 
whole must yield.* 





1Pp. 45-46, Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Sig- 
nificance of Sections in American History,’’ Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1932. 
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Presents the 
ONLY Complete Line 
of Folding Chairs 


NOW... Juvenile Chairs 
in 4 Seat Heights 


Posture designed—in 12", 13", 14” and 15” seat heights. Clarin offers you a Juvenile chair 





for every age group, engineered to the highest quality standards. The Juveniles are light, stable, easy to carry. 
Will not collapse, tip or fold, even though a child stands on them. Because Clarin Juveniles 
are scientifically designed for comfort and healthful posture, children are far less apt to get restless sitting in them. 


Available in colors children adore—Fire Engine Red and Kelly Green. Also Opal Grey and Bronze. 


For adults too—whatever 
your need, there is a specially 
designed Clarin chair to meet 
that need. Stronger, safer, more 
comfortable, more convenient 

. and backed by the only 
written 10-year guarantee 
in the industry. 












A CLARIN Original—Imitated but Unequalled 
A Tablet Arm Chair That Folds! 


The Greatest Advance in Folding Chair 
History! The Tablet Arm is a built-in part 
of the chair—not an attachment. 
Yet it folds down out 

of the way when not needed, 





so the chair can be used for 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 2, 
4640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


ordinary seating. The entire chair 
folds flat in seconds to 3” depth. 
Foam rubber cushioning if desired. 


You be the Judge. . . Get the Facts .. . Make Comparisons 


Compare Clarin with any other folding chair and know why 
only Clarin chairs can satisfy you. Write today for FREE 
e Illustrated Catalog. Or, tell us what type of chair you're interested in 
and let us send or bring you a sample to examine. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS | 
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Arrows show how TRANE Kinetic Barrier 
works —Central unit heats and blends 

room air and outside air in correct propor- 
tion. This tempered air, under constant 
pressure, is projected upward from the cen- 
tral unit (heavy arrows) and also from 
lateral extensions along the entire window or 
outside wall, as indicated by small arrows. 
Drafts are stopped before they start. 
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Unit Ventilators with 
Kinetic Barrier Action! 
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It’s amazing, but even on a cold winter day, 
tests prove classrooms actually need cooling as 
much as 75% of the time to prevent serious 
overheating. The reason: Body heat from chil- 
dren, plus heat from lights, sun, other sources. 
The trouble is, when the room thermostat 
shuts off the heat, ordinary schoolroom heating- 
ventilating systems cannot fully protect the 
children against the chilly downdrafts that pour 
off cold window surfaces. 




















Every minute of the day TRANE Kinetic Bar- 
rier Action prevents cold window downdrafts 
— gently surrounds every pupil in the room 
with tempered-air comfort—even when the heat 
is off! A continuous, rising wall of tempered air 























1. Interior easier to get at— 
three small panels quickly 
removed by one man. Ordi- 
nary units have one big 
panel that needs two men. 
. Motor is standard—constant- 
speed motor can be re- 
paired or replaced by any 
electric shop. Motor is lo- 
cated in end pocket, out- 
side of air stream, can be 
quickly, easily serviced. 

. Coils stay clean— ail the air 
is filtered before it reaches 
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Volume Venti- 
lator: Ideal for 
auditoriums, 
gyms. 
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Matched TRANE products for all school heating and ventilating needs 


Si") 
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the coil—coil stays clean, 
longer. Clean air cuts deco- 
rating bills, too. And filter 
is easy to change. 


. Unit runs whisper-quiet— 


motor floats in resilient 
mounting—belt drive is 
quieter—special fans move 
air silently—no whistle. 


Easy to remove foreign ob- 
jects from fan—fan scroll 
snaps off and on—buttons, 
pins, etc., can be removed 
in a jiffy. 


Steam Special- 
ties: Full line 
of valves, 
traps, vents. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE AS MUCH AS 50%, RUNS QUIETER! 


‘ 
Y 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT. 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
90 U. S. and 14 Canadian Offices 
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blocks downdraft—distributes comfort in a 
room-wide pattern that reaches into every 
nook and corner of the room. 


That’s the kind of comfort that keeps pupils 
attentive and wide-awake— and ends forever 
such classroom hazards as chilly drafts off 
cold windows...over-heating that makes pupils 
drowsy (and wastes fuel)...stagnant air that 
multiplies odors. For healthful classroom heat- 
ing and ventilation—for low maintenance—for 
beauty that matches your school— install TRANE 
Unit Ventilators with Kinetic Barrier Action! 


For more information call your TRANE Sales 
Office or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis., for 
illustrated booklet. 


TRANE KB Unit Veniilators were designed 
for low maintenance. Check these points. 
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Convectors: 


Free-standing, Wall-Fin: Fine 

wall-hung or under low Fans and Coils: 
recessed; flat windows, in Famed for efficient 
orslopingtop. long halls. TRANE design. 


Unit Ventilators with 
Kinetic Barrier Action 











SCHOOL 


BUILDING-NEWS 





% Des Moines, Iowa. The board of educa- 
tion has approved the final plans for the 
North High School building, to cost an esti- 
mated $3,500,000. The plans call for 43 class- 
room units, to accommodate about 1350 stu- 
dents. The building will be completed and 
ready for use in September, 1957. 

% Phoenix, Ariz. The Union High School 
Board has voted to cut its bond proposal 
from 7.9 million dollars to $2,650,000. The 
plans call for two schools, one to cost 1.6 
million dollars; the other to cost $1,067,000. 
% Midland, Mich. The school board has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of the senior 
high school, to cost about $3,900,000. It is 
planned to have the building completed in 
the fall of 1956. 
¥% Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
begun plans for a long-range building program 
to meet an anticipated increase in school en- 
rollments. The plans call for four elementary 
schools, several school additions, and a new 
junior high school. 

% Blue Mound, Ill. The board of education 
has just completed an addition to one grade 
school, at a cost of $248,000. At Boody, a 
two-room addition has been erected. 

% Auburndale, Fla. The school board has 
dedicated a new senior high school, which 
houses 382 students and cost $350,000. The 
building contains an industrial-arts suite, com- 
mercial rooms, a library, science rooms, a 
homemaking suite, a music room, and aca- 
demic and special classrooms. 





% Torrington, Conn. A special committee 
has been selected to consider sites for a new 
high school building. 

% Beecher, Ill. The board of education has 
begun a modernization program, to be carried 
on during the next few years as money be- 
comes available. Plans are being made for a 
referendum vote to increase the educational 
tax rate. 

% Brooksville, Fla. During the school year 
1954-55 a number of new building projects 
will be completed, including an administra- 
tive suite, health clinic, kitchen, and new class- 
rooms. It is planned to provide additional 
classroom in the near future. A rural school 
was completely renovated to provide three 
classrooms. 

% Glastonbury, Conn. The school board has 
been faced with increased school population 
and new expenditures for capital outlay dur- 
ing the school year 1954-55. The board has 
under construction an elementary school com- 
prising 14 classrooms, and a large addition to 
the senior high school. 

% The school board of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., is engaged in the construction of the 
Walton High School annex, to be completed in 
1955, at a cost of $702,000. 

% The board of education of Norwalk, 
Conn., is engaged in the second phase of a 
large school building program. The program 
includes five school projects, comprising three 
elementary schools and two junior high 
schools. An auditorium-gymnasium is being 
added to the present school, and the junior 
high school is being converted to an elemen- 
tary school. 

% The Polk County board at Bartow, Fla., 
has been engaged in a $6,000,000 school build- 
ing program, which called for 73 building 
projects. To date, the larger part of the 
project has been completed, leaving only 



















Non-ad vertising SCHOOL 
REPORT BOOK on pencil 
sharpener care, selection 
and use in schools. 


Camden 1, N.J. 





SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


testing cehiteies for a school =v en 
The experienced educator knows the marks 
of an excellent sharpener as well as those of an 
excellent student. 


It is the combination of quality and ability— 
found to the nth degree in BOSTON KS—that 
has led so many educators . . 
. to specify BOSTON. 
EFFICIENT—30 hard-steel deep-milled BOSTON SPEED 


CUTTERS cut swiftly and neatly; the BOSTON pencil stop 
prevents waste. 


RUGGED—non-destructible die-cast frame.. 
and cutters . . . are student-proof against abuse. 

NEAT — distinctive new gray finish blends with any classroom. 
ADAPTABLE~— snap guide fits eight sizes of pencils. 


Guaranteed for 1 year. 


C. HOWARD H U NT Pen co. 


Also manufacturers of SPEEDBALL pens and products 


GOOD 
REPORT 








. for so many years 


.and steel rack 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


$1,000,000 worth of construction still under 
construction. The board is awaiting the find- 
ings of the recent state school survey before 
proceeding with the current building program. 


%& The town of East Windsor, Conn., is en- 

gaged in the construction of a junior-senior 
high school building, comprising 15 regular 
classrooms, 12 special rooms, a cafeteria, an 
auditorium, and a double gymnasium. The 
school will accommodate 725 pupils and will 
cost $1,110,000. 


% Burlington, Ill. The board of education is 
erecting an addition to the Central High 
School, to be used for elementary pupils. A 
new central high school has been approved 
but the debt limit on bonds has prevented the 
erection of the building. The entire amount 
of the bonds will be needed for grades seven 
to twelve to be housed in the building. 

% Thomaston, Ga. The school board, in co- 
operation with the city, the county, and two 
industrial firms, has raised $225,000 for the 
construction of an athletic stadium for the 
high school. The building, to be named the 
Matthews Field, is located on a 32-acre site. 


¥% Newcomerstown, Ohio. The board of edu- 

cation has begun plans for a survey of the 
school plant to determine its building needs 
during the next few years. The survey will 
seek to determine (1) what types of school 
facilities are needed, (2) how many school 
children will be enrolled in the years ahead, 
(3) how adequate the present buildings are 
for housing the expected number of children, 
(4) what funds are available for school build- 
ing improvements, and (5) what remodelings, 
new construction, or additions are needed to 
provide the best school plant. 


% The Washington, D. C., board of educa- 

tion has increased by $424,000 the 1956 budget 
for demountable, temporary classroom build- 
ings, to overcome a foreseeable emergency 
seating shortage in elementary schools in 
September, 1955. 

¥% Valdosta, Ga. The Lowndes County board 
of education has approved an insurance pro- 
gram in the amount of $997,250, for fire pro- 
tection and extended coverage. This amount 
is between 75 and 80 per cent of the replace- 
ment value of the buildings. 

% The Cabell County board of education in 
Huntington, W. Va., has awarded contracts 
for $3,900,000 in fire insurance policies to 57 
insurance agencies. The rate for coverage this 
year is 47 cents per $100 of insured valuation, 
as compared with 54.8 cents in 1953-54. 

% The board of education of Community 
Unit School Dist. No. 1, Clinton County, IIL, 
has completed the Prairie View School. The 
building which accommodates pupils in grades 
one through eight in four classrooms, cost 
$113,000. A new high school, under construc- 
tion in Carlyle, will be ready in September, 
1955, and will be completed at a cost of 
$900,000. 

% Waterloo, Iowa. The school board is en- 
gaged in the construction of a senior high 
school, at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 
The school will be occupied in September, 
1955. 


% Glenside, Pa. The Cheltenham township 
school district board has approved plans for 
an elementary school, to accommodate 600 
pupils, and to cost $1,000,000. The building, 
to be located on a 14-acre site, will contain 
20 classrooms, an art-music room, an audi- 
torium-all purpose room, a health suite, a 
cafeteria, and teachers’ lounge. 


% Keokuk, Iowa. The school board has ap- 

proved a program of building and contents 
insurance, which recognizes the increased 
value of the school property. Based on 90 
per cent coinsurance, the new valuation on 
buildings and contents is $3,605,000. Buildings 
themselves are valued at $3,238,900. 
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You’re sure to go — 
electric... 


Make sure you go 








With IBM Electrics your students learn typing 
better, faster, easier... at lower per-student cost 





One out of every five office typewriters bought | money. And IBM provides the most complete 
today is electric—that’s why more and more installation, training, and maintenance service. 
schools are preparing their students for modern . 
business on ‘BM Electric Typewriters. Schools Farsighted schools teach 
| find that students type faster and more accurately with IBM Electrics | 
on any typewriter—even manual—when trained Girard High School, Girard, Ohio, finds that IBM 
on IBM Electrics. Teaching typing is easier, Electrics last longer, give best results in student 
too, and more students can be trained faster. proficiency and teacher efficiency. Join the lead- 
IBM Electrics give longer service, save schools _ ers with IBM Electrics—the teaching typewriter. 





IBM electric ‘ 4 ; 
typewriters |... outsell all other electrics combined ! 


TRADE-MARK 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 


The North College Hill board of education, 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, has approved a revised 
salary schedule, calling for salary increases of 
$200 for all teachers, as of January 1, 1955. 
This adjustment, plus an increase in the 
maximum salary, provides for a schedule of 
$3,200 to $4,750 for teachers holding a bach- 
elor’s degree, and $3,400 to $4,950 for those 
having a master’s degree. Principals were given 
similar salary adjustments. 





FALLSBURG SALARY 


The school board of South Fallsburg, N. Y., 
has adopted a salary schedule for 1955, which 
divides teachers into 11 groups and provides 


automatic salaries covering 18 stépé.’ Teachers 
in Group I begin at $3,200 and go to $6,600 
in the eighteenth step. Teachers in Group II 
start at $3,400 and go to $6,800. Teachers in 
Group III begin at $3,500 and go to $6,900. 
Teachers in Group IV begin at $3,600 and go 
to $7,000. Teachers in Group V begin at 
$3,700 and go to $7,100. Teachers in Group VI 
begin at $3,800 and go to $7,200. Teachers 
in Group VII begin at $3,900 and go to 
$7,300. Teachers in Group VIII begin at 
$4,000 and go to $7,400. Teachers in Group IX 
begin at $4,100 and go to $7,500. Teachers in 
Group X begin at $4,200 and go to $7,600, 
and teachers in Group XI begin at $4,300 and 
go to $7,700. 


SICK-LEAVE PAY 


The New York City board of education 
has approved a new cumulative sick-leave pay 
plan, to become effective in September, 1955. 
The plan allows teachers ten school days’ 
absence with pay each year for personal illness. 





Preferred by Schools Everywhere 





. . with the smoothest, most resilient surfaces available on 
outdoor play areas. Specify Laykold for tennis courts ...non- 
abrasive Walk-Top for play areas. There are examples of each 


near you. We will gladly arrange an inspection trip. 


Write for colored brochures, LAYKOLD TENNIS COURTS 
and BITUMULS PLAYGROUNDS 


AMERICAN 


Bitwmmwis 2. Asphalt 
COMPANY 





200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


E. Providence 14, R. |. Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Tucson, Ariz. Seattle, Wash. 


Oakland 1, Calif. Portland 7, Ore 





Baltimore 3, Md. 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 
Washington 5, D.C 


Mobile, Ala. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Son Juan 23, P.R. 





Unused days will accumulate from year to 
year to a maximum of 200 school days. The 
plan replaces one in effect for several years 
which did not have a cumulative feature. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¥%& Verona, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for 1954-55, based on num- 
ber of college hours and tenure in the system. 
A beginning teacher with 64 college hours’ 
credit will be paid $2,100 per year; degree 
teachers will start at $2,700; teachers with 
150 college hours’ credit or a master’s degree 
will be paid $3,000 per year. A $60 yearly in- 
crement is given each teacher. 

% Braintree, Mass. The school board has 
revised the salary schedule to raise the maxi- 
mum $300 per year. Of the maximum, $250 
1s effective immediately, and $150 in January, 
1956. 

% Nashua, N. H. The school board has ap- 
proved an amended 13-step salary schedule 
for teachers. It sets a new minimum salary of 
$3,000 for teachers holding a bachelor’s degree 
and raises the maximum salaries to $4,500 and 
$4,800. 

% The Oxford Area joint school board at 
Oxford, Pa., has given a $100 salary increase 
to 65 members of the school faculty. This is 
in addition to the mandated $200 granted 
under state law at the start of the school 
year. 

%& Keene, N. H. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1955-56, which 
raises the scale by $300 and changes the in- 
crements to 10 at $150. Men with a master’s 
degree will start at $3,200 and women at 
$3,000. Men with a bachelor’s degree start at 
$3,000 and women at $2,800. Men without 
degrees start at $2,800 and women at $2,600. 
% Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has granted $100-a-year salary increases to 
teachers and other professional employees. 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will receive 
a minimum of $3,500 annually, and those 
holding a master’s degree, $3,700. 

% New London, Wis. All teachers have been 
given salary increases of $200 a year. 
¥% Louisville, Ky. Salary increases averaging 
$135 a year have been given to teachers and 
other employees for the school year 1955. The 
minimum is $75 per year and the maximum 
$200. 
¥%& Chelmsford, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted a salary schedule for 1955, calling 
for salary increases of $100 for elementary 
school teachers, and $250 for high school 
teachers, with the usual $150 step-rate in- 
crease effective September 1. 

The schedule provides a minimum of $2,750 
for first year teachers, with step-rate increases 
up to a total of $4,400 for teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree, and $4,600 for those holding 
a master’s degree; high school teachers holding 
a bachelor’s degree will be paid $4,550, and 
those with a master’s degree, $4,750. 

% Winona, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, providing in- 
creases of $150 a year. The upper limits of the 
schedule have been raised to $4,850 for teach- 
ers with a bachelor’s degree, and $5,050 for 
those holding a master’s degree. 

¥%& Lowell, Mass. The school board has given 
salary increases of $200 to members of the 
teaching staff. The high school headmaster re- 
ceived a $1,000 increase, and masters and sub- 
masters $550. 

% Derby, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, effective as of 
January 1, 1955. Under the schedule, holders 
of a bachelor’s degree will be paid a minimum 
of $3,200 and a maximum of $5,100; those 
having a master’s degree will receive a mini- 
mum of $3,500 and a maximum of $5,400. 
Teachers will progress through 13 steps to 
reach the maximum salaries. 
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SOMETIMES Safety 
CAN BE MEASURED IN SECONDS- 


Make sure your school buses 


can stop in time ! 


Insist on Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes — 
the most dependable, most powerful brakes made 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of course, 
can be stated in one word—safety. Look 
at it this way. The greatest assurance of 
safety in school bus operation is a braking 
system powerful and dependable enough to 
meet any emergency. Air Brakes deliver 
more power, faster and surer than any other 
type of brakes available. Proof of this 
can be found in the fact that virtually all of the 
102,000 commercial buses operating in 1953 
were Air Brake equipped. Commercial bus 
operators can’t take chances on passenger 
safety—they demand the world’s safest 
power-to-stop! 


HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, if 


you are buying new buses and are asking 
for competitive bids, insist that all bids 
submitted include Bendix-Westinghouse 
Air Brake equipment. This way, the buses 
you ultimately choose will come from the 
factory Air Brake equipped. Secondly, you 
can modernize your present buses with 
handy field conversion kits—there’s one 
designed for every make and model bus. 
Just call your Bendix-Westinghouse Dis- 
tributor and he will make all arrangements 
—you'll find him listed in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory. 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


Bends UY: Neok 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices & Factory — Elyria, Ohio 
Branches — Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Here’s the complete 
story on how oth Air 
Brakes can contribute to 
school bus safety. Write 
to the factory today. 


g “ & 
Git 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ARCH,——ROBERT A, G N 


ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD is installed on cinder block wall in typing classroom of Valhalla Jurior High School, Valhalla, N. Y. 





ARCH .-——KETCHUM SINA @ SHARP ARCH ~~ARTH F :] 
SLIDING PANELS cover Armorply Chalkboard, allowing MAGNETS pin science articles, student papers to board 
one section at a time to be uncovered for quizzes, for- in science classroom of Fair Lawn Junior High 
mal exams. Darien Junior High School, Darien, Conn. School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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school administration at the Missouri State Teachers *% Robert E 
College in Kirksville. Murray has been 
elected superin- 


DR. MISNER ELECTED tendent of schools i. a 


at Cah amactadea 





PERSONAL NEWS 





l. EYE-SAVING GREEN color of Armorply 
Chalkboard gives maximum readability. Exten- 
sive tests prove that it is the best background 
color for chalk ever devised. And Armorply’s 
reflectance factor of 18.5% is considered ideal; 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
American Institute of Architects recommend a 
factor of not less than 15% and not more 
than 20%. 





2. SPECIAL SURFACE FOR VISUAL AIDS. 


Armorply’s porcelain-on-steel surface} opens up 


ARCH.——KETCHUM GINA & SHARP 


“LIVE WALL” of Armorply Chalkboard allows adjustment of 


chalkboard height to height of child in three schools in whole pars fields in the use of magnetic visual aid 
Mineola School District. N. Y devices. In science classes particularly, it makes 


possible rapid, step-by-step indication of the 
progress of chemical and physical reactions; 
algebraic and chemical equations take on excit- 
ing new visual meaning. 


SAVE UP TO 30% in installation costs be- 
cause Armorply Chalkboard can be installed 
without trim. If trim is desired, we now offer 
our own Weldwood Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 
which costs less than any similar product on 


ARCH.—ROBERT A. GREEN the market. You save, too, because Armorply 
EASY POSTING of artwork is made possible by Armorply needs no costly fixed grounds or other surface 


Chalkboard in art classroom in Valhalla Junior High preparation: it mounts directly to plastered or 


School, Valhalla, N. Y. unplastered wall with ordinary bolts or screws. 





~ 


NEVER NEEDS REFINISHING. Armorply 
Chalkboard is tough: it won’t buckle, warp, 
shatter or break under impact, stress, tempera- 
ture changes or concussion; it defies scratching, 
chipping and denting. And Armorply Chalk- 
board’s easy to erase, easy to clean. 





5. GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. The United 
States Plywood Corporation guarantees Armor- 
PARTS I ply Chalkboard for the life of the building in 

FRAMELESS installation carries out modern functional which it is installed. TPORCELAIN FACES BY THE BETTINGER CORP 


theme in the auditorium of Fair Lawn Junior High 
School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 











FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS 


Have your shop teacher investigate new full-color 


5 unique advantages slide film entitled “Joinery.” Shows all major wood- 


working joints and outlines an entire year’s program, 
illustrating 6 complete projects. For details, write 
Deot. SP. 


Armorply Chalkboard 


* TRADE MARK 























A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
SEND COUPON NOW 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION ASB-3-55 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE: Please send me a sample of Armorply Chalkboard 
and descriptive literature. 











ee eee eee eee ™ 
EASY ON YOUNG EYES. Chalkboard’s soft green color I a aries tnd sv 0< bc ee eee Ad bee teins ote’ . 
is permanent. And chalk won’t squeal or chatter on 
Armorply. Alcott School, Cambridge, Mass. is ein danas 4:nncinie sooneee beeen oeaeeeons DNs 0.0.6 cbc cevewe ee 
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PERSONAL” NEWS 





WRIGHT APPOINTED 


J. C. Wright has recently been appointed superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the state of Iewa. 
Appointed by the new State Board of Education, he 
took office January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Wright, who began his teaching career as a 
teacher in Creston, Iowa, has served as physics 
teacher and coach, as principal of the high school in 
Keokuk, and as superintendent at Keokuk. 

He holds a bachelor’s degree from Drake University, 
was awarded a master’s degree by Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and had taken graduate work at Northwestern 
University, Illinois, and at the Universities of Colorado 
and Minnesota. 

He is the author of a number of professional pub- 
lications. Since 1951 he has taught courses in public 








school administration at the Missouri State Teachers 
College in Kirksville. 


DR. MISNER ELECTED 


Supt. Paul J. Misner, of Glencoe, Ill., has been 
chosen as president-elect of the American Association 
of School Administrators. He will serve in this capacity 
for the year beginning March 15, 1955, and will 
begin a one-year term as president on March 15, 
1956. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ NEWS 


% Grorce C. Rocers, of Charleston, S. C., is re- 
tiring at the end of the school year in June. 

% Aucustus Keane is the new superintendent of 
School Union 15, Truro, Mass. 

% Harotp M. Staurrer, of Drummond, Mont., 
will resign and will enter Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to complete his studies for a doctor’s 
degree. The retirement becomes effective at the end 
of the 1955 school year. 

% Ira ZoHNeER is the new superintendent of schools 
at Portageville, Mo., succeeding L. G. Wilson who 
resigned. 






Consistently ... 
THE FINEST 

IN MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS 


Here are two of Brulin’s famous 
maintenance products: 


* Gcra-SoLve 


ITRADEMARK REG.) 


The original rapid cleaning com- 
pound. A superior liquid concen- 
trate preferred nation-wide for 
all general cleaning work. 





Brulin’s Super Wax is an all- 
carnauba floor wax, containing 
only the highest quality No. 1 
yellow Parnahyba. You can pay 
more for floor wax, but none will 
produce a finer, longer wearing 
finish than Super Wax. 


There’s a Brulin Representative near you. 


BRULIN & COMPANY, inc. 


2946 Columbia Ave. . Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
1793 12th Street . Oakland 7, California 
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reorganized with Howarp H. GrirFitH as chairman 
Tom 


mamhere are 


*% Ropert E 
Murray has been 
elected = superin- 
tendent of schools 
at Schenectady, 
N. Y., to suc- 
ceed the late 
Harry J. Linton. 
*% Maxwett E. 
KvuEBLER, for- 
merly of Devon, 
Pa., has been ap- 
pointed adminis 
trative assistant 
to the  superin- 
tendent of the 
Tredyffrin -East- 
town Joint ele- 
mentary Schools 
and the Paoli 
Area High School 
System at Ber- 
wyn, Pa. Mr. 
Kuebler, a gradu- 
ate of Ursinus 
College, has had 





Robert E. Murray 


13 years’ experience as a teacher and supervisor, and 
has had 5 years’ experience in industry. 

*% Dr. Benjamin C. Writs, of Chicago, Ill., has 
been appointed chairman of Foreign Aid Chief Har- 
old Stassen’s 11-man education advisory committee 
This committee will advise Mr. Stassen on the 30- 


million-dollar world-wide aid-to-education program 
for the foreign operations administration. The pro- 
gram is aimed at advancing education in the fields 
basic to economic development in the world’s under- 
privileged areas. It will utilize American aid funds to 
train natives in these countries as teachers who will 
train other teachers. 

% Dr. Emmett Atsert Betts has resigned as di- 
rector of the reading clinic of Temple University in 
order to become director of the Betts reading clinic 
in Haverford, Pa., where he is continuing his clinical, 
consulting, and research activities. Dr. Betts and his 
associates are conducting one-week institutes in differ- 
ent regions of the country. 

% The financial section of the Cleveland Press 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently contained a personal news 
article commending Supt. Carl C. Byers, who has 
become a nonsalaried president of the Ridgewood 
Savings & Loan Company. Dr. Byers was invited to 
become president because he “operated education as 
a business.”” Dr. Byers, 43, educator, humorist, and 
philosopher, is in wide demand as a speaker, and is 
superintendent of a school district embracing the 
municipalities of Parma, Parma Heights, and Seven 
Hills. He is beginning his thirteenth year as superin 
tendent in Parma. 

% Supt. Crype V. Winker, of Carbondale, I!) 
has been honored by the board of education im the 
naming of a recently completed elementary school 
Joun L. Tuomas, for 24 years a principal in the 
Carbondale schools, has also been honored in the 
naming of another elementary school. 

% James Bryner has succeeded Earl V. Thesken 
as superintendent of the North College Hill schools, 
near Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Thesken goes to Miami 
University as director of summer school, 
and adult education activities. 

% Evucene G. Burnxkrant, of Ashland, Wis., is the 
new superintendent at Wauwatosa, succeeding H. J 
Powell. 

%* C. W. Spancrer, of Horicon, Wis., has become 
Supervisor of Secondary Schools for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

x Freeman B. Decker, of Lincoln, Neb., is the 
acting commissioner of education for the new State 
Board of Education. Elected members of the board 
are Morris Jacoss, Omaha; A. J. Crasrrer, Mc- 
Cook; Dr. Ray W. Hirt, Seward; Frank LANpIS 
Lincoln; Dr. RAyMonp GitmorE, Kearney. A sixth 
member will be appointed later. 

% Ben F. AHLSCHWEDE, formerly director of in 
struction at Canton, Ohio, has been elected assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

% Supt. Harotp S. Vincent, of Milwaukee, Wis 
has been re-elected for a new three-year term, be- 
ginning July 1. He will receive an increase in salary 
for each of the three years of his term. 

% Dr. Curis A. DeYounc, head of the Department 
of Education at the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, has been given a second semester’s leave of 
absence to serve as educational consultant for a self- 
survey of education in Pakistan. Dr. DeYoung left 
in February for the Indian subcontinent to work on 
the survey of mission education conducted by the 
Presbyterian Church in Lahore, Pakistan. 

% Supt. ArtHurR W. Fercuson, of York, Pa., is 
retiring at the close of the school year on June 30, 
1955. Dr. Ferguson has completed 25 years of con- 
tinuous service in the York city schools. 


extension 
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PARKER is the new president of the Bessier 
narich board at Bossier City. La. | ___ 








INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOLMASTERS 
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R-183 Specialized SCHOOLMASTER chassis, 226 and 244-inch wheelbases, for 25 to 28-foot bodies, seating 60 to 66 pupils. 


The extra savings that come from the INTERNATIONAL method of 
building schoolbus chassis is an important consideration to everyone 
entrusted with the wise spending of the taxpayer’s dollar. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER® chassis win top grades in economy 
because their engines work at economical, wear-reducing speeds — 
because their frames, axles, transmissions, brakes are designed and 
engineered for longest life and lowest maintenance cost by men who 
are specialists in the field of transport. 


In INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS there is nothing undersize or 
underweight. They are built all ways with the same quality that has 
made INTERNATIONAL the first choice of heavy-duty truck buyers for 
23 straight years. And there are models for every need—to accom- 
modate bodies seating from 16 to 66 pupils. 


If you are considering purchase of new schoolbus equipment, it 
will pay you to call in your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch repre- 
sentative and get full facts on the extra economy and other extras 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS provide. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 








INTERNATIONAL 
for every schoolbus 
requirement! 


Extra Safety —with rugged all- 
truck design and specialized fea- 
tures that fully meet ail national 
schoolbus safety standards. 


Extra Comfort —with every com- 
ponent constructed and balanced 
for quiet, easy riding qualities. 


Extra Long Life —All-truck engi- 
neered, all-truck built for depend- 
able performance that keeps costs 
lower, longer. 


World’s Most Complete Line—6 
completely specialized schoolbus 
chassis, 2 METRO™ schoolbuses on 
INTERNATIONAL chassis. Capaci- 
ties from 16 to 66 seats. 


international Harvester Builds MCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks...Industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 
See the season’s new TV hit, “The Halls of Ivy,” with Ronald Colman and Benita Hume, CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., EST 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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% CaLvin G. Hartz is the new 
school board at Weatherly, Pa. 

% Jack Davenport has been elected president of 
the board at Shickshinny, Pa. HArotp McLaucHLINn 
is vice-president. 

% Harry A. ENGELHART has been re-elected presi- 


president of the 


dent of the board at Ebensburg, Pa. WiILttam 
ANDERSON is vice-president. 
% Davin Evans is the new president of the board 


at Forest City, Pa. 

% Epvcar SNoxe has been re-elected president of the 
joint school board at Chambersburg, Pa 

we MArRsHaALttL Bover is the new president of the 
Middlecreek township school board at Middlesburg, Pa 
%& Etwyn Lewis has been re-elected president of the 
board at Wellsboro, Pa 

% Epwin Batpwin has been re-elected president of 
the board at McDonald, Pa 

% James HAmer is the new 
at Fayette City, Pa 

% CirInton McGowan is the new president of the 
board at Prospect, Pa 

*% J. Barctay Jones has been 
of the board at Radnor, Pa 

% Jess M. Hovwrz has been re-elected president of 
the Blue Mountain joint school board at Orwigsburg, 
Pa. 

% Owen Marsu is the new president of the 
board at Springfield, Il 

% Winston McVEa has been re-elected pr sident of 
the board of Baton Rouge, La. T. H. Montcomery 
was named vice-president 

% The school board of Norwalk, Conn., has re- 
organized with JosepnH F. Oppre as chairman: Mu 
TON BrucHAc as vice-chairman; and Mrs. HARro._p 
W. BuckKLey as secretary 

% The school board of De Funiak Springs, Fla., has 


president of the board 


re-elected president 


school 


reorganized with Howarp H. GrirFitH as chairman 
for the next two years. Other members are TOM 
Weeks, Cortez CopENHEAD, WEBSTER KELLEY, and 
HEWETrT LINDseEy. 

%& Miss Mary K. Fitzceratp is the new chairman 
of the school committee at Boston, Mass. 

% The school board at Connersville, Ind., has beer 
reorganized with Wayne Ciark as president; R. A 
WILSON as treasurer; and Dr. HERMAN SMELSER as 
secretary. MANForRD FERGUSON and Howarp ARM- 
STRONG are new members of the board. 

% Dr. Frep G. GarNer has been elected chairman 
of the Polk County, Fla., board at Bartow, Fla 
P. M. Fussett has been named vice-chairman. Other 
members are Gusste SULLIVAN, HuGcH WEaR, and 
FRANK W. Myers. 

%& Dr. Lawrence M. Curt er is the new chairman 
of the board at Bangor, Me 

%& Georce Wittiams has been elected president of 
the board at New Philadelphia, Ohio 

%& Paut Hoyne has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Coldwater, Ohio. 

%& GeorcE W. Sraton has been re-elected as chair 
man of the board at West Palm Beach, Fla 

% Rospert L. Morrison is the new president of th 
board at Hattiesburg, Miss 

% Dr. FRep GARNER has been elected chairman of 
the Polk County board at Winter Haven, Fla 

% Mrs. Dovuctas C. Tomxkres is the new president 
of the board of Cabell County, W. Va. 

% Evcene Hamiit has been re-elected president of 
the community joint school board at 
Pa. 

%& Harotp M. Garrett has been re-elect d president 
of the Harrison county board at Clarksburg, W. Va 

% Isaac WaAREHAM is the new president of the Bed- 
ford joint board, Bedford, Pa 
% JouN Carasria has been 
the board at Yorkville, W. Va 
%& Marvin W. Bass has be’n re-elected president of 
the Caddo parish board at Shreveport, La 

% Dr. Frep W. Hernotp has bern elected president 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, board for a fifteenth term 


Hollidaysburg 


re-elected president of 


% Harry T. SuHore is the new president of the board 
at Savannah, Ga 
%& CHARLES MacQueen has been re-elected prvsi- 


dent of the board at Summersville, W. Va 





'HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 





£57, 1826 


New simplicity of design achieves 
style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 




















WRITE FOR 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 








Heywood -Wakefield + School Furniture Division 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 


life — 
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Easy to set or change; 


Sturdily built for long 
i fully guaranteed. 


OWENSVILLE 2, 


*% H. L. Parker is the new president of the Bossier 
parish board at Bossier City, La. 

% ABRAHAM M. MEyers has been elected president 
of the Dublin borough board at Dublin, Pa 

% Mrs. Oton Rocers is the new president of the 
board at Houston, Tex. Dr. W. W. KemMereR is 
vice-president. 

% The Martin County board of education at Stuart, 
Fla., has reorganized with Lee Hicpee as chairman: 
T. R. HEeLtrer as vice-chairman; and Mrs. T. R 
CHAMBERS as a new member. 

% Omar STEVENS, of Searcy, Ark., has accepted the 
superintendency at Harrison. He succeeds M. B 
Garrison. 

*% T. A. Roacn, of Victoria, Tex 
superintendency at Andrews 

%& Ivan KISSINGER is the new 
Kenesaw, Neb 

% Howarp Hvusparp has 
dency at Challis, Idaho. 
ve Witiiam R. Stover is the new superintendent of 
the Central Regional High School in Toms River 
N 

% Rotanp L. Wo rcort is the new superintendent at 
Wilton, Conn 

% Ropert SHEPPARD is the new 
Northwood, N. Dak. 

%& Davip WYLLIE is the new superintendent at Han 
den, Conn., succeeding Margaret L. Keefe 
% Mrs. Barsara INGRAM is the first 
head the Sarasota County board at 
Mrs. Ingram is beginning the 
membership on the board 

% Mrs. Joun E. Lux has been 
of the board at Osceola Mills, Pa 
%& Morcan W. Warker is the new president of the 
board at Alexandria, La 

% Danret W. Lone has been re-elected president 
the board at Meyersdale, Pa. ROBERT 
named vice-president 

% Dr. H. H. KANNING is the new president 
board at Truman, Minn 

% NORMAN CRILI 
at Grove City, Pa 
w At Mesa, Ariz.. a new 


, has accepted the 
superintendent at 


accepted the superinten 


superintendent at 


womal 
Sarasota, Fla 
third year of her 


elected president 


MEYERS was 


is the new president of the bouird 


five-man school board 


organized, with Dr. M. L. Kent as 


has_ been 
chairman 





ACCURATE, LOW-COST 


Automatic Timing 


- + + for every classroom and 
playground activity! 


Make your present manual signal system 
fully automatic with a MONTGOMERY 


signal duration adjust- Program Clock . . . reliable, accurate, 
— * 12 —4 os trouble-free. Easy to install, easy to set 
models; sign silence F 1 
for woclentn, belidene. to any desired schedule. Models avail 


able for nearly every school use, priced 
as low as $86.25. 


See your dealer or write for details. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INDIANA 
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demand prompt, sympathetic 


CLAIMS SETTLEMENT! 


Yes, you are assured of prompt, sympathetic 
claims settlement . . . which is vital to parent 
acceptance and support of the insurance plan 

. when your Schooltime Insurance is serviced 
by an independent firm. There’s another impor- 
tant advantage in dealing with H.N.W.&R., the 
nationwide independent firm specializing in 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES + NASHVILLE 


LEADING THE NATION IN SCHOOL INSURANCE 
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GOOD public relations... 





school insurance coverages. Because H.N.W.&R. 
has no fixed affiliation with any one underwriting 
company, H.N.W.&R. recommends the one insur- 
ance plan that best suits your specific needs. 
There are several available, from $1.00 up- 
wards per pupil for the entire year. Mail the 
coupon below for details. 


—— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! yl 
Ae. ier. wEBS 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please contact me regarding Schooltime Insurance Plans. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. Vas 


Name 
School System. 
Address 

City & State. 
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You can depend on new Dodge school buses for 
more safety, extra economy, longer life! 


You can rely on new Dodge school bus chassis 
for safe, dependable service when you transport 
children day in, day out. That’s because these 
chassis meet and exceed every recommendation 
of the National Conference on School Trans- 
portation. 


For instance, modern dual-primary rear brakes 
provide smooth, positive stops . . . and work 
equally well whether you’re moving forward 
or reverse. This means they hold safely, even on 
steepest hills. You get exceptional handling 
ease, too. The sharp 39° turning angle makes 


Dodge chassis the most maneuverable in the 
field. 


What’s more, Dodge school buses offer plenty 
of economical power. New Power-Dome V-8’s 
and famous 6’s (from 110 to 153 hp.) assure 
big power reserves to move you over any road 
in any weather at low operating cost. 


So talk over your school bus needs with your 
dependable Dodge truck dealer. He’ll be glad 
to give you the full facts on why Dodge school 
bus chassis are your best buy for safety, 
economy, long life. Why not call him soon? 


vob-Rated School Bus Chassis 





School Bus Chassis 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, 
36, 48, 54, and 60 Passengers 





MODEL FS6-153 


10,500 and 12,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 30 and 36 pupils 











MODEL HS6-193, 14.500 and 
16,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 48 pupils. 
HS$6-213, 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils 





ea 


MODEL RS8-231 


17,500 and 20,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 60 pupils. 


MODEL JS6-213 


16,000 and 17,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils. 
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Even 100-mile-an-hour rain cannot penetrate this modern school’s walls, coated entirely ) 
with water repellent made with Linde silicones. : 


a 
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Huge school system approves 
water repellents made with LINDE silicones 
for above-grade masonry 


“Invisible Raincoat” 
Protects City’s Schools 


In one of the nation’s largest cities, the above- 
grade exterior brick and concrete of school buildings 
is being coated with water repellents made with 
LINDE Silicones. 


damage to interior plaster, paint, and woodwork, 
have been eliminated. 

Masonry spalling and cracking caused by water 
absorption and freezing have been completely 
stopped. Unsightly efflorescence is a thing of the 
past. And buildings stay cleaner because rain simply 


washes dirt down the walls. 
More than thirty of the school system’s close to 


300 older buildings have already been treated. New 
schools are being treated as erected. To date, 


500.000 sq. ft. are done. 


Board of Education maintenance engineers say 


Why you, too, should specify“ Linde” silicones 


Above-grade masonry water repellents made with LINDE 
silicones mean . . . longer life for concrete and brick . . . 
reduced maintenance inside and out... better appearance. 

More and more architects are specifying masonry water 
repellents made with LINDE silicones. They alone provide 
all these advantages: 


that rain leaks and seepage that once caused costly 


e Clear and Invisible e Fast-Working 
Cause no change in color, no Dry in 3 hours to complete 
shine. water repellency. 


@ One Coat 

For complete water repellency. 
e@ Penetrating 

Reach correct depth for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

@ No Seepage 

Even rain driven 100 miles an 
hour runs right off, yet... 

e Non-Sealing and Pressure 
Resistant 

Permits masonry to “breathe.” 


e Applicable the Year Round 
Can be applied even at 15 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

@ Long Lasting 

Tests indicate dependable serv- 
ice for 10 years! 

e Easy to Apply 

Either low-pressure spray or 
brush. 


e Can Be Painted Over 
With oil-base paints. 





e CALL OR WRITE LINDE—for the full story on water repellents 
made with LINDE silicones for above-grade masonry, and a list of 
representative suppliers. Address Dept. C-3. 


F4 A DIVISION OF 
- cwde UNION CARBIDE 


Leaks were serious in this older school, so brick was repointed, then 
coated with silicone repellent. Result: No more problems from moisture. 


FOR SILICONES LOOK TO 








i 
{ 

AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY AND CARBON CORPORATION 

General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “‘Linde”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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School District Government 


The courts do not interfere with the ad- 
ministrative management of the schools, except 
where there has been an abuse of discretion. — 
Coffelt v. Nicholson, 272 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 309, Ark. 

When the trustees of a Texas school district 
make an unsatisfactory ruling based on dis- 
puted fact issues relating to any administrative 
problem, before an aggrieved party may 
properly resort to the courts for relief with 
respect thereto, he must first exhaust the 
remedies available to him through the Depart- 
ment of Public Education.— McFarlin v. 
State ex rel. Barnard, 272 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 630, Tex. civ. App. 


School District Property 


The Milwaukee Board of School Directors, 
not the city common council, has the sole 
authority to acquire real estate for school 
purposes, and, although the title is taken in 
the name of the city, the board, not the 
council, has the jurisdiction to utilize, manage, 
and control the property. Wis. Stat. of 1953, 
$38.01 et seg.— State ex rel. Roelvink v. 
Zeidler, 66 Northwestern reporter 2d 652, Wis. 

Property acquired for school purposes but 
no longer required, may be disposed of by 
sale.— State ex rel. Roelvink v. Zeidler, 66 
Northwestern reporter 2d 652, Wis. 

In a negligence action against a school dis- 
trict for injury to an infant, the measure of 
duty of care required of defendant was de- 
pendent upon the status of the infant as an 
invitee, licensee, or trespasser, and the ques- 


tion of such status was one of fact for the 
jury upon proper instructions. — Seitz v. 
Board of Education, Union Free School Dist. 
No. 1, North Tonawanda, 134 N.YS. 2d 757. 


School District Claims 


An order granting a claimant’s motion for 
leave to file a notice of claim against a New 
York school district after the time allowed by 
law had expired, was not an abuse of dis- 
cretion, in view of the physician’s affidavit 
that as a result of the accident, the claimant, 
because of his injuries, was prevented from 
protecting his legal rights during the time 
required to file the claim. N. Y. General Mu- 
nicipal Law, § 50-e.— Bookhout v. Central 
School Dist. No. 2 of Towns of Guilderland, 
Bethlehem, and New Scotland, 135 N.YS. 2d 
453, N.Y. App. Div. 


Teachers 


The power to employ and discharge school 
teachers is vested by statute in the school 
board, and the orderly statutory procedure for 
exercising such power should be spared any 
confusing inroads by allowing the delegation 
of such authority based on fine judicial dis- 
tinction between ministerial and discretionary 
duties. M.S.A. §§$125.06, subd. 10, 130.18, 
subd. 2.— Hueman v. Independent School 
Dist. No. 77, Grand Meadow, 67 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 38, Minn. 

A school board may refuse to release a 
school teacher from her duties upon submis- 
sion of her resignation to be effective before 
the close of the school year. M.S.A. § 130.18, 
subd. 3.—Hueman v. Independent School 
Dist. No. 77, Grand Meadow, 67 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 38, Minn. 

An attempt by a school board to discharge 
a school teacher or by a teacher to resign 
contrary to the provisions of the Minnesota 





Kindergarten 











to college 





\ 


~ 
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America’s most popular school piano! 


FACTS! 
{ A copy of “Report 10,” a 
factual rundown on school 

\ piano specifications, is 
yours on request. 





statute is in either case ineffective until the 
consent of the other party is obtained. M.S.A. 
§ 130.18.— Hueman v. Independent School 
Dist. No. 77, Grand Meadow, 67 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 38, Minn. 

A resignation by a school teacher to take 
effect before the close of the school year is 
only an offer to resign, and the school board 
must act to accept the known provisions of 
such a tendered resignation in order to ter- 
minate a teacher’s contract. M.S.A. §§ 125.06, 
subd. 10, 130.18, subd. 3.— Hueman v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. No. 77, Grand Meadow, 
67 Northwestern reporter 2d 38, Minn. 

The power of a school board to accept the 
resignation of a school teacher to be effective 
before the close of the school year could not 
be delegated to the superintendent of schools, 
even though such a resignation was tendered 
at the request of the school board. M\S.A. 
§§ 125.06, subd. 10, 130.18, subd. 2-3.— 
Hueman v. Independent School Dist. No. 77, 
Grand Meadow, 67 Northwestern reporter 2d 
38, Minn. 

A teacher employed under a written con- 
tract and wrongfully discharged, had the duty 
to make reasonable efforts to mitigate his 
damages. — Edgecomb v. Traverse City School 
Dist., 67 Northwestern reporter 2d 87, Mich. 

In a teacher’s action for breach of con- 
tract, the burden of proof rested on the 
defendant to show that the plaintiff might 
have secured other employment in the teach- 
ing proféssion if he had attempted in good 
faith to do so.— Edgecomb v. Traverse City 
School Dist., 67 Northwestern reporter 2d 
87, Mich. 

In an action for breach of a teaching con- 
tract, the plaintiff was not required, in order 
to mitigate his damages, to seek employment 
in any line of service other than that in 
which he was employed by the defendant. 
Edgecomb v. Traverse City School Dist., 67 
Northwestern reporter 2d 87, Mich. 


EVERETT STANDS UP... STANDS OUT! 


In hundreds of schools, this special piano has 
earned an enviable reputation for its ability to 
stand up under hard usage. And small wonder! 
From its full-cast plate and hard maple pin plank 
to its double veneered case, every detail is engi- 
neered for long, trouble-free service. But that’s not 
all! The Style 10 is a star performer as well. Extra 
string length needed for full, resonant tone is pro- 
vided by the 44-inch height. Full-size action per- 
mits unexcelled playing ease, too. Before you 
choose any school piano, investigate the low-priced 
Everett Style 10. 


Everett Piano Co., Division of Meridan Corp., 


South Haven 8, Mich. 
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PROVI 


What better evidence of built 
in quality and durability 

in folding table and bench 
equipment can be presented 
than the picture at the right 
which shows Schieber units 
still sound and serviceable 
after 24 years of daily use? 
Yet Schieber engineering goes 
on and on seeking methods 
and materials for improving 
on the equipment and making 
it possible to build schools 


for less. 


let us supply complete information 


1954 


Schieber In-Wall installation in beautiful new Lincoln 


School, El Dorado, Kansas. 


Architects: Leaper & Gilbert, A.1.A., Wichita, Kansas. 


“Tie 


ae Proof, not Promises! 


Schieber was the first to develop a practical lunchroom 
unit for multiple use of space. The equipment has stood the 
test of time. The first installation made 18 years ago is still 
in daily use. There has never been occasion to enforce the 


Schieber guarantee. 


’ 
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GROUNDS 


1931 


First Schieber installation, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
School, Detroit, Mich. Still in good condition and 
in daily use 24 years later. 





e 


built-in 
advantages 
of SCHIEBER 
equipment 


Mark-proof, silent, oilless bearing 
casters. 





Counterbalanced for easy operation. 
Optional permanent sanitary tops. 
Strong, all-steel, welded, fire-proof 
construction, 

Safety locking devices to prevent 
accidents. 

Forged steel, brackets and hinges. 
No castings. 

Tight fitting, bright stainless steel 
edges. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Tables and benches may be used 
separately. No connecting bars or 
obstructions. . 






Schieber J 


SALES COMPANY 
He 


Detroit 39, Michigan a 
IN-WALL ® PORT-A-FOLD ¢ MOBIL-FOLD 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


Financing Public Education 


in the Decade Ahead. Prepared by the Public Edu- 
cation Finance Committee. Paper, 64 pp. National 
Citizens Commission for Public Schools, 2 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

This report, prepared by a committee headed by 
Beardsley Ruml, argues that the cost of education 
should be doubled in the next decade, both because 
it is mecessary and we are well able to pay for it. 


Statistics 


By Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. Paper, 
4 pp. Circular No. 417, November, 1954. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

This circular lists statistics for the public school 
systems for the fall of 1954, including number of 
teachers, adequacy of schoolhousing, number of in- 
struction rooms during the current fiscal year. The 
report shows that there is a shortage of qualified 
teachers. There were over 68,000 teachers with 
substandard credentials, with four fifths of the 
emergency teachers concentrated in elementary schools. 
In the matter of schoolhousing it was shown that 
there are 1.8 million pupils in excess of the normal 
capacity in publicly owned school plants, which 
represents 8.3 per cent of the total enrollment. A 
total of 47,000 classrooms are scheduled for com- 
pletion during the current year. 


Educational Change in 


Reorganized School Districts. Compiled by C. O. 
Fitzwater. Paper, 53 pp., 20 cents. Bulletin No. 4, 
1953. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

The report describes the characteristics and educa- 
tional changes in 552 districts and brings out the 
fact that conditions in these districts were not every- 
where the same for making changes. Some districts 
were in a much stronger financial position; there were 
variations among states in the amounts of state aid 








made available for capital outlay; there were indica- 
tions that many districts were still actively engaged 
in making a wide variety of educational improvements; 
a sizable number mentioned specific changes of var- 
ious types which were scheduled to be made. 


Action Research to Improve 


School Practices. By Stephen M. Corey. Cloth, 
161 pp., $3. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. ¥. 

This book argues that school administrators, super- 
visors, and even teachers will be able to make more 
effective decisions and carry on more efficient work 
if they use research of their own doing as the basis 
of decisions and practices. 


Principles and Procedures 


of Teacher Selection. Prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Howard H. Long, chairman, Commission on 
Monograph. Paper, 142 pp. Published by the American 
Association of Examiners and Administrators of Edu- 
cational Personnel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This monograph, the result of ten years’ study, 
offers an outline of effective procedures used by school 
authorities in selecting the best candidates for 
teaching positions. While major attention has been 
given to teacher selection, the authors have treated 
the problem in its whole dynamic range, including 
in-service guidance, evaluation, promotion of teachers, 
and the important function of public relations. 


School Lighting 

By Charles D. Gibson. 4 pp. American Institute of 
Architects, Washington 6, D. C. 

The author of this brief account of 20 years of 
progress in schoolroom lighting has done perhaps more 
than any other American architect or educator for 
solving the schoolroom lighting problems. 


Prefabricated Schools 


By A. J. Harriman. American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Washington 6, D. C. 

This brief paper compares the English system of 
prefabricating school buildings and the American sys- 
tem of precast panel construction. 






People and National Defense 


Compiled under the direction of Louis B. Seltzer. 
Paper, 30 pp., 35 cents. United Community Defense 
Services, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

An analysis of the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bilities for the problems of social adjustment intensified 
by the national defense effort. It is emphasized that 
the use of the states and their political subdivisions 
in the social field offer the widest range of possibilities 
for the discharge of federal defense responsibilities. 


General Mathematics: Tenth Year 


Compiled by George J. Ross. Paper, 95 pp. Pub- 
lished by the New York City board of education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

This bulletin offers a course of study and syllabus 
in general mathematics for the tenth year. Each 
unit is presented under the headings of objectives, 
scope, and teaching procedure. The last section in- 
cludes materials to be assigned to student committees 
for study. 


Handwriting Today 

Compiled by John Davis and Theodore Beaven. 
Paper, 65 pp., $1. New England School Development 
Council, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

This study of handwriting practices today sets 
up a new program which will result in the im- 
provement of handwriting in and beyond the class- 
rooms. It includes a résumé of existing conditions 
which influence learning and points to changes which 
have taken place in instruction. The material will 
be useful to teachers who desire to revise their 
teaching materials and methods. 


Handbook of Graphic Presentation 

By Calvin F. Schmid. Cloth, 315 pp., $6. Ronald 
Press, New York, N. Y. 

Beginning with a basic statement of principles and 
techniques in chart design and drafting, this book 
outlines methods of developing the best modern types 
of graphic forms. 

The book is a valuable addition to the working 
library of school administrative officers. It is impos- 
sible to prepare school reports or the great variety 
of promotional projecting material now needed for 
school building and school taxation campaigns without 
depending largely on graphs and charts. 
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Y-type 
steel. 


details 


IN FOLDING CHAIR STRUCTURE 





DURABLY BUILT TO 
WITHSTAND THE MOST 
GRUELLING CONDITIONS 


Krueger's ahead again. . . 
this time with two entirely new 


steel, the other of channel 
new structural methods and 


mh most durable and comfortable i 
portable chairs ever offered. 


W CONCEPT 
















chairs — one of tubular 
Both, boasting radically 


thot make them the finest, 
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CHAIRS TO MEET EVERY BUDGET 


In addition to the tubular 













Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 


Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 





UNEQUALED 


APPEARANCE 
77742) DURABILITY 


STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 


























series 80 chair (illustrated) and PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
FEATURES OF THE series 8O moog as -— a QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD cian daamaeth ’ 
Krueger offers a wide range of oom 
@ 18-gauge electrically seam- chairs from which to choose. All, for Changing R Uses TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
welded tubuler frames featuring exclusive structural . 
@ Pivot point frame strengtheners details that assure complete < EASY TO 
© 16-geuge tubular frame satisfaction for many years after : MAXIMUM SET UP 
PPB ht your investment has paid for itself. SEATING <7 
@ Large reinforced shaped seat — 9 
14% x 15” WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE A} 
@ Fully covered safety folding LINE CATALOG s/f MINIMUM a fe 
hinges AK STORAGE \ 
@ Form fitting 8” deep backrest 
Send for folder with complete specifications. 
PAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 





THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION? = 







































































































































































Now Is The Time To Plan Gymnasium Seating 
with Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 


Perhaps you are planning a new school 














or already have it under construction. ON DISPLAY AT A.A.S.A. 
But what’s been done about gymnasium CONVENTIONS: 
seating? Right now is the time to deter- St. Lovis — Feb. 28 to March 2 
mine what stands will best meet your SOU HO. 1-8 
requirements... and place the order. . 

a Otherwise, delivery and installation may Denver — March 12-16 
be delayed beyond the date desired. BOOTH 833 and 635 

Carefully engineered and custom-built ° 

to meet your specifications, Universal Cleveland — April 2-6 
Roll-A-Way-Stands are ideal for large BOOTH NO. A45 
capacity or small. They are compact, 





yet roomy and comfortable...neat and The standard style Universal Roll-A-Way provides a continuous, all-purpose seat at front when 

attractive...exceptionally strong and stands are closed, as shown above. This row is locked firmly in place and occupies only a small 

j safe. When not in use, they may be amount of extra depth. A convenient seat for the basketball squad during chalk talks, for 

' folded back to the walls, providing physical education classes, etc.; particularly useful for school parties and dances in the gym. 
approximately 70% more floor space for 


regular gymnasium activities. Write for UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


free catalog and list of Universal in- 
stallations. 606 SOUTH NEIL STREET e CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


WEW YORK 


CELEBRATING 120 YEARS OF CREATIVE Firsts ~ '835 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS 





Look to the Schoolhouses 
By 


the Center for Field Studies. Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Cambridge, Mass 
This final report of a survey of the Boston school 


plant includes a complete study of the present school 
building situation, the finances of the Boston School 
District, the growth and changes in population, the 
zoning of the city, etc. The study looks forward to 
changes which are likely to occur in the next seven 
years and recommends a complete plan for immediate 


and ultimate improvement of the  schoolhousing 
situation 

Boston has, for many years, been cursed with 
endless numbers of small inadequate schoolhouses 
located on impossibly small sites. The existing build- 
ings run in age from a fine one-story building erected 


in 1952 to an impossibly ancient pile erected in 
1834. Between the years of 1910-25 the Boston 
Schoolhouse Commission did a fine job of planning 


and supervising the erection of elementary and secon- 
dary schools. The Commission was, however, not con- 
trolled by the school authorities but by the architects 
and city officials who held office. Attempts on the part 
of the School Committee to correct conditions were 
inevitably met the intensest possible opposition, 
coming from parents and political office holders. The 
present study is the final effort to correct conditions 
and to utilize the best educational and school planning 
science as well as the latest ideas in community de- 
velopment. The report recommends the abandonment 
of 58 inadequate school buildings, and the erection 
of eight additions and 28 new elementary and junior 
high schools. The section devoted to high schools 
recommends a complete reshuffling of the use of 
existing buildings and the erection of only two area, 
metropolitan high schools. The report is supported by 
complete studies of school population prediction and 
enrollment estimates. Throughout, the report is ex- 
ceedingly moderate in its statement concerning condi- 
tions and its recommendations for new school buildings. 

If this report is put into action vigorously, Boston 
may look forward to a completely new era in school 
plant adequacy. 


by 


Next Steps in School Building Program, 


Westfield, Mass. N. L 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt & 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Westfield (population 21,000) is expanding its resi- 
dential developments beyond the old city and into 
the hinterland. The natural and man-made divisions 
of the area create problems not often found in 
cities of this size. It has its secondary school and 
elementary schools. It needs sites for elementary and 
junior high schools. A junior high school and two 
new elementary schools will be located in new resi- 
dential sections. 


Engelhardt. 
Leggett, 


Paper, 26 pp 
551 Fifth Ave., 


Houston, Texas 


A report compiled by Jennie L. Davis. Paper, 62 
pp. National Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

This report of a committee appointed through the 


activity of the NEA National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education, dis- 
cusses “factors relating to educational unrest” in 
Houston, Tex., schools. Specifically, the main trou- 
bles in Houston centered around (1) the dismissal in 


1953 of Dr. George W. Ebey from the 


office of deputy 
superintendent of following unsubstantiated 
charges of communist sympathies; (2) inside and 
outside pressure on the teachers affecting their teach- 
ing efficiency and creating “educational unrest’’; (3) 
the dual control of the educational operation and the 
business management of the schools by the superin 
tendent and the business manager respectively. These 
troubles were preceded by conflicts between crusading 
citizens groups and the school authorities centering 
around charges of Communism in textbooks, opposition 
to progressive education theories, etc. The teachers 
themselves were sharply divided into groups support- 
ing the representatives sent by the NEA, and sup- 
porters of the board and its policies 

The constructive recommendations of the report 
may be summarized in four points: (1) that the board 
abide by rules of order and that it enforce rules of 
decorum; (2) that the board confine itself to mat- 


schools 





ters of policy and issue its directives through the 
office of the superintendent; (3) that the board give 
encouragement to the superintendent to nominate to 


is administrative and supervisory staffs persons who 


will be co-operative and who will work together for 
the welfare of the schools; (4) that the board con 
sider an extensive school survey 


Historical Statistics 


On state and local government finances, 1952-53 
Paper, 25 pp., 25 cents. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

This comprehensive but exceedingly brief summary 
of state and local government finances indicates that 
educational expenditures have grown from $5 per 
capita in 1902 to $55 in 1952. In 1902, education 


represented 25 per cent of the direct general expendi 


Functional Body Measurements 


of School Children. By W. Edgar Martin and Fred 
P. Thieme. Paper, 90 pp. Natiohal School 
Institute, 27 East Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 

This publication is a co-operative enterprise of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the University of Michigan 
and the National School Service Institute 


DeTVICE 


(an associa- 
tion of school furniture manufacturers and dealers) 
While the report indicates a definite increase in the 
size of children during the past 50 years, it also 
suggests the necessity of greater care in the selection 
of furniture and equipment suited to the height and 
weight of children. The complete tabulations of this 


study should be used regularly in specifying school- 
room seating, tables, library furniture, and laboratory 
furniture. 

This publication represents a desirable type of 
collaboration between commercial interests, the Na 
tional Office of Education, and the research department 
of a_ university. 


Projects of a similar type are 
advisable. 
State School Systems 
Statistical Summary of Pupils and Staff. Paper 
4 pp. Bulletin No. 420, December, 1954. U. S 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
The circular for the school year 1951-52 offers a 


summary of basic statistics of public elementary and 


secondary education, by state. The total enrollment 
was 26.6 million, an increase of 1.5 million. The 
average annual salary of the instructional staff was 
$3,450. Expenditures for the year amounted to a 


ae 


grand total of $7,344 increase of 25.8 


per cent over 1949-50. 


million, an 


School Enrollment: October, 1954 


Compiled by R. W. Burgess of the Bureau of the 
Census. Paper, 9 pp., 10 cents. Published by the 
Census Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report on school enrollment indicates that the 
elementary school enrollment has increased 19 per 
cent since 1950, and the high school enrollment 16 
per cent. The proportion of 5S-year-old children in 
kindergarten went up from 32 to 42 per cent, while 
the proportion of children in this group who were 
in elementary school went down from 23 to 16 per 
cent. A total of thirty million persons were enrolled 
in public schools below the college level, and 4 mil 


lion in private schools, in the fall of 1954. The 
survey also showed a total of 856,000 persons, 14 to 
34 years old, enrolled in special schools. The total 
enrollment as of October, 1954, was 36,083,000, as 
against 34,450,000 in 1953 


South Carolina’s Educational 


Revolution. Paper, 32 pp. Issued by the State 
Educational Finance Commission, Columbia, S. C. 

This is a report of the four-year program of 
school plant reconstruction which has truly revolution 
ized the school facilities situation in South Carolina 
It is noteworthy that the largest number of 
buildings have been erected for colored children. The 
program has included a reduction in the number of 
school districts from 1220 in 1951 to 102 in 1955 
The expenditures thus far made have been $124,330,- 
000. The allocation has been $147 per white student 
as against $314 per Negro pupil. It is anticipated 
that 93,000 additional children wil enter the 
by 1960 and that the cost of school construction to 
serve these children will require an additional $70,- 
000,000 


new 


schools 


Economic Status of Teachers, 1954-55 
A special memorandum of the Research Division of 
the N.E.A. Paper, 26 pp., 25 cents. National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D. C 
A summary of current figures on 
slanted to show the need for higher 
teachers. 


living 
salaries 


costs 


for 
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SS eaaeineiiaine:..1 


No. 3500 SELEKTOR ® MODEL 
With Reset Device 


NO CLOCK FACE... . 12%” x 7” brightly lighted high-visibility plastic 
numbers tell the whole story ... QUICK RESET permits period changes 
from 20 to 15 minutes, then any minute tol... AUTOMATIC TIMING 
shows diminishing play time in seconds .. . PUSH BUTTON SCORING 
from Control Box .. . AUTOMATIC SIGNALLING lights up board for 
time out when play is stopped. Separate horn signals end of period .. . 

6” x 4’ 2”, reinforced steel construction... Black wrinkle enamel finish, 
aluminum color trim . . . plug-in numeral blocks for easy removal . . . Deliv- 
ered complete with lamps, horn, timer, control boxes and control box cable. 












Tops 
Among Scorers 
And limers! 


EDART 


BASKETBALL 
SCOREBOARDS 


Big time equipment—best dollar-for- 
dollar value available. Lightning fast 
—accurate to the split second— 
simple to operate—easy to 

service. Over 5000 in use! 








No. 1025 CLOCK-TYPE MODEL 

With Reset Device 
FAST PUSH BUTTON RESET —also allows quick correction of opera- 
tor's errors... MAY BE USED FOR OTHER SPORTS where precision 
timing is required .. . 27” TRANSLUCENT FACE is white-lighted when 
timer is on; turns red on last minute of play... DEAD STOP BRAKE 


for time-out interruptions ... 8%” HIGH NUMERALS, color-tested for A 
high visibility... AUTOMATIC HORN sounds extra loud at end of period e o/v 
(optional manual operation)... PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS for clock, 

numerals, horn, reset and period indicator . . . 6’ 2” x 3’ 2”, all steel built 





. .. black wrinkle enamel finish . . . aluminum color trim . . . Delivered 
complete with control box, cable and lamps. 
ae FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. © 3578 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1955, bonds 
for school construction purposes were sold, in 
the amount of $109,774,978. The largest sales 
were made in: 





California $ 6,726,000 New York §$ 6,108,000 
Colorado 5,300,000 Ohio 28,041,000 
Illinois 12,158,000 Pennsylvania 4,660,000 
Kentucky 2,733,000 Rhode Island 2,800,000 
Michigan 3,834,000 Texas 9,327,000 
New Jersey 2,794,000 Washington 6,696,000 


The average yield of 20 bonds, as of January 
30, was 2.41 per cent. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


In 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let during January, 1955, for 
481 educational buildings, costing $130,913,000. 

During the month of January, contracts 
were let for 48 new school buildings in 11 
western states at a total valuation of $16,621,- 
975. During the same period, 107 buildings 
were reported in preliminary stages of plan- 
ning to cost an estimated $57,585,513. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


¥%& Spokane, Wash. The school board has 
authorized the treasurer to invest a large part 
of the $5,000,000 school bond issue in long- 
term bonds. It is believed that sums not 
needed in the immediate future will bring a 
higher rate of interest if they are invested on 
a long-term basis rather than for 90-day pe- 
riods. Approximately $700,000 will be available 
for elementary school construction in 1955. 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Item 








Date Latest Figure Previous Mo. 
School Building Construction?.............. Jan., 1955 $130,913,000 $204,085,000 
School Building Construction?.............. Jan., 1955 16,621,975 26,740,152 
Total School Bond Sales®.................. Jan., 1955 109,774,978 83,198,995 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds®................ Jan. 20 2.41% 2.37% 
New Construction Expenditures*............ Dec., 1954 225,000,000 192,000,000° 
Construction Cost Tnder®... .sceccsccvccccce Jan., 1955 598 598 
Educational Building Permits, Valuation®.... Jan—Aug.,1954 $814,700,000 
Wholesale Price Index*.......ccccccccevcces Feb. 1 110.2 109.6 
Total School Enrollment, Ages 5 to 34 Years* Oct., 1954 36,083,000 34,450,000® 





*Compiled Feb. 7, 1955. 

‘Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mts. 
711 states west of Rocky Mts. 

*Bond Buyer. 


‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce & Labor. 
‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 

*U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

*U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

‘Previous year. 





%& The Nebraska State School Boards As- 
sociation, on the closing day of its annual 
convention, voted in favor of a sales and use 
tax, or a state income tax, or both. It was 
proposed that a part of the fund be turned 
into the temporary school fund for educa- 
tional purposes. 
¥% Pontiac, Mich. The board of education 
has begun its new 10-year, 9-million-dollar- 
building program by awarding contracts for 
two building projects, an elementary school 
and an addition to another school. The total 
program over a decade will provide new 
schools, rehabilitate existing buildings, and 
provide extra money for operation. 

% The Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of Commerce 
has made public a report of its executive 
officers and directors, urging the acceptance 
of a school construction program, to cost 
$43,150,000. 

To meet the needs of the schools by 1960, 
the Chamber lists as necessary 29 additional 
elementary schools; nine junior high schools; 
and four senior high schools. The first four 


projects are recommended for 1955, with 
additional buildings to be added each year. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 


* Jefferson County, Colo. Adopted $4,431,008. 

¥% Rockford, Ill. Approved $4,945,356, with a con- 
tingent fund of $66,541. 

*% New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $314,449,116 for 1955-56. The 
total is $25,616,016 more than the amount for the 
current fiscal year. 

% Rockford, Ill. The board adopted $6,406,300 for 
1955-56. Educational fund calls for $5,025,036. 

*% The new budget of the state of Tennessee for 
the next two years, provides $6,300,000 annually for 
capital outlay of public schools. The minimum school 
program for 1955-56 provides $58,402,200 





% Pror. Maurice E. STapiey, assistant dean of the 
Indiana University School of Education, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence to serve as director 
of projects for the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. He will direct two major projects for the 
Association. In one he will promote community con- 
ferences on education, and in the other he will en- 
courage and aid school boards in preparing information 
for such conferences. 





| omere FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 









DIRECT PRICES & DISCOUNTS 
TO SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
LODGES, HOTELS, CLUBS, etc. 








NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at no extra cost, 
are offered with completely finished tops, highly resistant 


May be USED WITHOUT 
TABLE CLOTHS, if desired. Also available in Formica 


and Ornacel special color and pattern types. Write for | 

catalog with direct factory prices and discounts to re- 

ligious and educational institutions, clubs, lodges, ete. 3) 
MONROE TRUCKS 

For Folding Tables and 


to most serving hazards. 


Chairs 


modern way on 
Trucks. 


port-Storage Trucks 





See Catalog. 


Chair 
Truck TSC 


THE Mon roe 





Transport and store your fold- 
ing tables and chairs the easy, 
MONROE 
Construction of Trans- 
permits 
maneuverability in limited space. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See Monroe Tables 
and Other Equip- 
ment at NEA Con- 
vention, Cleve- 
land, April 2-6, 
Booth F-51. 


or... 





Complete Line of 
Folding Chairs 





6 CHURCH ST. 


q— Company 
" COLFAX, IOWA 





“Shauk You! 


to Subscribers of The American 
School Board Journal! 


1.) Bringing Journal circulation to an all-time 
high of 24,412 net paid — greatest reader- 
ship in school administration! 


2.) Renewing your subscriptions at the phe- 
nomenal rate of 90.23% last year — highest 
| by far of any magazine in its field! 


Making the Journal the fastest growing 
periodical in school administration — 2,054 
new subscribers were welcomed in 1954! 


The editors and publisher pledge themselves 
to justify your great vote of confidence. 


The American School Board Journal 
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SHELVING 
CATALOG 


POINTS: tix 
IN LIBRARY PLANNING 




















New Life library planning focuses its attention 

simultaneously on these 4 major points. Using 
scale models as shown here, our planning 
engineers put emphasis on economy, 
compactness and control, and solve 

interrelating problems before 

submitting photos. The question 
of appearance is solved 
beforehand: New Life 
furniture is famed 
for its cheerful 
elegance. 





(1) SHELVING 


2) CATALOG 





(3) CONTROL 


(a) Shelving must be planned with consideration for book capacity, 


wall space, traffic pattern, natural lighting, etc. Slanted bottom shelves and 


pleasant, light finish are among New Life shelving’s many advantages. (2) Catalog 





files, the key to the books on the shelves, should be placed strategically for readers’ 


convenience. New Life’s index drawers have exclusive features such as one-hand- ) READING 





operated snap lock rods and edge-grain wear surfaces. ( 3) Control is maintained 

at the charging desk, from where no line of vision should be blocked. Placed close to 
administrative core, it controls entrance and exit. New Life charging desks are noted for 
their elegance and operational efficiency. ) Reading area should provide ample, 
comfortable seating facilities, should utilize best means of lighting, and have an inspiring, 
flexible table pattern. The Freeline table is gracefully designed to give the 


reader unhampered freedom of movement. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. Ko 
designers and manufacturers of OW 
1711 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


FALiTimviag 


FURNITURE 
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Teaching and learning skills guided the design 
of the new Royal Electric 


As a teaching and learning classroom tool, we believe 
you will find that the new Royal Electric was designed 
for you and your pupils. Take, for instance, the . . . 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 


Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and fast- 
est of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
consequently simplified and speeded up. 


Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore ... make hyphens 
. .. space backward or forward automatically—just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 


GOYAL 


STANDARD ~« ELECTRIC - PORTABLE 


Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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THE WAY TO MARK PUPILS 


(Concluded from page 34) 


mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 
just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 
up on the sheet as needed without returning the carriage 
to the original margin. Increased production results. 


Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set and 


completely dependable. Takes almost no time to teach 
its use. 


CLIP COUPON 


ee 


Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration 


of the new Royal Electric in my classes without 
obligation. 





School 
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Congress: 


THE CURRENT PROBLEM 


Extracts from the President’s Message to 





STUDENT TEACHING 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 55) 


Staff, Student Body, Community 

The contributions and the responsibilities 
of the faculty, the student body, and the 
community must not be underestimated. 
Where morale is high, and where policy is 
the result of democratic action, enthusias- 
tic acceptance naturally follows. 

Teachers are anxious, typically, to 
strengthen the profession in as many ways 
as possible. They can make a direct con- 
tribution here, by insuring a school climate 
compatible with the objective of giving the 
student-teacher the most worth-while ex- 
periences possible. A reception in the form 
of a tea for the student-teacher during the 
first week of his service is one of the ear- 
liest, initiative phases. Acceptance with 
respect to “belonging” in the faculty 
rooms, at faculty meetings, and in other 
group activities is also desirable. In the 
best situations, the faculty assumes some 
real responsibility for the success of the 
student-teacher while he is a member of 
their group. 

Readiness and proper acceptance on the 
part of the student body is facilitated 
where the purposes and descriptions of the 
student-teacher program are given con- 
sideration in the pupil handbook, where it 
is a topic in home-room guidance sessions, 
and where classroom teachers take time 
for discussions of this nature. 

If the program is misunderstood by the 
parents and other community members, it 
will be an uphill struggle all the way. 
Understanding and support by the board of 
education, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and the local Service Clubs are prerequi- 
sites to complete success. Once the support 
of these groups has been obtained, their 
contributions and enthusiasm are evidenced 
by a multitude of relatively small, but 
quite important gestures. The student- 
teacher becomes a guest at a lunch or 
dinner meeting of a local Service Club. He 
is introduced at a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meeting at which a thumbnail bio- 
graphical sketch is given by the co-operat- 
ing teacher. He is an invited guest in the 
homes of some of the parents, and he 
receives a mention in the local and the 
school newspapers. 


In Conclusion 


The results of a carefully planned, com- 
plete student-teacher program far exceed 
the effort expended. The benefits that ac- 
crue to the student teacher, the co-operating 
teacher, the school, and the profession are 
valuable. For the principal with a practical 
turn of mind there is still a further inter- 
esting consideration. The school system 
which provides the type of program de- 
scribed here often is in position, not only 
to attract the most promising student 
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teachers, but also to employ those who 
have been most successful. 

Obviously, a great deal of research sug- 
gests itself in the area of the improvement 
of student teaching situations. 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


% Supt. R. W. Wycte, of Marion, Kans., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term 

% Supt. J. H. Batvey, of Aurora, Mo., has been 
re-elected for a two-year period. 

% Supt. Henry L. Bourceots, of Terrebonne par- 
ish, Houma, La., is retiring at the end of the 


school year in June, 1955. The resignation was ac- 
cepted by the board members with profound regret 
Terrebonne parish is the largest parish in the state 
It maintains 21 white schools, 9 Negro schools, and 
one one-room unit — 62 white teachers and 69 Negro 
teachers make up the school staff. 

% Davin Wyttte, Jr., has succeeded Miss Margaret 
L. Keefe as superintendent at Hamden, Conn. 





% Freeman B. Decker has teen named State Com- 
missioner of Education of Nebraska. Mr. Decker was 
formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
until the new State Board of Education was formed. 
% Dr. Joun A. PARMENTER has been appointed di- 
rector of instruction for the Polk County Schools at 
Bartow, Fla. Dr. Parmenter will take over the task 
of co-ordinating all phases of the county-wide instruc- 
tional program. 

% OMAR STEVENS is the new superintendent of schools 
at Harrison, Ark. 

% HerscHet Roperts has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Fort Knox, Ky. 

% THomaAs N. JouHNston is the new superintendent 
at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding Wilson New. 

% CLARENCE StiTzEL has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of schools at McGuffey, Ohio. 

% Aucustus Keane, of Lynn, Mass., is the new 
superintendent of the Lower Cape Union, Province- 
town, Mass 

% Supt. S. E. WuitwortH, of Dallas, Ore., has 
been re-elected and will start his thirty-second year of 
service in the schools. 




















A new concept in classroom mobility, providing 
units of (1) Litesite Chalkboard, (2) Peg-Dis- 
playboard to hold models, craft displays, work 
exhibits, and (3) Corkboard for paper display 
or use as an easel. Units are available in sizes 
4’ x 8’ and 4’ x 4 to provide ideal combinations 
to meet all changing classroom needs. 





MOBILE UNITS TO SERVE 
CENTERS OF INTEREST 


EASY TO HANG AS A PICTURE—and as easy to move 


to alternate hangers in other locations. 


EASY ADJUSTMENT—Units adjust outward 11” at bot- 
tom to provide highly desirable inclined plane work sur- 


face . . . returned to vertical position by flick of wrist. 


MAP RAIL—Chalkboard units are available with map 


rail at top to 
charts. 

Modular-4 Multi-Units kindle interest . . 
use . . . responsive . 


on the broadest experience in the industry. 


BROCHURE BA-43 TELLS COMPLETE STORY 


Weber Costello Company 






Manufacturers of Chalkboard t 


hold spring roller map mountings or 


. are easy to 


. . design and construction based 


Chalk 
Erasers @ Art Materials ¢ Maps e Globes 


= _ _s=- 
r ey 
f 
> _ gb 








VISIT OUR BOOTH 
AT THE A. A. S. A. 
CONVENTION 
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keep them in school. . . 


Low Cost Soap 
DESTROYS GERMS 


Reduce absenteeism by providing 
degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
for daily use in all school washrooms. 
It will help control the transmission of 
disease from child to child . . . keep 
attendance up. It’s a real germ-killing 
soap that destroys up to 97% of all 
bacteria on the skin when used regu- 
larly . . . and leaves a protective film 
on the skin which continues to kill 
germs. Won't irritate normal skin. 


GET RID OF GERMS AND 
YOU STOP THE TROUBLE 


Attractive plastic dispenser bottle 
free with trial order for one gal- 
jon or more. 


Write today for prices 
and more information. 





Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
KILLS GERMS AS IT WASHES HANDS 


*Registered, Monsanto Chemical Company 














THE WAY TO MARK PUPILS 


(Concluded from page 34) 


system based on scholastic achievement 
was acceptable and quite in harmony with 
school objectives. But now it is no longer 
defensible to use the traditional marking 
system especially when the objectives of 
the schools have changed and when the 
| range of the intellectual caliber of pupils 
has so greatly widened. 

If the marking of pupils is to continue 
and to grow in respectability, it must be 
changed to take into account the extent 
of the ability of each child to do the edu- 
cational tasks assigned to him. Anything 
less should be classed as a fraud that pro- 
fessionally trained and ethically minded 
teachers would be embarrassed, if not 
actually assailed with a sense of guilt, to 
perpetuate upon unsuspecting children and 
| faithful and trusting parents. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


| (Concluded from page 60) 





finance a 200 million dollar program that 
can be liquidated over a 20-year period, 
has proved unequal to the need. Claude 
Purcell, Director of Finance for the 
Georgia Department of Education, told me 
that with the expenditure of 200 million 
| dollars and with the maximum amount of 
| local effort the funds provided are insuff- 
cient to supply classrooms for even all the 
children who were in attendance at the 
time the program was inaugurated. 

A total of 170,000 additional children 
have entered the Georgia public schools 
since then and the increase is continuing 
at the rate of approximately 35,000 pupils 
a year. So, although the construction pro- 
gram financed through the State School 
Building Authority will produce a thousand 
new buildings or additions to existing 
buildings with more than 12,000 new class- 
rooms, Mr. Purcell stressed that “by the 
end of 1956-57 when we have spent all 
the money we are allowed, we will have 
275,000 children who are housed in sub- 
standard facilities.” 

Although Georgia’s School Building 
Authority was created by law in 1951, it 
was not until three years after this legis- 
lation was enacted that buildings had been 
erected and were ready for use. A test case 
to determine the authority’s validity was 
brought before the Supreme Court of 
Georgia which ruled such a measure legal. 

The constitutionality of such building 
authorities has been tested thus far in only 
a few of the states. The courts have not 
always decided favorably. 





Maine 


Maine, for instance, as I learned from 
Albert A. Cyr, school superintendent at 
Ft. Kent, illustrates a pitfall of this pro- 
cedure. Here the legislature passed an act 
| in 1951 creating a State School Building 
| Authority empowered “to construct, ac- 


quire, alter or improve public school build- 
ings and to issue revenue bonds of the 
Authority, payable from rentals to finance 
such buildings and when paid for by said 
rentals to convey them to the lessee towns.” 


ee ee a ee 


THE CURRENT PROBLEM 


Extracts from the President’s Message to 
Congress: 

During the current school year, about 60 
thousand new classrooms are being built. 
Capital outlays for public school construc- 
tion will reach an all-time high of 2 billion 
dollars this year. During the past five years, 
new construction costing over 7 billion dol- 
lars has provided new classrooms for 6,750,- 
000 pupils in our public schools. During that 
time more than 5! million additional chil- 
dren enrolled in school. Thus the rate of 
construction has more than kept pace with 
mounting enrollment. But it has only slightly 
reduced the total classroom deficit. 

As a consequence, millions of children still 
attend schools which are unsafe or which 
permit learning only part time or under con- 
ditions of serious overcrowding. To build 
satisfactory classrooms for all our children, 
the current rate of school building must be 
multiplied sharply and this increase must 
be sustained. 

Fundamentally, the remedy lies with the 
States and their communities. But the pres- 
ent shortage requires immediate and effec- 
tive action that will produce mere rapid 
results. Unless the Federal Government 
steps forward to join with the States and 
communities, this emergency situation will 
continue. 


After its enactment, U. S. Senator Fred- 
erick G. Payne, then Governor of Maine, 
queried the State’s Supreme Judicial Court 
about its constitutionality and the court 
rendered an advisory opinion holding that 
debt incurred by the towns through the 
State School Building Authority would 
not be included in their statutory debt 
limit. Thus towns which had exhausted 
their resources or lacked sufficient borrow- 
ing power to build needed school facilities 
were enabled to obtain necessary funds 
through the Authority. 

In 1954, however, an Amendment to the 
State Constitution to increase the statutory 
debt limit of towns from 5 to 7% per cent 
was submitted to and ratified by the voters 
in the September election of that year. 
Through an oversight the language incor- 
porated in this Constitutional Amendment 
neglected to continue exclusion of loans 
to towns by the State School Building 
Authority from the statutory debt limit. 
As a consequence the program is presently 
inoperative until there is further action by 
the legislature. 


Wisconsin 


A similar situation developed in Wiscon- 
sin. There the constitution has a provision 
that the state may not incur debt for 
internal improvements which bars issuing 
state bonds for any purpose. Under this 
clause the State Supreme Court recently 
declared invalid a law which sought to get 
around this prohibition through creating a 
corporation to build college dormitories 

West Virginia 

Congressman Cleveland Bailey (D., W. 
Va.) has called attention to such other 
legal hindrances as constitutional limita- 
tions on levies and constitutional provi- 
sions that prohibit a state from lending 
its assistance to subdivisions of govern- 
ment, for example county commissions and 
school boards, that prevail in West Vir- 
ginia and some of the other states. 
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Lesson 5: ‘To the finance committee 


find out how 


YOU CAN SAVE 


Floor Treatment Dollars 


with a FREE 


HILLYARD SURVEY 


of your Floors. 





i — 








OC — 


A HILLYARD SCHOOL FLOOR TREATMENT PLAN CAN SAVE 
MATERIAL AND LABOR COST 


From Survey to Service youll find Hillyard specialized floor treatments provide com- 
plete protection, beauty and economy — safe for your floors — safe for those who 
walk on them — built to last longer because theyre made to answer particular school 
floor treatment problems. Theyre famous for quality. The Hillyard “Maintaineer” near 
you is trained to efficiently and quickly make a FREE survey of your floors and present a 
plan especially prepared for you. He will show you how your floors can be more beau- 
tiful — yet prove important savings in labor and materials through Hillyard plan for all floors. 

All Specifications prepared in accordance 


American Institute of Architects 
requirements. 








Visit Hillyard Booths D-24, 26, 
American Association of School Administrators, 


Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., March 12-16. 


; Write or Call Collect for the Name of your nearest HILLYARD MAINTAINEER ® 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer call and make a free survey of 
my floors. 


Name - paleatelal We, Oe a 
PRIN 800 tte oe te ; 
Rt 








Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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TROPHIES @ EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS @ BULLETINS 
& DIRECTORIES 









Specify Poblocki cases with 
confidence. Meet all exhibit 
requirements, whether indoor 
or outdoor. Designed to fit any 
budget. 





i: 
ba 
- 


oe Write today for information on 

the newly designed smooth faced 
BQ CONTEMPORARY model, now 
® ready for the school market. 











HAT AND 












No. 25 portable 
5 ft. against-wall 
rack holds 25 
coats and hots 


No. 50 
This 5 ft. portable 
rack holds 50 coats 
ond hots 





CHECKROOM EFFICIENCY 
ANYWHERE 


Keep coats and hats out in the open, aired, 
dry and in press—each coat on a wooden 
hanger held spaced apart from every other; 
each hat in its individualized space on a 
ventilated shelf. Save floor space—accom- 
modate 5 people per square foot. Rigidly 
built for lifetime service—welded heavy 
gauge and square tubular furniture steel. 
Beautifully finished baked-on enamel. 
Portable units come on large swivel casters. 
Checker Wall Racks are also available in 
any length by the foot—fit in anywhere. 
Mount on wall at any height—standard 
equipment in modern schools, etc. where 
they keep clothes in a safe, sanitary, 
orderly manner. 


Write for Bulletin CK-206 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 
1121 WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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AFTER-THE.MEETING 
— 





DIPLOMACY IN SIX EASY 
LESSONS 


Every superintendent is confronted by 
circumstances in which he must exercise 


| considerable restraint in his approach to 


a problem. His adroitness in saying the 
right thing may be a factor in his very 
survival. 

Because the busy administrator has little 
opportunity to avail himself of books or 
courses on diplomacy, I have selected six 
common situations —the ones most fre- 
quently encountered by the greatest num- 
ber of schoolmen — for the edification and 
enlightenment of those who aspire to peace 
and progress. 

Each lesson assumes that the superin- 
tendent is expected to say something. 
Obviously, it would be much easier to say 
nothing — but in that case there would be 
no need for this informational article. Each 
lesson should be read and reread so that 
it may be committed to memory. With 
smooth delivery and good gestures, one 
can extricate himself from some painful 
scenes — provided he uses the right lesson 
for the right situation. 

Lesson 1: ‘To a probationary teacher. 
Mr Pamby. we feel that your talents are 
directed along lines which are more suited 
to application in a community wherein the 
cultural pattern differs somewhat from that 
of this school district. I should like to co- 
operate with you in your efforts to procure 
a situation next year compatible with your 
unique assets. (Translated: You're fired.) 

Lesson 2: ‘To the taxpayers’ league. 
Every dollar spent for schools is an invest- 
ment in the future of our community. We 
must insure that the quality of educational 
service in East Overshoe (substitute name 
of your town) remains consonant with that 
of leading schools throughout the land. 
In view of rising costs and swelling enroll- 
ment figures, it is mandatory that we give 
prime consideration to this matter as a 
basis for developing next year’s budget. 
(Translated: We want more money.) 

Lesson 3: To a book salesman. Our 
curriculum committee will be most anxious 
to take under consideration the merits of 
your new edition. Inasmuch as we are in a 
period of experimentation whereby another 
text has been used as our basal foundation 
series during the past several years, and 
budgetary limitations preclude further im- 
mediate exploration, we would be most 
happy to place a sample copy before the 
committee for further action. (Translated: 
I don’t want your book.) 

Lesson 4: To a parent. Research re- 
veals that the learning rates for various 
children at a given chronological age differ 
markedly and that the developmental level 
of some nine-year-olds may be in certain 
respects similar to that of some eight-year- 
olds. Thus we find that a decelerated cur- 
riculum is most advantageous to those 
whose rate of growth lies slightly below 
the norm for a _ heterogeneous group. 
(Translated: Roscoe will have to stay in 
the third grade next year.) 





Lesson 5: ‘lo the finance committee 
chairman. Budget allocations to the re- 
serve fund, as considered in the preliminary 
estimate, were later revised and before 
inclusion in the final budget, we felt it 
might be prudent to re-evaluate the con- 
tingent fund in line with the trend toward 
higher claims in liability settlements, while 
at the same time we must watch our re- 
placement costs, particularly in plumbing, 
heating, and electrical equipment. (Trans- 
lated: I don’t know what happened to that 
reserve. ) 

Lesson 6: To his wife. Right after the 
penmanship curriculum committee meeting, 
I'll have to spend a few minutes with a 
delegation of ladies who represent primary 
grade parents in the interest of finding in- 
formation about how we teach writing. I'll 
be home right after that. (Translated; I 
won't be home for dinner, dear.) — W. L. 
GRAGG. 


SOMETHING FUNNY! 

The guest speaker was an hour late and 
the university audience was growing réstless 
The chairman. hoping to salvage the evening, 
whispered to a professor famed for his wit to 
get up and say a few words. 

The professor stepped up to the platform 
and, by way of breaking the ice, remarked 
“I’ve just been asked by the chairman to 
come up here and say something funny.” 

A student in the back of the hall heckled 
“You'll tell us when you say it, won’t you?” 

The professor riposted: “I'll tell you. The 
others will know.” — Exchange. 


HARD TO RESIST 


The San Diego, Calif., board of education 
in December, 1954, received the following let- 
ter which was read as a part of the official 
correspondence: 

Dear board of education: 

I am in the second grade at Jefferson School 

I am 7 years old. 

I have a request to make. 

I have the nicest teacher. 

Her name is Mrs. (Beatrice) 

I want you to give her a raise. 

And also give Mr. (George) Nagle a raise 

He is a good principal. 

I hope you can do it right away. 

from Charles Lee Kniet 


Crouse 





“Look at my report card! All A’s!”’ 
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For over thirty years Sexton and Henrotin Hospital 
have been neighbors on the near north side of Chi- 
cago. Good neighbors and good friends, each has 
helped the other. No one article at Sexton does more 
to cement such relations as Sherman Blend Exquisite 
Tea because of its enduring high quality. You, too, 


may choose Sherman Blend with equal confidence. 





Hews of Products for the Schools 





CERAMIC WALL TILE 


To help reduce initial costs of interior 
walls, as well as maintenance expenses, Metro- 
politan Brick, Inc., Canton, Ohio, has devel- 
oped Keramet Ceramic Glazed Structural Fac- 
ing Tile. The new tile was y 
engineered to meet the demands of school 
construction budgets and rigid performance 
requirements. 

Providing a first-quality ceramic surface on 
genuine clay tile, Keramet saves design time 
and expedites construction because of a sim- 
plified line of 6T Series Shapes. Modular in 
size, Keramet tile features a gray speckled 
satin-mat finish that not only harmonizes with 
any color scheme, but also assures good light 
reflectivity. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 035) 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD TESTS 


According to recent laboratory tests, the 
reflectance value of Maple Flooring used in 
gymnasiums and classrooms ranged from 32 
per cent to 59 per cent, the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago, an- 
nounces. The flooring tested included First, 
Second and Better, and straight Second Grades 
—all Northern Hard Maple. Since the “Amer- 
ican Standard Practice for School Lighting” 
refers to a reflectance value of 15-30 per cent 
for classroom floors, it can be seen that Maple 
Flooring is in a very advantageous position, 
considering its in-service average reflectance 
value. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 036) 


NEW PORTABLE TABLE 


Newest addition to the line of Erickson 
“Fold-A-Way” equipment manufactured by 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
is a folding table with benches, featuring plas- 





? 


‘Sean 


Folding Unit 


tic laminate table tops and bench tops. Use of 
this high pressure plastic offers greater re- 
sistance to scuffing and staining, and enables 
easy cleaning. 

Each table seats 24 students, and sets up in 
one simple operation taking 15 seconds. Thus 
in a matter of minutes one man may convert 
a room space into a lunchroom, crafts rooms, 
or study hall. When folded the tables occupy 
little storage space, while rubber-tired casters 
provide portability. 

Plastic tops are available in five colors; un- 
derstructure is 1%-inch square formed steel 
tubing coated in baked enamel. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 037) 
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Plastic Desktop 


AMEREX DESKTOP 


A new metal and plastic desktop called 
Amerex, developed and manufactured by 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is now available on American Universal 
desks No. 536 and 534, and single-pupil tables 
No. 528 and 524. Designed especially for class- 
room use, the new top combines great wear 
resistance with a steel frame for adequate 
strength. 

This new product has five times greater 
surface resistance than wood desktops, it is 
claimed, thus combating harmful doodling by 
pupils. The plastic panel and steel frame are 
locked together and fully protected on all 
edges by a continuous band of hard-aluminum 
alloy. 

Uniform light reflectance of 45 per cent is 
assured by the semi-mat, surface-finish of the 
plastic panel. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 038) 


NEW DISPLAY CASE 


Poblocki and Sons Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of display cases, announces a 
new case specially designed for school display, 
called the Contemporary model. Four models, 
the Imperial, Deluxe, Premier, and Econ, are 
on the market. This fifth model has been 
manufactured to meet increased demands, and 
to accommodate every need and economy. 

The new model is smooth faced, constructed 
of heavy extruded aluminum, which is alu- 
milited to give a lustrous natural finish or 
in one or a combination of colors. All corners 
of the frame and door are reinforced to keep 
the case in perfect alignment. Backs are 
manufactured of %4-inch plywood. If desired, 
cork backs for thumb tacking can be applied, 
also grooved backs for reception of changeable 
letters. 

The Contemporary case can be manu- 
factured in any depth with adjustable brackets 
and glass shelves. All models can be adapted 
to outdoor installations as well as indoor, and 
are constructed to any size specified. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 039), 


UNDERWOOD FEATURE 


Underwood Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
has recently announced the addition of a 
tabulator key to a low-priced portable type- 
writer. The new Underwood Universal por- 
table with the new attachment and non-glare 
green body will be available soon. 

Tabulator stops are set by placing the car- 
riage at the desired stop position and depressing 
the tabulator-set key. To clear any single stop, 
the typist tabulates to that position and de- 





presses the tabulator-clear. All stops are cleared 
by placing the carriage at the extreme left, 
depressing and holding the tabulator-clear key 
down while returning the carriage to the ex- 
treme right. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 040) 


SLIDING GLASS DOORS 


Ludman Corporation, North Miami, Fla., 
has recently introduced new Aluminum sliding 
glass doors which cost less than conventional 
wall construction for the same area in school 
buildings. According to the firm’s spokesman, 
the sliding doors have 15 exclusive features, in- 
cluding 36 others usually employed, and are 
easy to install. 

Among the many features are rigid construc- 
tion, maximum glass exposure, quiet operation 
on grease-sealed ball-bearings, weather-sealed 
protection, versatility of installation (com- 
bining several styles of windows with the 
door), sill tracks flush with the floor, easy 
maintenance and replacement of parts without 
disassembly, and others. 

A semi-automatic latch on both sides of 
the door, and a door pull and night lock are 
standard equipment; exterior keyed cylinder 
lock is available on request. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 041) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C., has issued a 28-page, 
illustrated report titled “Comparative Costs of 
Walls, Partitions, Roofs for School Buildings,” 
stressing the importance of wood in stretch- 
ing the school building dollar. Single copies 
are available, free, from the Association. Also 
available is a companion booklet “School 
Buildings Your Tax Dollars Can Afford,” 
newly revised. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 042) 


“Making the Most of Your School Dollar,” by 
Carl J. Allen, School Lighting Specialist, Ap- 
plication Engineering Department, Nela Park, 
Ohio, is an article of interest to school admin- 
istrators and planning boards. It was published 
in the Light magazine, Vol. 23, No. 6, a bi- 
monthly publication of the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 043) 


A new “Projection Lamp Buying Guide,” illus- 
trating projection lamp types, details and 
uses, is available from Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., New York. The guide contains 
information on specifications and voltage rat- 
ings, diagrams, construction details, and tech- 
nical data. Another feature is a series of lamp 
guides covering 8mm. projectors, 16mm. pro- 
jectors, slide and slide film projectors, and 
copy projectors. Available free. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 044) 


The Vermiculite Institute, Chicago, has published 
recently (October, 1954) a file on “Data on 
Vermiculite Concrete Panel or Spandrel 
Walls.” Copies of the folder are free on 
request. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 045) 


Functions of a new glass block designed espe- 
cially for use in areas with severe sun condi- 
tions are described in a new booklet available 
through the Kimble Glass Company, Toledo. 
The new glass block for Southern exposures, 
known as Owens-Illinois No. 80-F, rejects un- 
wanted solar heat and light, and accepts 
ground light. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 046) 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Let the 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


help solve your 


Textbook Problem 


Ever increasing enrollment 
means an increasing 


Textbook Budget 





i —— | 





The constant use of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


| will prolong. the life of the textbooks up to 
! 3 years and they also insure each class of 
| clean, sanitary books 


} You cannot make an old book new 
\ — but you can keep new books clean 
} and sanitary and add | to 3 years 
to their service. 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


Only Newcomb gives you 


Versatile? 


FOR FREE 


CATALOG 
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School Exeoatives Gnade, 
NEWCOMB 


MODEL R-16 
3-SPEED 












PLAYER aa 


“FLOATING SOUND!” 





COMPLETELY! Easily carried by your tiniest 
instructor. Model R-16 weighs only At 
22 pounds. 

Yes! Built to withstand rough school use. 

The big Newcomb speakers are protected At 
by metal grille, the corners of the sturdy 
carrying case are guarded by metal. 

YES! Model R-16 plays all records— 33%, 
45 and 78 RPM—up to 1714”. Use it, too, 
as public address system by attaching 
Newcomb-Shure Model CR-11 micro- 
phone. 

ENTIRELY! Users cannot be injured through 
electric shock. All Newcomb school 
equipment gives you the safety of 100% 
transformer powered A.C. construction. 
Completely U/L-approved. 

Yes! Beautiful console-like, full-range tone 
and distortion-free volume from large At 
10” speaker assure superb reproduction. 
Feather-weight crystal pickup prolongs 
record life. 

NO! Shockproof, exclustve “Floating At 
Sound” construction prevents needle- 
ee 


Re Te ke Nios. ft 


Mail PP ges. below today for complete 
information on entire line of Newcomb 
school equipment, including the exclusive 
variable-speed TR SERIES. 


At 





Listen... and you'll hear something wonderful. . . 


NEWCOMSB 


SOUND LEADERSHIP SINCE 1937 


SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS * HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 
& TUNERS *COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS & MOBILE & 
PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


NEWCOMB pt. Ha-3 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Please send me: 





CD INlustrated free catalog, giving full details on 
Newcomb school phonographs and transcription players. 


at 


(0 Name of my nearest Newcomb distributor. 
SEND 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





TODAY! city ZONE___STATE 











FOR SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM 
SEE THIS 


-Neuwr 1955 
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CONN 


THE 


LILA A 


MANUALS, 25-NOTE PEDAL BOARD 


. INDEPENDENT 


Ideal for classroom or auditorium, this new, larger organ, the 
ARTIST, by CONN, is the all-around favorite of those who 
want a really fine moderately priced instrument. Compare the 
tone, the “‘voices’’ and the performance—with any other 
organ. Choose CONN and your school will have America’s 
Finest. C.G. CONN Ltd., ORGAN DIVISION, Department 331, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Pree sooxter... 


“How TO CHOOSE 
AN ORGAN’’.. . also 


new ARTIST bro- ae» th 
chure. Ask your s 
dealer, or write us | = 


now. No obligation. 





SS" “TRIUMPH IN rone™ 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 





Catt BRoadway 1-3337 


618 Ww. WINNEBAGO &F. 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
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® Stage Curtains 
8’ x 14 velour & 
track $85 — all sizes 
to 50-ft. track 

®@ Photo Backgrounds 
& roller screens to 
150"w 

Mail sizes, for Estimate 

CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO. 
180 N. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 








CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS... 


(Continued from page 112) 


A 16-page booklet, “What You Should Know 
About Modern Steam Heating,” described as 
a “capsule refresher course” in the use and 
specification of steam for heating, is offered 
free by member companies of the Steam Heat- 
ing Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. It 
is written to provide a concise source of infor- 
mation for school heating system designers, 
and to aquaint building owners, installers, and 
planners with the advantages of steam heat. 
Copies are free. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 047) 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the availability of a new 8-page 
booklet, “Suntrol Glass Block for Reduction 
of Glare and Heat.” It shows in detail the 
blocks recently added to the line, describing 
and illustrating their performance. Copies are 
available, free. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 048) 


“Precision Built Bench Tops” is the title cf a 
new 4-page folder, in color, describing con- 
struction features of Tolco Tops, manufactured 
by the Tolerton Company, Alliance, Ohio. It 
is well illustrated with pictures, graphs, and 
drawings explaining the advantages of lam- 
inated hard maple tops. Copies are free of 
charge. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 049) 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Richard N. Greenwood, president of the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass., re- 
cently celebrated his 25th year in that ca- 
pacity. He succeeded his father, the late Levi 
H. Greenwood, as head of the firm now in its 
130th year. 


The Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, 
maintains a five-week training program for its 
personnel, with thorough coverage of the spe- 
cialized heating and ventilating control prob- 
lems of school buildings. Courses include class- 
room discussion, demonstration, laboratory 
work and field trips. Technically trained per- 
sonnel are maintained in each of 91 branch 
offices. 


The appointment of Cyril G. Ewart to the 
position of Sales Manager of the School and 
Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., Chicago 
(a publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.), has been announced recently. Mr. Ewart 
is former director of sales for the magazine 
Highlights for Children, and is widely known 
in educational circles. His new position holds 
him responsible for The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. 


A fully equipped Monobilt Bus has been 
presented to the American-Korean Foundation 
by C. Russell Feldmann, president of Oneida 
Products Corp., makers of school buses and 
commercial vehicle bodies. The bus, with a 
capacity of 45 children or 30 adults is en route 
to the West Coast for shipment to Korea. 
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ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on 
which the advertisements appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services 
available. Use the information card in requesting information from a number of 


advertisers. 

Code Page 

No. No. 

30 Adams & Westlake Co....... 2nd cover 
Aluminum Windows 

31 American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co... 88 
Playground Surfacing 

32 American Crayon Company...... 102 
Drawing Materials 

33 American Desk Mfg. Company.... 69 
School Furniture 

34 American Playground Device Co... 74 
Playground Equipment 

35 American Seating Company...... 59 
School Seating 

36 Beckley-Cardy Company...... 3rd cover 
School Seating 

37 Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 

oy ere iio. ae 

Air Brakes 

ere oe 92 
Floor Waxes, Cleaning 
Supplies 

3)? Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co..... 75 
School Furniture 

310 California Test Bureau........... 80 
Educational Tests 

311 Camden Artcraft Co............. 115 
Craft Material 

ae LS ek 12 
Acoustical Material 

313 Clarin Manufacturing Co. ........ 83 
School Furniture 

a16 4Goomten Ge, FE. ......,.. 4th cover 
Publishers 

ee NO I ic iss Koes won 114 
Band Instruments 

316 Dodge Div., Chrysler Motors 


Trucks 


Code 
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317 


319 


320 
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324 
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329 
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331 
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Page 
No. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1... 77 
Paints & Varnishes 
Everett Piano Company .......-- 98 
Organs 
Fenestra Building Products.... 13 & 15 
Steel Windows 
Flynn Mfg. Co., Michael ......... 8 
Casement Windows 
Griggs Equip t Company ... 10411 
School Seating 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. ........-+->> 67 
Laboratory Equipment 
Heyer Corporation, The ........- 74 
Duplicators 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. ......... 94 


School Furniture 


Higham, Neilson Whitridge & Reid, 
Se ow 5 kee Ge ea Fe 95 
School Insurance Plans 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. ... 113 
Book Covers & Repairing Material 


Hillyard Chemical Company ..... 109 
Floor Maintenance 


Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard ....... 86 
Pencil Sharpeners, Pens 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. .... 108 
Floor Maintenance 


International Business Machines 
co Ore eee eee 87 
Electric Typewriters 


International Harvester Co. ..... 93 
Buses, Motor Trucks 


Johnson Service Company ...... 2 
Temperature Control 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company ....... 62 
Laboratory Equipment 


(Index continued on next page) 
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334 Kreuger Metal Products Co. ...... 100 349 Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. .. 71 365 Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. 
Metal Folding Chairs Grandstands, Gymnasium Wardrobe & Checkroom Racks 
Seati 
335 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. .... 4 ae 366 Wakefield Brass Co. ... 
Thermopane Windows 350 Poblocki and Sons Co. .......... 110 Lighting Fixtures 
Displ Cc 
336 Linde Air Products Company .... 97 eee 


367 Weber Costello Company 


















Silicone Water Repellants 351 Powers Regulator Co. ....... 16&17 Chalk & Chalkboards 
T t Control 
337. Ludman Corporation .........72&73 rie ss paliammaias 368 Will-Burt Company .. 70 
Auto-Lok Windows 352 Premier Engraving Company ..... 114 Stokers 
E 
338 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 9 —s" 
Flooring 353 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. .. 106 NEWS OF PRODUCTS 
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Portable Unit 
342 Mitchell Mfg. Company ......... 100 357 Shwayder Brothers, Inc. ins. bet. 18 & 23 €38 Amoricen Seating Company 112 
Folding Tables & Stands School Seating 
Amerex Desktop 
343 Monroe Company, The .. . 104 358 Sjostrom Co., John E. ......... - 105 039 Poblocki and Sons Co 112 
Folding Tables Library & Laboratory Furniture ~~ ta:Fo . 
344 Montgomery Manufacturing Co. .. 94 359 Sloan Valve Company .......... L 040 Underwood Corporation 112 
Time Clocks Flush Valves New Feature 
345 Nesbitt, Inc, John J. .......... 7 360 Structural Slate Co. béiasoet’ ee 041 Ludman Corporation 112 
Heating & Ventilating Equipment Slate Sliding Glass Doors 
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LOOK - INVESTIGATE - COMPARE 


Increased school facilities mean greatly increased costs of mainte- 
nance in a few years unless the original installation is of superior 
quality. Beckley-Carty Chalkboards are engineered and fabricated 
to give a long life of hard duty service with little or no attention. 


LITEGREEN CHALKBOARDS 


can be selected with confidence in their 
satisfaction and enonomy. The extra 
heavy, hard, writing surface is machine 
rubbed to a perfect finish for use of ordi- 
nary chalk. Backing is available in any of 
three types — Slatebestos, Videoplate, 
Slatoplate, each proved superior for its 
special use. Can be installed without extra 
wall construction. 


LITEGREEN TACK BOARDS 


A prepared natural cork board that does 
not flake, chip or show tack marks. Stays 
fresh for life of board. Attractive natural 











tan or Litegreen. 


When you are deciding on chalkboards for your school — 
either new or remodeled — be sure that you have all the facts. 





Have samples and complete information about Beckley-Cardy 
Litegreen Chalkboards and Cork Bulletin Boards so you can 
LOOK — INVESTIGATE — COMPARE. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Manufacturers 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT . CHICAGO 39, ILL. 











I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton's is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton's is an “‘entire”’ library —right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 





WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 





Children learn best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton's for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 


Write for special school prices and terms. 


Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 





F. E. COMPTON & fete} | PANY * 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


